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,,, to  get  action.,, 
to  move  people... to  sell  goods 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

is  first  in  General  aclvertisinjj^ 
among  all  evening  newspapers 
in  the  United  States 


$ourc«:  Mtdia  Rtcordt 
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NEWLY  INSTALLED  INLINE  STRAIGHT  UNIT 
PRESS,  PRINTS  64-PAGE  PAPER  AT  THE 
RATE  OF  54,000  COPIES  PER  HOUR! 

When  the  REGISTER  decided  to  build  a 
new  plant  equipped  with  the  latest  high 
speed  press,  they  included  provision  for 
ROP  Color  and,  again,  chose  SCOTT 
equipment. 

Their  newly  installed  4  unit,  inline 
straight  unit  press  combines  compactness, 
efficiency  and  economy  and  augments  ear¬ 
lier  SCOTT  units.  The  Register  can  now 
meet  present  production  schedules  as  called 
for  by  steadily  increasing  circulation. 

If  you  contemplate  modernizing  your 
pressroom,  let  SCOTT  engineers  show  you 
the  most  economical  way  to  meet  your 
requirements. 

Literature  available  — Seud  for  it,  today. 


New  building  for  SANTA  ANA  REGISTER,  on 
a  6‘/2  acre  plot,  provides  air  conditioned  cool¬ 
ing  and  heating;  parking  for  200  cars  . . .  room 
for  future  expansion. 


Partial  view  in  pressroom  showing  new  inline 
installation  of  SCOTT  presses  equipped  with 
3-2  Folder  and  color  cylinders  for  ROP  color. 
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DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plont:  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE;  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 


BUILDERS  OF  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1878 
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ADD  THIS  Strong  \ 
and  Important  Feature 
to  Your  Sunday  Newspaper 


□ 


This  is  the  eighth 
in  a  series  of  messages 

on  CIRCULATION, 
ADVERTISING 
AND  PROFITS 


The  wise  merchant  does  everything  he  can  think 
of,  everything  he  can  afford,  to  add  to  the  service, 
convenience  and  attractiveness  of  his  store.  Constant 
improvement  is  the  key  to  his  business  growth  and 
competitive  strength. 

The  wise  manufacturer  aggressively  seeks  im¬ 
provements  in  his  product  and  its  distribution  to 
widen  its  consumer  appeal.  He  recognizes  that  repeat 
sales  and  a  larger  share  of  the  market  depend  on 
enthusiastic  acceptance. 

So,  too,  the  wise,  progressive  publisher  does  every¬ 
thing  in  his  power  to  add  all  the  interest,  all  the  variety, 
all  the  quality  he  economically  can  to  his  Sunday 
package. 

COLORGRAVURE  is  not  a  new  medium.  It  has 
been  widely  tested;  its  values  have  been  unequivo¬ 
cally  proved.  Great  American  newspapers  have  been 


offering  editorial  and  advertising  in  sparkling  color- 
gravure  for  over  forty  years. 

FAMILY  WEEKLY  can  add  drama,  editorial  excite¬ 
ment,  features  for  every  member  of  the  family,  fine 
food  recipes,  sprightly  fashion  news,  home  decorat¬ 
ing  ideas,  a  page  of  fun  for  children,  and  a  wealth  of 
articles  of  broad  interest. 

FAMILY  WEEKLY  will  add  to  the  importance,  pres¬ 
tige,  and  service  values  of  any  newspaper.  Still,  it  can 
be  yours  without  cost,  F.O.B.  Chicago,  along  with 
an  ever-increasing  share  of  its  advertising  revenue. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  the  exciting  story  of  how 
you  can  economically  add  FAMILY  WEEKLY  to  the 
other  fine  features  of  your  Sunday  edition.  Phone, 
wire,  write  .  .  .  but  let’s  discuss  the  successful  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  170  distributing  newspapers  in  terms 
of  your  objectives. 


F^znilyr  TVeGlcly  brings  to  its  distributing  newspapers: 


editorial  interest,  vitality  and  excitement 
with  topnotch  features,  recipes,  children’s 
pages  and  entertainment  for  the  entire  family. 

bulk  and  color  to  your  Sunday  edition 

immediate  and  long-range  profit  potentials 

new,  exciting  reader  appeal  that  can  add 
circulation,  and  circulation  revenue  through 
justifying  increases  in  subscription  prices 


.  an  effective  competitive  weapon  against 
infiltration  of  Sunday  newspapers  from 
outside  your  market 

,  a  united,  continuing  promotion  effort 
directed  to  national  advertisers  and  agencies 
on  behalf  of  important  secondary  markets 

.  excellent  opportunities  for  extra 
local  linage  through  tie-in  advertising 
(in  many  cases  co-op  advertising  is 
available  in  support  of  national  schedules.) 


dedicated  to  the  best  and  most 
constructive  interests  of  the  newspapers 
it  is  privileged  to  serve. 


FAMILY  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE,  Inc., 

Leonard  S.  Dovidow,  Pre$id»nt  and  Publisher 

153  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE..  CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 


PACKAGE  AND  INCREASES  REVENUE  -  WITHOUT  INCREASING  PUBLISHING  COSTS! 
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Newspaper 
Publishers 
Benefit 
from  ACB's 
Specialized  Equipment 

At  ACB’s  service  offices  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Mem¬ 
phis,  and  San  Francisco,  you  will  find  sp^iali^  equipment  de¬ 
signed  and  especially  built  for  the  handling  of  newspaper  tear- 
sheets.  Hundreds  of  bins  and  newspaper  files  like  those  shown 
above  are  used  for  the  sorting  of  tearsheets  “by  advertiser”  and 
“by  advertising  agency.” 

There  are  specially  constructed  and  lighted  desks  for  the  readers 
and  coders  .  .  .  power  machines  to  cut  the  newspaper  pages  apart 
.  .  .  ACB’s  own  trucks  carrymg  material  between  post  office, 
office  and  advertising  agency  without  delay  ...  the  latest,  most 
effective  methods  and  equipment  for  sorting  and  mailing  ...  all 
cut  days  from  the  time  an  advertisement  leaves  your  press  and 
ACB  gets  it  into  the  hands  of  the  advertiser  or  agency. 

Once  it  was  said  some  agencies  preferred  to  advertise  in  magazines 
rather  than  newspapers  because  of  the  newspaper  tearsheet  and 
checking  problem.  Today,  because  of  ACB  ^rvice,  the  “missing 
tearsheet”  is  no  longer  a  problem. 


*7^  Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc# 

Ntw  Y«fli  (li)  79  MediioR  Ayr.  *  Chicn  (3)  II 1  MtditfM  Avi.  •  Cil—hes  (IS) 
29  SmA  Tkird  Si.  •  Wtiyliit  {3}  1M  JtitnM  Av«.  *  S«i  Fmchc*  (S)  SI  Rnt  SI. 
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TULSA 

•  CENTER  OF  THE 
MAGIC  EMPIRE 


ONLY  THE  WORLD  AND  TRIBUNE 
GIVE  ADEQUATE  COVERAGE 
IN  THIS  RICH  AREA 


Yes,  only  the  Tulso  World  ond  Tulso  Tribune  con  give 
odequote  coverage  in  this  important  major  morket.  The 
people  who  live  in  this  fabulous  area,  BUY,  READ,, 
and  BELIEVE  in  these  newspapers.  One  reason  why  Tulsa 
newspapers  consistently  corry  more,  much  more,  news 
and  advertising  than  any  other  newspapers  in  Oklohomo. 


OIL  CAPITAL  newspapers 

TULSA  WORLD  •  TULSA  TRIBUNE 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
represented  nationally  by  •  THE  BRANHAM  CO. 
OFFICES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 


March  10-21 — American  Press  Insfifufe,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Edilon 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

March  13-15 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Ptm 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

March  14— Newspaper  Comics  Council,  meeting.  Park  Lane  Hotel,  Nn 
York  City. 


March  15 — Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  Winter  meeting,  Oakdalt 
Tovern,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

March  16— Southern  Illinois  AP  Editors  annual  meeting,  Centralia,  III. 
March  16-19 — N.  Y,  Slate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  annual  mat¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City. 

March  18-21— Kent  Slate  University,  17th  annual  short  course  In  photo¬ 
journalism,  Campus,  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  21-22 — PSNE  Seminar,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 
March  22-23 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanicel  Confersnci, 
State  College,  Raleigh. 

March  22-23 — Newspaper  Management  Clinic,  Columbia,  Mo. 

March  23-25 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Attodab'on,  Spring  maatinq. 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

March  23-26 — Inter- American  Press  Association,  Committee  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press  meeting,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

March  27-29 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  1 0th  Annual 
Conference,  Sheraton-Cadillec  Hotel,  Detroit.  Mich. 


March  28-30 — Inter-Amarican  Press  Association,  Board  of  Directors  semi¬ 
annual  meeting,  Montego  Bay,  Jamaice. 

April  11-12 — Alabama  Associated  Press  Association  Spring  meeting,  Russal 
Erski  ne  Hotel,  Huntsville,  Ala. 


April  12 — Nevada  State  Press  Association  convention  with  Dept,  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Nevada.  Reno. 

April  12-13 — ^The  Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Fort  Hayes  Hotel, 
Columbus. 


April  14— Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  Spring  meeting,  55  Uni¬ 
versity  Ave.,  Toronto. 

April  14-15 — Iowa  AP  Telegraph  Editors  Association,  annual  maetinq, 
Des  Moines  Press  &  Radio  Club. 


April  15 — Canadian  Press.  Spring  meeting  of  the  Board,  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 


April  15-17 — International  Press  Institute  anuual  Assembly,  Washington.  L 

D.  c.  r 


April  16 — Canadian  Press,  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 
April  17 — University  of  Michigan  annual  Advertising  Conference.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

April  17-19 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  annual  meetinq, 
Statler  Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  17-19 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Fontenelle 
Hotel,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


April  17-20 — Southern  Photo  Short  Course  sponsored  by  Carolines  Prea 
Photographs,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

April  20-2^— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

April  27-May  3 — Journalism  Week,  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

April  27-May  3 — International  Federation  of  Journalists,  fourth  world  con¬ 
gress,  London. 

April  28-May  9 — American  Press  Institute.  Reporters  and  Editorial  Writers 
on  Municipal  Problems,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

April  30 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Alamanct 
Hotel,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

May  3-4 — Louisiana-Mississippi  Associated  Press  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  St.  Charles  Hotel,  New  Orleans.  '  * 

May  4-5—  Ohio  Select  List,  Spring  meeting.  Fort  Haynes  Hotel.  Colum-  I 
bus,  O. 

May  4-6— N  ew  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  meeting  Statler  t 
Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  F 

May  4-7 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  annual  convention,  t 
Penn-Sheraton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  I 

May  11-17 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  convention.  Leam- t 
ington  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ' 


Vol.  91.  No.  11.  March  8.  19!i8,  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  ' 

published  every  ^turday  with  an  additional  issue — Hje  International  Year  Bow , 
Number  in  February  by  the  Editor  A  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  Nv : 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  S*.  n: 
(Printed  by  HuKhes  Printing  Co,,  East  StroudsburK.  Pa.)  Second  clast  ^ 
privileKee  authorized  at  East  StroudsburK,  Pa.  under  Act  of  March  3,  1879,  *>» 
Titles  patented  and  ReKistered  and  contents  CopyrlKbted  1968  by  the  Editor  ■ 
Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  $6.60  in  United  States  and  potsefSKW*- 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  110.00.  Payment  in  SterlinK  may  be 
to  E&P  "American  Account”  First  National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  115  Old  Brow 
St..  London,  or  to  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Bank  Limited,  Royal  ExenssP 
Branch.  85  Pitt  St..  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
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No.  87  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


By  Her  Faith  In  A  Slogan 
She  Got  More  Out  Of  Life 


In  the  belief  that  a  good  human  interest  news  story  can  also  make  good 
advertising  copy,  we  reprint,  with  delight,  the  following  from  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Herald: 

DALLAS:  The  motion  picture  industry’s  slogan  “Get  More  Out  of  Life 
...  Go  Out  to  a  Movie”  won  an  election  for  Mrs.  Albert  Maness  of  Dallas,  plus 
a  delightful  evening  and  reseiwed  seats  for  a  showing  of  “A  Farewell  to  Arms” 
at  the  Palace  Theatre. 

It  was  all  unpremeditated. 

Mrs.  Maness  read  the  slogan  in  film  ads  and  wrote  wistfully  to  the  Dallas 
^  Morning  News  that  it  was  fine,  but  that  she  couldn’t  find  time  to  go  to  a  movie, 

what  with  the  house  cleaning,  the  children,  the  cooking,  etc. 

Then  things  began  to  happen.  The  News  editor  read  the  letter  to  Hal 
Cheatham  of  Interstate  Circuit,  Inc.  Mr.  Cheatham  decided  to  elect  Mrs.  Maness 
“Queen  for  a  Night”  and  cast  one  ballot — his  own.  That  unanimous  vote  was 
sufficient. 

In  a  short  time  he  asked  Mrs.  Maness  what  night  she  would  like  to  go  to 
a  movie.  He  told  her  a  maid  would  be  sent  to  take  care  of  the  housework ;  that 
dinner  would  be  served  at  the  Town  and  Country  Restaurant;  that  a  chauf- 
fered  car  would  call  for  her  and  her  husband  and  take  them  home  after  the  show. 

In  the  afternoon  they  took  her  to  a  beauty  parlor.  She  received  orchids  and 
a  jewelry  gift.  A  red  carpet  was  unrolled  at  the  theatre — literally.  Teddy  Stein- 
berg,  the  Palace  manager,  met  his  guests  on  the  sidewalk. 

The  Morning  News  gave  the  upper  part  of. six  columns  on  the  amusement 
page  to  the  event. 

I 

The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
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LIVING 


MARCH  16! 


•  ANTIQUES 

•  AUTOMOBILE 

•  CAMERA 

•  DO-IT-YOURSELF 

•  GARDENS 

•  HOME 

•  OUTDOOR  UVING 

•  SEWING/ 
NEEDLEWORK 


An  ideal  time  to  offer  SUBURBAN  LIVING  to  your  readers. 
SUBURBAN  LIVING  is  a  complete  weekly  package — liberally 
illustrated — that  provides  usable,  down-to-earth  information  to 
help  a  family  plan  enjoyable  activities  about  their  home.  It’s  been 
tested  and  approved  in  such  newspapers  as  the  NASHVILLE 
TENNESSEAN,  HOUSTON  POST,  NORFOLK  VIRGINIAN- 
PILOT,  HOLYOKE  TRANSCRIPT  and  others.  Either  a  standard 
size  or  tabloid  newspaper  can  use  all  or  parts  of  SUBURBAN 
LIVING — editor’s  choice — to  advantage. 


fSa^  a^rwin  J  L^olumn 
★  ★ 


CITY  EDITOR  JIM  ANNAN,  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard,  took 
a  Winter  vacation,  hi^  himself  to  Whiteface  and  there  got 
involved  with  a  beauty  queen,  Gov.  Averell  Harriman  and  a 
balky  ski  chairlift.  His  editor-and-queen  account;  “Coverin: 
Whiteface  Mountain  wets  a  breeze — a  very  cold  one!  Fortunatelv 
or  unfortunately  my  companion  on  the  chairlift  when  it  went 
on  the  fritz  was  Miss  Whiteface  Mountain.  The  only  heat  tM: 
generated  was  at  home.  We  smoked  nervously  and  then  began  to 
peer  ahead  at  our  leader — the  governor  was  stranded  two  chair; 
forward.  We  were  1,000  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  mountain, 
suspended  40  feet  in  the  air  for  45  minutes.  At  this  point  1 
would  have  traded  three  Miss  Snows  for  a  camera.  (The  things  * 
a  guy  won’t  do  for  his  newspaper) .  If  there  hadn’t  been  a 
break  in  the  chairlift  there  wouldn’t  have  been  a  news  break 
in  the  whole  affair.  But  the  luck  of  the  Harrimans  continued 
to  follow  Ave.  He  grabbed  many  headlines  in  the  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  editions.” 


Lament  of  the  Secretary  of  State 

Things  would  be  so  much  finer 
And  peaceful,  we  would  see. 

If  new.smen  stayed  out  of  China, 

And  also  out  of  D.  C. 

— Roger  J.  Herz 


DOROTHY  H.  JENKINS  NEWS  SERVICE,  INC. 

271  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
_ Murray  Hill  5-5793 _ 


FEDERATED  PUBLICATIONSNI 
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A  whopping  big  43.2%  of 
Michigan’s  ontstatc  tit’a* 
AUTOMOTIVE  SALES 
are  made  in  that  arm 
■crved  by  the  three  great 
Federal^  newspaperi  in 
Michigan.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  ares  for  mer- 
chandiaera  of  any  type  oi 
consumer  produ. . . 


— Advertising  Manager  Burch  Allison,  Hickory  (N.  C.)  Daily  Record, 
writes  in  praise  of  “the  old  down-to-earth,  country-type  reporting  that 
takes  a  look  into  the  lives  of  people  who  do  not  ordinarily  make  the 
news.”  .  .  .  Add  unusual  column  titles:  “A  Savage  Outlook”  by  Sport- 
Editor  Jim  Savage,  ITinona  (Minn.)  Daily  News,  and  “Once  Over  li^t- 
ly”  by  Paul  Light  (really  Roy  Dunlap)  in  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press.  In  a  tribute  to  the  late  Dwight  B.  Jones,  managing  editor,  who  • 
died  recently,  Paul  Light  recalled  the  Jones  penchant  for  trenchant 
I  ofBce  memos.  One  read:  “Dear  Paul — A  fascinating  column  this  morning 
I  read  it  with  interest.  I  read  it  again,  and  again,  and  again.  What  was 
I  it  all  about?”  The  Lightly  by  Light  column  added:  “He  had  a  right  to 
j  wonder.  I  read  it  over  again  and  darned  if  I  could  answer  his  question. 

Dwight  had  a  disturbing  habit  of  being  right.  I’ll  never  forget  that  I 
:  have  worked  for  a  newspaperman’s  newspaperman.”  .  .  .  When  the  stal 
'  column  of  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald  defined  “agate”  in  an  itfln 
on  newspaper  lingo,  a  resident  of  Agate,  N.  D.,  repli^  that  the  woni 
means  a  progressive  farming  community  to  him.  .  ,  .  And  Washingtm 
Post  &  Times  Herald  columnist  Bill  Gold  reports  that  a  new  girl  on  thf 
want  ad  counter  answered  an  inquiry  about  rates:  “That  sir,  is  classififil 
'  information.” 


Captions  Courageous 

He  shirks  some  work 

Every  night.  ‘ 

See,  more  cutlines 
Left  to  write. 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  ran  a  2-column  head  over  a  cotw- 
tion:  “It’s  a  Red-Face  Situation!  57  Is  Lady’s  Ward,  Not  Age." 
lead  read:  “Never  take  a  lady’s  ward  instead  of  her  word.  UnfortimatelT- 
we  did.”  .  .  .  The  Philadelphia  Daily  News  devoted  its  whole  tabloid  frwt 
I  page  and  two  inside  pages  Feb.  10  to  “An  Open  Letter:  Dear  Nikit^ 
Come  to  U.  S.  As  Our  Guest,”  in  which  they  urged  Soviet  boss  Khnishchw 
1  to  spend  a  typical  day  with  a  typical  Philadelphia  middle  class  f>®“! 

to  see  for  himself  how  Americans  live.  There  were  iUustrations  of 
I  supermarket,  church,  home,  car,  industrial  plant,  dining  table  that  pl»! 
I  a  part  in  the  daily  life  of  one  Philadelphia  family. 


FEDERATED  PUBLICATIONS.  Inc. 

lANSWG  GUHO  RAPDS  UTTU  aiEK  lAfATEm 

sun  JOWtUl  HfMtO  [HOUMU  mi  HmS  JOUtNAl-COWIU 

airtlSINTID  (Y  tAWTtk-FIRGUSON.WAlKtl  COMrANT 


— Speaking  of  missiles  to  the  moon,  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
public  ran  thU  front-page  streamer:  IKE  FLIES  MAMIE  TO  SI  • 
...  TV  critic  Bernard  Levin,  Manchester  (Eng.)  Guardian,  ^ 
with  this  wonderful  blast  at  weak-wacky  TV :  “Bruised  of  nurt<*- 1 
weary  of  imagination,  parched  of  spirit,  1  gather  my  shakinfj 
faculties  together  for  one  last  effort  and  put  on  record  ***7,,'^  | 
viction  that  if  I  never  set  eyes  on  a  televisicm  set  again  I  will  ' 
without  an  intolerable  sense  of  deprivation.” 
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News  and  Advertising 

¥t  IS  possible  that  a  great  many  merchants,  manufacturers  and  news- 

paper  advertisers  at  times  have  felt  the  same  way  the  automobile 
dealers  did  last  week  in  Burbank,  Calif.  In  retaliation  for  publishing 
recession  news  on  the  front  page  which  they  claimed  “induces  re¬ 
trenching  of  possible  buyers,”  the  auto  dealers  cancelled  their  news¬ 
paper  advertising  with  this  telegram:  “This  organization  will  not  com- 
j>ete  in  advertising  on  the  inside  with  adverse  headlines  on  the  out¬ 
side.” 

That  is  typical  of  the  head-in-the-sand  attitude  of  many  people. 
They  can’t  understand  why  newspapers  must  print  bad  news  when  it 
occurs.  They  prefer  continual  sweetness  and  light  and  want  newspapers 
to  be  perpetual  Pollyannas  because  allegedly  it  would  be  better  for 
the  people’s  morale  and  therefore  better  for  business.  Unfortunately, 
neither  morale  nor  business  is  improved  when  a  factory  cuts  back 
j>roduction  or  closes  down  because  of  an  inventory  situation  or  reduced 
sales.  Hiding  facts  of  this  kind  does  absolutely  nothing  to  improve  the 
public  welfare,  and  although  it  might  fool  some  people  for  awhile 
bad  news  cannot  be  hidden  or  suppressed. 

Those  people  who  feel  that  mass  media  of  communication  have  been 
resp)onsible  for  “talking  ourselves  into  a  recession”  (like  the  Burbank 
auto  dealers),  should  take  a  close  look  at  what  they  have  done  indi¬ 
vidually  and  in  groups  to  counteract  it,  either  the  “talk”  or  the  re¬ 
cession.  The  answer  has  been  up  until  now — “almost  nothing!”  Those 
merchants,  manufacturers  and  advertisers  who  have  the  most  to  gain 
by  reversing  the  trend,  turning  the  tide,  halting  the  decline,  etc.,  have 
been  the  first  ones  to  take  shelter  in  the  storm  cellars  until  the  tornado 
has  passed,  whatever  its  origin. 

Consumer  cash  reserv'es  are  at  their  highest  peak  in  history — around 
$225  billions — yet  business  has  reduced,  instead  of  increased,  its  efforts 
to  sell  goods.  Business  men  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  slump 
must  run  its  course  so  they  have  pulled  in  their  promotion  and  sales 
belts  with  a  “wait  and  see”  attitude.  They  have  abandoned  their  most 
useful  and  reliable  weajxin — advertising — which  might  not  end  the 
recession  overnight  but  which  would  certainly  sjjeed  recovery. 

We  repeat  what  we  said  here  last  week:  “It  is  a  sad  fact  that  if  and 
when  the  country  rises  out  of  this  recession  the  forces  of  advertising 
will  deserve  little  credit  for  it.” 


Too  Expensive? 

Tt  has  been  said  often  that  newspapers  are  too  expensive  to  be  used 
-*-by  advertisers  as  a  national  medium.  That  this  is  not  true  has  been 
demonstrated  by  comparative  data  on  newspaper  and  TV  costs  put 
together  by  Herbert  W.  Moloney  (March  1,  page  14).  Comparing  the 
TV  cost  for  a  half-hour  program  in  the  basic  58  network  cities,  it  was 
shown  that  two  1000-line  ads,  or  four  500-line  ads,  could  be  bought  in 
the  leading  newspapers  in  the  same  cities  for  about  the  same  amount. 

Most  importantly,  the  newspaper  ad  will  go  into  almost  three  times 
as  many  homes  in  those  cities  (either  twice  or  four  times,  depending 
on  size)  as  will  one  half-hour  TV  show  with  an  average  nighttime 
rating. 

Lest  this  be  interpreted  as  a  sales  pitch  for  the  large  metropolitan 
papers  as  opposed  to  smaller  newspapers,  it  should  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Moloney’s  TV-newspaper  comparison  remains  valid  city  by  city  as 
TV  stations  and  newspapers  are  added  to  the  original  58. 

In  cities  that  do  not  have  a  TV  station  the  local  newspaper  stands 
supreme  as  the  only  advertising  medium  to  cover  those  markets.  In 
larger  cities  the  newspaper  may  not  be  the  only  advertising  medium 
but  it  is  certainly  the  best  and  the  most  economical. 
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EARLIER  RELEASE  TIME 

I  am  surprised  at  the  lack  of  outcry 
from  the  morning  papers  (and  local  broad¬ 
casters)  re  the  new  release  times  for 
Washington  news,  i.e.,  moving  the  release 
date  back  to  6:30  p.m.  from  7  p.m. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  an  obvious  move 
to  aid  the  network  radio  and  TV  news¬ 
casters. 

The  new  deadline  will  enable  all  the 
major  network  newscasters  to  broadcast 
all  “a.m.”  releases  on  their  early  evening 
shows  which,  it  is  common  knowledge,  are 
the  top  news  shows  of  the  day.  In  short, 
they  may  re-cap  all  the  day’s  big  event* 
and  dip  into  the  next  morning’s  news  as 
well. 

Not  only  do  the  morning  newspapers 
have  a  right  to  question  the  apparent 
favoritism,  but  so  do  the  local  broad¬ 
casters.  Of  course,  if  their  networks  sup¬ 
ply  the  “a.m.”  news  breaks  a  few 
minutes  later,  I  suppose  the  local  broad¬ 
casters  have  no  big  kick. 

Cy  King 

Executive  Exlitor, 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier  Express 

REPORT  ON  TV 

1  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  your 
article  (Feb.  15,  page  64)  entitled  “T\' 
Claims  More  Stores  Use  Medium”. 

Quickly  I  would  like  to  give  you  the 
run-down  on  the  use  of  TV  by  two  of 
my  favorite  accounts  .  .  .  Stone  and 
Thomas  and  Sears. 

Stones  have  been  on  TV  since  1954. 
They  started  with  a  full  hour  Saturday 
night  teenage  show  the  first  year.  .  .  .  The 
following  year  they  cut  the  show  to  a 
half  hour.  .  .  .  Then  they  gave  up  their 
Saturday  show  for  a  place  in  “The 
Window” — the  Arlene  Francis  show. 
During  the  year  they  supported  their 
Anniversary  and  Spring  sales  with  .spot 
TV.  They  also  tried'  a  semi-saturation 
spot  promotion  on  the  downstairs  store 
anniversary  sale.  They  were  off  of  TV 
except  for  monthly  spots  for  Dollar  Days 
in  the  downstairs  store. 

Now  after  four  years  they  have  the 
Sunday  night  news  program.  No  doubt 
they  will  still  use  spots  for  their  Anniver¬ 
sary  and  Spring  sales  .  .  .  and  Dollar 
Days. 

Sears  didn’t  get  into  the  “picture”  on 
TV  until  January,  1957,  when  they  ran  a 
saturation  promotion  on  TV  only  (of 
course,  they  didn’t  mention  that  they  sent 
out  a  mailing  to  all  of  their  credit  cus¬ 
tomers  with  items  and  sale  prices  in¬ 
cluded).  I  don’t  believe  they  would  have 
taken  a  chance  on  TV  only.  They  con¬ 
tinued  on  a  concentrated  spot  program 
during  the  Spring  of  1957.  I  understood 
they  had  a  year’s  contract  but  stopped 
using  TV  in  September — you  guess  why. 


Sears  picked  up  TV  again  during  the 
Christmas  season  and  also  u.sed  it  during 
their  Warehouse  sale  this  past  January. 
This  year  they  used ‘a  double  truck  in  our 
newspaper  and  many,  many  fewer  TV 
spots.  They  have  canceled  all  TV  as  of 
February,  1958. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  story  should 
be  stricken  from  the  record. 

A.  E.  Hennen  Jr. 
Retail  Advertising  Manager, 

News  Publi.shing  Company, 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

*  *  » 

(The  last  paragraph  quoted  Norman  E. 
Cash  of  the  Television  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  as  saying:  “Most  recent  report 
from  Sears,  Roebuck,  Wheeling,  shows 
sell-outs  as  result  of  a  TV  campaign,  and 
thev  are  continuing  their  TV  activities.” 
—ED.) 

ITU  POLITICS 

I  note  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  of  which 
I  am  one  of  your  subscribers,  that  you 
refer  to  me  in  the  item  about  the  primary 
“endorsement”  vote  of  the  International 
Ty|)ographical  Union  as  a  “perennial” 
candidate  for  ITU  president. 

After  41  years  as  a  member  of  the 
ITU  and  elected  five  times  as  the  local 
union  president  of  Columbia  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  No.  101,  without  “benefit”  of 
any  of  the  political  groups  in  the  ITU 
but  in  spite  of  them — and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  printers’  union  is  the  oldest  labor 
union  in  these  U.  S.  I  do  not  think  that 
because  I  have  been  a  candidate  twice 
as  an  individual — 1950  and  19.58 — ^and 
once  as  the  candidate  of  the  Nonpartisan 
Alliance  in  1956  along  with  other  candi¬ 
dates,  that  I  have  become  a  “perennial” 
candidate  as  yet.  “Perennial”  in  the  Mer- 
riam  Webster  dictionary  means  “con¬ 
tinuous”  and  I  have  no  more  been  con¬ 
tinuous  than  Adlai  Stevenson. 

For  your  information  there  were  99 
local  unions  in  the  ITU  which  did  not 
endorse  the  political  candidate  for  ITU 
president,  and  of  these  23  did  endorse  my 
candidacy  along  with  others  not  in  the 
Prog  or  Indy  ranks.  Approximately  10% 
of  the  members  vote  in  this  ITU 
“primary”,  which  is  held  only  at  the 
meetings  of  the  local  union,  and  ballots 
are  available  only  there.  Here  in  Wash¬ 
ington  only  49  members  voted  out  of 
3500  this  time  on  the  “endorsement”  vote 
— and  the  local  Progs  handed  out  free 
beer,  etc.  for  two  hours  before  this  meet¬ 
ing  was  scheduled  to  open — and  after¬ 
ward  as  well.  Only  15%  of  the  ITU  be¬ 
long  to  the  so-called  politic£d  parties,  and 
about  20  members  name  the  candidates 
each  time. 

Jesse  B.  Manbeck 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Rogers  Asserts  President 
Has  Privilege  of  Secrecy 


Attorney  General  is  Quizzed 
On  Nixon  Succession  Compact 


By  James  J.  Butler 


Washington 

Attorney  General  William  P. 
Rogers  told  a  Senate  Committee 
on  Thursday  that  a  constitu¬ 
tionally  fixed  presidential  “priv¬ 
ilege,”  and  not  the  controversial 
“housekeeping  statute,”  is  the 
basis  for  withholding  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  press  and  from 
Congress. 

After  the  Committee  on  Con¬ 
stitutional  Rights  heard  Mr. 
Rogers  repeat  the  substance  of 
a  102-page  brief  which  he  had 
filed  last  year,  Senator  Thomas 
Hennings,  the  chairman,  asked 
if  the  document  wasn’t  in  fact  a 
reprint  of  a  three-part  serial 
which  appeared  in  the  Federal 
Bar  Journal  in  1949.  The  At¬ 
torney  General  confirmed,  but 
said  the  study  is  being  brought 
up  to  date. 

The  hearing  was  intended  to 
didt  the  views  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  on  an  amend¬ 
ment  clarifying  the  “housekeep¬ 
ing  statute,”  and  another  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  require¬ 
ment  that  executive  agencies  file 
^tten  justification  when  they 
intend  to  withhold  nonclassified 
material.  It  went  off  on  tan¬ 
gents. 

Sucression  Agreements 

Senator  Hennings,  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  charge  that  non- 
critical  information  is  withheld, 
suid  that  shortly  after  it  be¬ 
came  known  that  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  had  en¬ 
tered  into  an  agreement  on  the 
^ject  of  succession,  James  C. 
~*^Erty,  White  House  Press 
®*cretary,  issued  a  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  which  he  said  was 

more-or-less  a  copy  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding. 

“What  I  would  like  to  know 
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is  this,”  the  Senator  continued. 
“Does  the  statement  issued  by 
the  White  House  represent  the 
entire  agreement?  Isn’t  the  pub¬ 
lic  entitled  to  know  it  all?” 

Mr.  Rogers  said  he  could  not 
agree  that  Eisenhower  and 
Mr.  Nixon  should  be  required  to 
disclose  all  their  preliminary 
conversations,  but  he  said  em¬ 
phatically:  ‘“The  agreement  the 
President  released  is  the  agree¬ 
ment.” 

But,  Senator  Hennings  pur¬ 
sued,  Mr.  Hagerty  said  it  was 
“more  or  less”  the  agreement. 
“Do  we  have  all  or  a  distillation, 
or  perhaps  a  conclusion  someone 
drew?” 

The  agreement  announced  is 
the  agreement  reached,  Mr. 
Rogers  reiterated. 

Obviously  advertising  to  pub¬ 
lished  stories  concerning  re¬ 
ported  intercession  by  Sherman 
Adams  in  a  matter  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Missouri  Senator 
asked:  “Do  you  believe  a  presi¬ 
dential  assistant  may  intervene 
in  a  regulatory  agency  without 
authority  from  the  President,  to 
influence  the  action  of  a  regula¬ 
tory  agency?” 

Mr.  Rogers  sidestepped.  He 
would  have  to  know  all  of  the 
facts,  he  said.  The  executive 
privilege,  he  explained,  would 
generally  apply  to  inquiries  on 
behalf  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  operations  of  the 
agency,  such  as  budgetary 
needs,  efficiency  reports  and  the 
like.  As  to  inquiries  tending  to 
suggest  a  course  of  action  by  an 
executive  agency  with  respect  to 
a  judicial  proceeding  involving 
adversary  parties,  the  privilege 
would  not  apply.  The  privilege 
had  been  explained  to  mean  the 
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right  of  the  President  to  con¬ 
sider  infonnation  not  available 
to  Congress  or  to  the  public. 

Attorney  General  Rogers  an¬ 
swered:  “We  do  not  believe  that 
the  amendment  would  clarify 
Sec.  161  of  the  revised  statutes. 
In  the  absence  of  legislative  his¬ 
tory  or  more  specific  language 
we  cannot  determine  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  the  effect.” 

Anyway,  said  Mr.  Rogers,  this 
section  of  the  law  is  not  used  in 
judging  whether,  at  what  time 
and  at  what  stage  of  proceed¬ 
ings,  infonnation  should  be  re¬ 
leased  ;  that  is  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  power  given  to  the 
executive  by  interpretations  of 
the  Constitution  arrived  at  in 
many  controversies  from  George 
Washington  to  Dwight  Eisen¬ 
hower. 

Senator  Hennings  suggested 
that  in  view  of  the  agreement 
that  the  “housekeeping  statute” 
cannot  legally  be  used  to  sup¬ 
press  information,  there  should 
be  no  objection  to  saying  so  by 
legal  enactment.  What  more 
specific  language  is  needed?  he 
inquired. 

Mr.  Rogers  said  that  while 
the  amendment  is  meaningless 
as  it  stands  it  should  not  be 
adopted  without  including  an 
assurance  that  there  is  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  override  the  “executive 
privilege.” 

Asked  if  there  is  in  the 
amendment  any  language  or  im¬ 
plication  that  might  endanger 
national  defense  or  security,  the 
cabinet  member  said  he  frankly 
didn’t  know  what  the  effect 
would  be.  However,  he  assured, 
he  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  change — ^with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  powers  expressly  unim¬ 
paired. 

Areas  of  Privilege 

“The  statute,  if  cited,  was  in¬ 
correctly  cited  and  is  not  the 
basis  for  withholding  informa¬ 
tion,”  he  emphasized. 

Senator  Hennings  asked  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  or  in  decisions  by  courts 


that  allows  the  President  to 
withhold  information.  As  to  the 
first  part  ,of  the  inquiry,  Mr. 
Rogers  repeated  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  which  have  been  accepted 
over  a  period  of  more  than  150 
years,  based  on  the  constitu¬ 
tional  separation  of  power;  as 
to  the  second,  he  said  there  are 
no  court  decisions  because  the 
legislative  branch  has  never 
seen  fit  to  “make  a  case”  on  it. 

Asked  to  enumerate  the  area 
of  Presidential  “privilege”  over 
information  disclosure,  Mr. 
Rogers  began  with  national  se¬ 
curity  and  then  lumped  “other 
reasons  supported  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  separation  of  powers.” 


Four  Principles 

Mr.  Rogers  added:  “Constant 
repetition  of  charges  of  secrecy 
in  government  is  harmful.”  He 
denied  there  is  unnecessary  de¬ 
lay,  or  withholding,  and  said 
there  are  four  principles  which 
govern  release  of  federal  infor¬ 
mation  today : 

1.  The  right,  like  freedom  of 
speech  or  press,  is  not  absolute 
or  without  limitations.  Disclo¬ 
sure  must  always  be  consistent 
with  the  national  security  and 
public  interest. 

2.  The  approach  must  be  not 
how  much  can  legitimately  be 
withheld,  but  rather  how  little 
must  necessarily  be  withheld. 

3.  Disclosure  should  promptly 
be  made  when  it  appears  that 
the  factors  justifying  non-dis¬ 
closure  no  longer  pertain. 

4.  Non-disclosure  can  never 
be  justified  as  a  means  of  cover¬ 
ing  mistakes,  avoiding  embar¬ 
rassment,  or  for  political,  per¬ 
sonal,  or  pecuniary  reasons. 

Can  Delegate  Privilege 

Asked  whether  the  President 
can  delegate  to  others  the  “privi¬ 
lege”  of  withholding,  Mr. 
Rogers  answered:  “No  question 
about  it;  to  anybody  in  the  exec¬ 
utive  branch.”  As  to  whether 
there  are  any  limitations,  any 
forms  or  technical  delegation 
required,  the  answer  was: 
“None.” 

As  to  whether  an  executive 
agency  has  power  to  suppress 
information  except  as  to  sub¬ 
jects  covered  in  Congressional 
grants  of  such  power,  or  “privi¬ 
lege”  extended  by  the  President, 
the  reply  was  that  there  is  none. 

In  an  opening  statement, 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Pro  and  Con:  Sliding 
Scale  or  Flat  Rate? 


Boston  We  are  looking  for  a  true  scale.” 
Sliding  scale  or  flat  rates  for  Speaking  for  the  flat  rate, 
national  advertisers?  William  H.  Monaghan,  director 

Two  sides  of  the  question  Media,  John  C.  Dowd,  Inc., 
were  presented  to  members  of  Boston  Advertising  Agency,  said 
the  New  England  Newspaper  could  not  see  the  benefit  of 


Advertising  Executives  Associa-  frequency  (on  discounts)  in 
tion  at  a  meeting  here  March  3.  classified,  ’  and  also  “cannot  see 


Opening  for  the  discount  ar-  savings  to  the  papers  in  re- 
gument.  Jack  Rozene  of  The  turn  for  volume  contracts. 


Bozene  Advertising  Agency  checked  one  of  the  metro- 

politan  newspapers  of  1956  in 

“We  strons-lv  feel  that  this  ^uto  advertising 

we  strongly  leel  that  this  accounts: 


Only  a  Third 
Of  Staff  Works  I  rri 
As  Reporters 


sliding  scale  rate  plan  d^s  m-  357  used  more  than  500  lines; 
deed  incite  the  advertiser  to  take  _ -.nnnn  /. 


Needham 


j  1  11x1.  t.-  125,  more  than  10,000;  6,  more 

a  good  long  Iwk  at  where  his  than  50,000 ;  and  none  used  more 
^vertising  dollar  wi  1  be  spent,  ^ 

With  a  suitable  incentive  rate  in  ^ 


V  t  4.V  7  ^  percent  would  have  been  eligible, 

elfect,  the  adverUser  would  be  ^he  flat  rate  is  better  for  the 


>  newspaper  s^^all  new  advertiser.  He  sees  he 
medium,  because  it  would  then  . 


Li _ .1  and  does  not  get  the  feeling  he 


that  other  media  have  enjoyed  j  ,, 

for  many,  many  years.  contend^  that  sliding  scale 

“This  one  gain  alone  would  be  would  pose  a  “whale  of  a  book- 
a  major  factor  in  aiding  the  keeping  problem.” 


Jann,  Kelley 
Firm  Names 
New  Officers 


Executive  personnel  changes 


Only  a  third  of  all  those  peo¬ 
ple  you  see  in  the  editorial  room 
are  reporters. 

This  discovery  was  made  by 
Dr.  Paul  J.  Deutschmann  and 
Dr.  John  Adams  of  Michigan 
State  University  when  they 
compiled  the  information  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  survey  of  227  daily 
newspapers  of  50,000  circulation 
and  over. 

The  study,  made  for  Parade 
Publications,  Inc.,  has  prompted 
a  suggestion  by  Arthur  (^) 
Motley,  Parade’s  publisher,  that 
newspapers  in  non-competing 
markets  work  out  arrangements 
to  share  reportorial  and  edi¬ 
torial  services  in  areas  of  “to¬ 
getherness”  such  as  sports  con¬ 
tests,  farm  coverage,  religious 
news,  etc. 

Mr.  Motley  spoke  at  the 


in  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.,  newspa- 


newspaper  industry  to  get— and  Frank  Stevens,  manager  of 


per  representatives,  were  an-  editorial  service  idea 

nounced  this  week.  '^‘th  the  general  thesis  of  news- 

Henry  C.  Jann,  formerly  pres-  papers  working  together  m 
ident,  becomes  chairman  of  the  marketing  and  adver- 

board  and  continues  as  treas-  “^ing. 


keep— its  rightful  share  of  dol-  the  Boston  office  of  Gilman, 
lars  that  now  find  their  way  Nicoll  &  Ruthman,  newspaper 
into  other  less  productive,  but  representatives,  said  “most  of 
incentive-wise  attractive-media,  the  volume  in  newspapers  comes 
“The  advertiser  will  be  en-  from  small  space  users.  The  slid- 
couraged  to  use  the  newspaper  j^g  scale  involves  larger  users, 
more  consistently.  Newspapers  will  benefit  from 

“Other  media  offer  frequency  producing  results  more  than 
rates  while  most  newspapers  do  from  sliding  scales.” 
not  offer  this  inducement  to  na-  He  said,  “Newspapers  can 
tional  advertisers.  This  means  tailor  to  suit  volume,  unlike 
that  when  cancellation  is  in  the  radio  and  TV — that’s  why  radio 
air,  the  advertiser  can  cancel  and  TV  give  big  discounts.” 
from  the  newspaper  with  no  In  rebuttal,  Mr.  Moloney  said : 
loss,  while,  should  he  cancel  in  “We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the 
other  media,  he  loses  certain  end  of  all  problems.  There  are 
rate  benefits.  Result,  the  news-  many  problems;  this  is  one  of 


urer. 

Vincent  J.  Kelley  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  ;  he  was  formerly  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  secretary. 


Employment  data  gathered  by 
the  Michigan  professors  came 


New  vicepresidents  are  Frank-  from  28%  of  the  newspapers  in 


lin  H.  Carpenter  and  Walter  R.  the  total  survey.  It  gave  this 


Stecher  of  the  Chicago  office  and  picture  of  staff  size: 


Fred  W.  Pitzer  of  New  York.  Circulation  Full  Time 

Stephen  F.  Needham,  New  50-  74,000  .  44.4 

York,  is  the  newly  elected  secre-  "^5-  99,000  .  57.3 

tary.  100-149,000  81.1 

Effective  March  1,  Jann  &  150-199,000  .  103.0 

Kelley  was  appointed  advertis-  200-299,000  . 

ing  representative  of  the  New  300-399,000  .  169.2 

York  Mirror  in  the  11  western  400-499,000  .  258.0 

states.  500-599,000  234.0 


paper  advertising  is  eliminated  them.  The  100  largest  adver- 
first.  In  a  case  like  this,  the  tisers  account  for  a  lot.  The  per- 


500-599,000  .  234.0 


^iitage  we  have  been  getting  is  opln^^  aTaS  City'officTS  ^^^Te^totol' ^F^epoVtei-/^^^^^ 


two  strikes  already  called. 


growing  smaller  all  the  time. 


Explaining  “sliding  scale,”  he  Last  year  they  spent  more 
said  it  is  a  “misnomer”  which  money  in  television  than  they 


Robert  J.  Menadier  as  manager,  from  21%  of  the  staff  in  the 
•  50,000-group  to  83%  of  the  staff 


gives  an  inaccurate  picture.  He  did  in  newspapers.”  He  advised. 


contended  that  “incentive  rate”  “Put  in  a  sliding  scale  when  you 
should  be  used.  are  making  a  rate  change.” 

Herbert  W.  Moloney,  Jr., 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  * 

newspaper  representatives,  said :  ^ ^  i 

“We  have  not  been  getting  our  Kight-tO-K.llow  Parley 
share  of  the  national  advertising  South  Hadley,  Mass, 

budget.  This  year  all  of  our  ^  two-day  conference  on  the 
papers  will  average  12  to  15  per-  people’s  right-to-know  will  take 
cent  off.”  He  said,  advertisers  place  March  21-22  at  Mount 
can  get  in  or  out  as  fast  as  they  Holyoke  College.  The  Holyoke 
want  under  flat  rates.  “Very  few  Transcript-Telegram  is  a  co- 
are  using  nwspapers  on  a  con-  syionsor  and  its  publisher,  Wil- 
sistent  basis,”  he  said.  “We  flam  Dwight,  president  of  the 
strongly  favor  sliding  scales.  American  Newspaper  Publish- 
“I  would  rather  see  10  percent  ers  Association,  is  working  out 
between  the  top  and  bottom,  the  speakers’  list  with  Dr.  Rich¬ 
making  it  equitable,  than  to  go  ard  G.  Gettell,  president  of  the 
to  20  percent  in  the  beginning,  college. 


WU  Exonerate<l 
of  Prewi  Charge 


in  the  biggest  papers. 

The  survey  also  brought  out 
that  newspapers  generally  draw 


Washington  upon  13  syndicates  for  material 
An  FCC  Examiner  has  found  and  average  2.9  wire  services. 


that  Western  Union  moved  mes-  Among  the  individual  serv- 


sages  from  the  1956  Democratic  ices,  AP  was  first  with  93% 
National  Convention  to  Press  while  UP  was  listed  by  70%i 


Wireless  for  overseas  transmis-  INS  by  50%  and  Reuters  by 
sion  with  a  time  lag  that  re-  21%  of  the  list  of  227  papers 


suited  from  negligence,  not  from  in  the  survey, 
deliberate  or  intentional  action.  • 

Examiner  Hugh  B.  Hutchin-  a  j  i?  i 

son  issued  an  initial  decision,  Asian  Flu  Ads  End 
subject  to  FCC  review,  on  the  The  Warner-Lambert  Phar- 


basis  of  a  complaint  by  Press  maceutical  Co.,  Morris  Plains, 
Wireless,  Inc.,  that  the  delays  N.  J.,  will  discontinue  adver- 


amounted  to  discrimination  tising  claims  that  Listerine  anti- 
against  PW  and  in  favor  of  com-  septic  provides  protection 
peting  carriers.  The  Examiner  against  Asian  flu,  according  to 
found  no  basis  for  the  charge,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
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How  to  Run  Better  Weekly, 
Theme  of  NEA  Panel  Advice 


CS 


Tips  Given  for  Circulation  Gain, 
Ad  Rates,  Improvement  of  Paper 


New  Orleans 
The  wide  range  of  problems 
confronting  the  publishers  of 
wedcly  newspapers  were  aired 
here  last  week  at  the  mid-winter 
'meeting  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association. 

Speakers  discussed  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  increasing  advertising 
ntes,  building  circulation,  using 
photographs,  and  improving  the 
content  of  news  columns. 

Range  of  Discussion 

Some  of  the  points  made: 
Personal  solicitation  (getting 
out  and  knocking  on  doors)  can 
double  a  weekly’s  circulation. 

Special  attention  to  key  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts  helps  retain 
Aem  and  tends  to  create  more. 

(kwd,  plentiful  locations  can 
increase  single  copy  sales  enorm¬ 
ously. 

Editors  are  going  to  have  to 
devote  more  effort  to  making 
their  papers  balanced  and  at¬ 
tractive. 

Increases  may  be  in  order  on 
some  papers’  circulation  prices 
and  on  their  advertising  rates. 

Photographs  are  becoming 
more  widely  used,  even  on  edi¬ 
torial  pages. 

How  To  Double  Cirrulation 

Leading  off  the  panel.  Robert 
Angers  Jr.,  of  the  Franklin 
(La.)  Banner-Tribune  said: 

“The  circulation  of  the  8500 
weekly  newspapers  of  America 
can  be  doubled  by  March  1, 
1959.  It  can  be  done  in  a  very 
fundamental  manner,  without  a 
lot  of  ballyhoo,  hardware  prem¬ 
iums,  free  movie  tickets  and  cut 
rates  or  giveaway  subscriptions 
^  to  four  national  magazines. 

“This  job  can  be  accomplished 
if  the  editors  and  publishers  set 
the  example  by  personal  solicita¬ 
tion.  They  have  the  finest  com¬ 
modity  in  the  world  to  sell.  They 
know  more  about  their  product 
than  anyone  else  and  all  they 
need  to  do  it  to  tell  that  story  in 
language  that  people  can  under¬ 
stand. 

“Knock  on  doors,  face  the 
^ple  in  your  trade  territory. 
Tell  them  the  truth  about  the 
services  that  your  newspaper 
^ders.  Quote  the  same  rates 
~  everyone  and  make  it  conven¬ 
ient  for  them  to  subscribe. 

"It’s  actually  that  simple.  Sell 
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subscriptions  with  the  same  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  you  sell  adver¬ 
tising  space.  Ask  people  to  buy 
your  newspaper  with  the  same 
fervor  that  you  ask  for  support 
of  your  editorial  campaign  to 
improve  the  fire  department. 

Shift  Your  Duties 

“Just  a  year  ago  we  set  our 
personal  solicitation  campaign 
into  motion.  We  brought  the 
advertising  manager,  the  press¬ 
man  and  an  apprentice  printer 
into  the  sales  effort  so  that  the 
work  force  could  get  the  ‘feel’ 
of  the  circulation  phase  of  the 
business.  After  three  months  we 
hired  a  one  time  insurance  sales¬ 
man  as  circulation  manager  and 
taught  him  the  technique.  Eight 
months  from  the  time  this  cam¬ 
paign  started  our  circulation 
(an  anemic  3,000)  had  increased 
by  71  per  cent. 

“If  subscriptions  are  to  be  sold 
you  must  leave  the  office  to  do 
the  job  and,  of  course,  this 
means  shifting  some  of  your 
other  duties  around.  It’s  sur¬ 
prising  to  learn  how  easy  the 
other  folks  in  the  office  can  get 
along  while  you’re  gone. 

But  selling  by  personal  con¬ 
tact  takes  time  and  one  rule  we 
learned  long  ago  was  never  give 
the  potential  subscriber  the  idea 
that  you’re  in  a  hurry. 

“Try  this  approach.  You’d  be 
sui’prised  how  easy  it  is  to  sell 
your  weekly  newspaper — with¬ 
out  premiums.” 

Key  Advertisers 

The  basics  of  developing  an 
advertising  account  were  ex¬ 
amined  by  Joseph  Silverberg, 
Lafourche  Comet,  Thibodaux, 
La.  He  said: 

“1.  There  must  be  an  appreci¬ 
ation  on  the  part  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  that  the  newspaper  has 
and  will  cointinue  to  produce 
results  for  him  as  long  as  he 
uses  it  properly. 

“2.  There  must  be  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  that  he  enjoys  special 
treatment  as  the  newspaper 
gives  him  only  as  long  as  he 
continues  his  eminence  in  his 
line  of  business. 

“3.  There  must  be  a  spirit  of 
cooperativeness  that  extends 
through  the  entire  staff  of  the 
newspaper  toward  these  key 
accounts. 
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“4.  There  must  be  a  realiza¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper  that  the  key  local  account 
is  entitled  to  special  services. 

“How  does  a  newspaper  serv¬ 
ice  a  key  local  account?  He  is 
usually  found  on  a  righthand 
page  with  live  news  adjacent  to 
his  ad. 

“Let  the  account  know  you 
have  a  camera  and  engraving 
facilities;  yes,  give  him  free  cuts 
when  he  needs  them.  A  picture 
is  just  as  easy  to  take  and  make 
as  it  is  to  write  and  set  a  simi¬ 
lar  amount  of  copy. 

Distinctive  Signature 

“Help  the  merchant  design  a 
distinctive  signature  and  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  use  it  on  his  writing 
paper,  his  stationery,  as  well  ds 
in  his  ads. 

“Promote  the  store’s  regular 
ads  on  bulletin  boards  you  set 
up  in  the  store.  Yes,  you  might 
have  to  buy  the  bulletin  boards. 

“Furnish  him  with  extra 
checking  copies.  Keep  a  scrap 
book  of  all  his  ads.  A  top  mer¬ 
chant  knows  which  ads  pull  the 
best  and  a  good  scrap  book 
gives  you  and  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  developing  first  class 
promotional  ideas. 

“Furnish  your  key  accounts 
with  copies  of  your  advertising 
service.  It  makes  him  realize 
you’re  spending  some  of  his 
money  to  help  him  get  more 
business. 

“Keep  an  accurate  list  of  your 
key  merchant’s  cooperative  ac¬ 
counts  and  make  sure  he  takes 
full  advantage  of  any  rebates  he 
has  coming  to  him.  Work  with 
the  key  merchant’s  distributors 
to  secure  up  to  the  minute  pro¬ 
motional  material. 

“Give  your  key  merchants  a 
break.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  spend¬ 
ing  some  money  for  distinctive 
and  new  type  faces  and 
borders. 

W.  C.  Simonton,  Covington 
(Tenn.)  Leader,  took  up  the 
business  of  revenue  subscrip¬ 
tions.  He  said: 

“We  have  never  found  a  re¬ 
newal  letter  which  brings  in 
subscription  renewals  like  a 
statement.  We  now  make  a  point 
of  mail  subscription  statements 
just  before  the  first-of-the- 
months  bills  begin.” 

Selling  Single  Copies 

A.  H.  Robbins  Jr.,  Hopewell 
(Va.)  News,  gave  some  pointers 
on  single  copy  sales: 

“If  you  are  now  selling  single 


AWARD-GIVER— George  Mafhie- 
sen,  left,  of  KPIX  is  on  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end  as  Dwight  D.  Newton, 
right,  hands  out  awards  for  his 
favorite  TV  programs.  Mr.  New¬ 
ton  is  a  San  Francisco  Examiner 
columnist. 


copies  only  over  your  own  coun¬ 
ter,  the  first  step  is  to  pick  the 
locations  of  other  outlets.  We 
send  the  first  papers  off  the 
press  to  our  single  copy  outlets. 
Our  outlets  consist  of: 

“The  one  newsstand  in  our 
city,  all  four  of  the  drug  stores, 
the  bus  station,  a  stationery 
store,  two  hotels  and  a  motel, 
two  industrial  plants  and  one 
supermarket. 

“It  is  essential  to  arrange 
for  a  good  location.  It  is  import¬ 
ant  to  check  your  signs  and 
racks  often  to  see  that  they 
remain  in  good  shape. 

“I  would  advise  against  al¬ 
lowing  returns.  You  may  feel 
that  it  puts  a  lid  on  sales  be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  your  outlets 
will  hold  down  on  orders.  But 
returns  can  get  out  of  hand. 

“Weeklies  need  multiple 
column  heads  and  pictures  for 
a  bright,  attractive  front  page.” 

Audited  Circulation 

John  Shinners,  Hartford 
(Wis.)  Times-Presa,  advised 
weekly  publishers  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  system  of  audited 
circulation  provided  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
In  this  respect  he  said: 

“Any  program  of  scientific 
circulation  building  must  origin¬ 
ate  with  and  end  with  a  mean¬ 
ingful  bookkeeping  system — not 
records  for  records  sake — just 
an  effective  system  that  can  and 
does  supply  specific  answers  to 
specific  questions. 

“To  begin  such  a  program  on 
the  basis  of  a  hunch,  or  an  esti¬ 
mate — and  that,  after  all,  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  all  too 
many  weekly  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  figures — and  by  adding  to 
it  another  estimate — ^well,  two 
unknowns  do  not  make  a  posi¬ 
tive.  Certainly  the  sum  of  two 

{Continued  on  page  64) 
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Reporters  Shake  Up 
State  Patronage  Tree 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  lid  was  blown  off  patron¬ 
age  payrolls  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  when  Ai-vis 
Chalmers,  of  the  Albany  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News,  devised  a  strat¬ 
agem  that  got  results. 

The  payrolls,  embodying  juicy 
plums  for  faithful  of  both 
parties,  long  have  been  secret. 
In  previous  years,  desultory  at¬ 
tempts  to  pry  some  details  from 
the  State  Department  of  Audit 
and  Control,  through  which 
State  disbursements  are  chan¬ 
neled,  met  with  the  stock  answer 
that  the  information  could  be 
given  only  in  specific  instances, 
and  then  only  wdth  the  approval 
of  the  legislative  leaders. 

This  year  Mr.  Chalmers, 
Managing  Editor  Robert  Fich- 
enberg  and  City  Editor  Duane 
LaFleche,  at  a  pre-session  con¬ 
ference  to  discuss  the  Gannett 
paper’s  coverage  for  the  session, 
decided  to  dig  out  the  patronage. 

Mr.  Chalmers  went  to  the 
Department  of  Audit  and  Con¬ 
trol,  and  demanded  all  the  legis¬ 
lative  payrolls. 


12  Republican  county  chairmen 
and  21  Democratic  counter-parts 
had  full  or  part-time  state  jobs. 
This  necessitated  checking  the 
list  of  county  chairmen  of  both 
parties,  locating  the  names  on 
assorted  payrolls,  and  checking 
out  with  Governor  Harriman’s 
office. 

Repercussions  were  prompt  in 
the  Legislature  and  the  leaders 
got  into  a  tangle  with  Governor 
Harriman  on  a  program  to  con¬ 
trol  the  payroll. 


More  Than  ^’ife  Knew 


75  Different  Payrolls 


Audit  and  Control  officials 
told  Mr.  Chalmers  it  had  ap¬ 
proximately  75  payrolls  in  the 
categories  requested.  Mr.  Chal¬ 
mers  decided  to  start  with  the 
major  ones,  those  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  Assembly,  and  work 
from  there. 

A  task  force  of  four  scrutin¬ 
ized  the  payrolls,  spending  more 
than  a  week  cross-checking  more 
than  1,500  names.  They  turned 
up  husband  and  wife  teams, 
married  women  listed  under 
maiden  names,  party  workers 
employed  in  party  he^quarters, 
and  the  operator  of  a  private 
Republican  “bottle  club”  oper¬ 
ating  in  an  Albany  hotel  on  the 
Assembly  payroll  as  a  general 
clerk,  at  $6,000  a  year. 

Checking  the  names  of  women 
working  under  maiden  names 
whs  expedited  by  anonymous 
tipsters,  who  phoned  the  news¬ 
paper  to  look  into  certain  names. 

Shortly  after  the  series  broke 
in  the  Knickerbocker  News,  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  assigrned  Walter  MacDonald 
to  work  with  Mr.  Chalmers’ 
team.  The  New  York  Joumal- 
American  sent  Dom  Frasca  here 
to  take  a  hand  also. 

Mr.  Chalmers  found  the  task 
of  checking  on  party  leaders 
holding  lush  job.i  particularly 
onerous.  A  check  disclosed  that 


Sidelights  of  the  series: 

The  wife  of  one  patronage 
jobholder  discovered,  on  reading 
the  Knickerbocker  News,  that 
her  husband  was  getting  $11,000 
a  year,  instead  of  the  $6,000  he 
had  told  her  he  received,  and 
that  he  was  spending  the  extra 
$5,000  on  sideline  romances. 

Senator  Wheeler  Milmo  said 
two  employes  of  his  weekly 
newspaper  Canastota  Bee  Jour¬ 
nal,  drew  pay  for  part-time 
work  done  for  a  committee  on 
natural  resources  of  which  he  is 
chairman.  One  is  a  bookkeeper; 
the  other  is  circulation  manager. 

A  secretary  reported  that  she 
had  had  two  marriage  offers 
after  her  salary  was  published. 

Morale  among  patronage  job¬ 
holders  was  wrecked.  Many  had 
suspected,  but  w’eren’t  certain, 
that  there  were  wide  divergences 
in  pay  for  the  same  titles. 

Mr.  MacDonald’s  checking  by 
telephone  turned  up  scores  of 
“employees”  who  never  even 
visited  their  offices  at  the 
Capitol. 

Two  legislative  consultants, 
receiving  compensation  on  two 
payrolls,  actually  were  paid 
more  than  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States. 


Hit-Run  Car  in  Sight, 
Roger  and  Over 

Los  Angeles 

A  Mirror-News  team  was 
credited  this  week  with  the  cap 
ture  of  a  hit-run  driver  who 
had  seriously  injured  a  police 
officer. 

Reporter  Roger  Beck  and 
Photographer  Loren  Patty  heard 
a  description  of  the  hit-run  car 
on  their  cruiser  car  radio.  A 
few  minutes  later  they  spotted 
the  car  on  the  Hollywood  Free¬ 
way. 

They  called  Howard  Wil¬ 
liams  on  the  city  desk,  and  he 
relayed  to  police  their  con¬ 
tinuing  reports  of  the  speeding 
car’s  movements.  Police  caught 
up  with  it  10  miles  from  the 
site  of  the  accident  near  down¬ 
town  Los  Angeles. 


Press  and  TV 
1  Advance  Copy 
Release  Hour 


Wl 


Mississippi  Press 
Honors  Mrs.  Smith 


New  Orleans 

The  Mississippi  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  meeting  here  last  week, 
gave  its  Freedom  of  the  Press 
citation  to  Mrs.  Hazel  Brannon 
Smith,  editor  of  the  weekly 
Lexington  Advertiser. 

J.  0.  Emmerich,  editor  of  the 
Jackson  State  Times,  made  the 
presentation,  hailing  Mrs.  Smith 
for  her  legal  fight  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  significant  victory 
for  the  state’s  press.  The  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Supreme  Court  ruled 
unanimously  that  proof  of  the 
substantial  truth  of  a  publica¬ 
tion  made  with  good  motives  and 
for  justifiable  ends  is  a  com¬ 
plete  defense  in  an  action  for 
libel. 


Three  press  associations  and 
four  broadcasting  systems  on 
Feb.  28  reached  an  agreement 
to  advance  release  of  copy  em¬ 
bargoed  for  morning  or  eve¬ 
ning  papers  by  30  minutes. 
Broadcasters  had  sought  an 
hour’s  advance  in  the  release 
time. 

The  agreement  reads: 

“Effective  immediately,  any 
material  for  release  in  morning 
newspapers  will  be  for  auto¬ 
matic  release  at  6:30  p.m.,  ex¬ 
isting  New  York  time.  Any  ma¬ 
terial  for  release  in  afternoon 
newspapers  will  be  for  release 
at  6:30  a.m. — Eastern  Standard 
Time  or  Eastern  Daylight  Time 
as  the  case  may  be. 

“The  new  agreement  sup¬ 
plants  one  which  was  among 
the  three  press  associations  but 
did  not  include  the  television 
and  radio  networks.  The  former 
agreement  called  for  automatic 
releases  at  7  p.m.  and  7  a.m., 
New  York  time. 
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Parties  to  Agreement 


Winnipeg  Editor 
On  IPI  Fellowship 


Resolution  Lauds 
Newspaper  Series 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

Members  of  the  Pasadena 
school  board  have  commended, 
by  official  resolution,  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  Independent,  Star-News 
for  a  series  of  articles  on  school 
building  needs.  The  series  was 
written  by  John  Burtt. 

“These  articles  have  been  in 
the  best  tradition  of  the  free 
press  in  that  they  have  abjec- 
tively  sought  to  bring  facts  be¬ 
fore  the  public  to  the  end  that 
intelligent  judgments  may  be 
formed,”  the  resolution  said. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 

Joseph  N.  Gelmon,  26,  assist¬ 
ant  news  editor  of  the  Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  has  been  named  the 
first  Canadian  winner  of  a  jour¬ 
nalism  exchange  fellowship  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and 
the  Commonwealth.  The  fellow¬ 
ship  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Press  Institute. 

Mr.  Gelmon  will  spend  two 
months  on  the  staff  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  and 
in  June  he  will  tour  the  United 
States. 


“The  parties  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  are  United  Press,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  International  News 
Service,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  American  Broadcast 
ing  Company,  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System. 

“It  was  stipulated  that  no 
party  to  the  agreement  would 
attempt  to  persuade  a  news 
source  to  change  a  release  time, 

“Problems  arising  in  connec 
tion  with  Washington  material 
will  be  settled  by  the  Washing 
ton  news  desks  of  the  press  as¬ 
sociations  and  the  networks. 
Problems  involving  material 
outside  Washington  will  be  set 
tied  by  the  New  York  news 
desks.” 

Bylaws  of  the  Associated 
Press  prohibit  it  from  signing 
the  agreement,  but  it  will  ad 
here  to  its  provisions. 
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‘Booby  Trap’  Action 
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Borden  Scholar 


David  Miller,  who  works  part- 
time  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  Borden  Graduate 
Award  in  Jouimalism  ($500)  at 
Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 


Cleveland 

As  a  result  of  stories  in  the 
Cleveland  Press  on  the  mechan¬ 
ic’s  liens,  which  the  paper  calls 
a  “booby  trap”  in  the  cases  of 
many  homeowners,  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Home  Improvement 
Contractors  Association  is  ap¬ 
pointing  a  committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  complaints.  The  associa¬ 
tion  has  praised  the  articles 
written  by  Bill  Dvorak. 
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What  Managing  Editors  Think 
Of  Journalism  Graduates 


Short  on  reportorial  initia¬ 
tive. 

Lack  of  ability  to  write  good 
spot  news.  His  training  seems 
to  have  led  him  largely  into  the 
feature  writing  field. 

Some  are  too  idealistic.  Others 
seem  more  interested  in  edi¬ 


torial  and  feature  writing  than 


Only  One  in  Four  Will  Give 
1  Or  2  Years  Experience  Rating 

By  W.  J.  Thomas,  Ph.D. 

Journalism  Department,  Baylor  Uniwrsity,  Texas 

Slightly  more  than  one-half  American  Council  for  Education 
of  the  daily  newspaper  editors  for  Journalism? 

•insist  that  new  staff  members  Yes — 1;  No — 35 

be  college  graduates  but  very  4.  Do  you  keep  a  list  of  the 
few  stipulate  that  they  be  grad-  45  schools  handy  for  reference 
Bites  of  journalism  schools  in  hiring? 


siderably  different  from  those  of  m  news  coverage 
most  newspapers.  We  feel  that  Just  plain  simple  grammar, 
if  a  man  is  bright  he  can  learn  If  they  have  a  common  weak- 
our  way  of  doing  things  whether  ness — whic^x  I  doubt — it  prob- 
he  went  to  j-school  or  not.  ably  is  in  assumption  that  they 

Greater  ability  to  recognize  are  completely  equipped  to  do  a 
newsworthiness  of  a  situation,  top  newspaper  job. 

Presumed,  at  the  start,  more  Superficiality  and  glibness, 
knowledgeable.  Too  stereotyped  and  too  often 

Better  foundation  on  which  to  want  limitations  on  work.  Place 
build.  too  much  accent  on  money. 

General  preference  based  on  Lack  of  education  in  depth  in 
the  fact  that  his  choice  of  jour-  science  and  economics, 
nalism  indicates  a  more  avid  Too  much  classroom  theory 


Approximately  one  editor  in 
every  four  will  give  the  new 
j-Bcbool  graduate  from  one  to 
two  years  experience  credit. 

Accreditation  of  the  j-school 
which  the  applicant  attended  is 
in  almost  negligible  factor. 

About  one-third  of  the  papers 
will  start  the  j-school  graduate 
it  a  higher  salary  than  that 
paid  to  a  college  graduate  with 
no  j-school  training. 

These  are  among  the  conclu¬ 
sions  that  might  be  drawn  from 
a  poll  taken  of  54  managing 
editors  located  in  every  state  of 
the  union.  Three  of  these  polled 
were  with  the  three  big  news 
agencies. 

On  50th  Anniversary 

The  poll  was  motivated  by  the 
fact  that  education  for  journal¬ 
ism  on  the  college  and  university 
level  is  50  years  old  in  1968. 
The  school  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  which 
dates  back  to  1907,  has  planned 
a  year-long  series  of  events  to 
mark  the  occasion 
It  seems  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  try  to  learn  where  edu¬ 
cation  for  journalism  stands 
with  managing  editors,  who,  as 
a  group,  stand  closest  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  practices  of  their  re- 


Yes— 2;  No— 34 

One  editor  answering  no  said 
he  would  like  to  have  such  a  list. 

5.  When  you  hire  a  journal¬ 
ism  school  graduate,  how  much 
experience  do  you  credit  him 
with? 

One  year — 4 

Two  years — 3 

None — 27 

Two  editors  whose  responses 
are  not  tabulated  above  said 
their  papers  give  one  or  two 
years  credit  depending  upon  the 
individual.  Another  explained 
that  his  paper  has  a  guild  con¬ 
tract  and  the  guild  allows  no 
granting  of  experience  for  col¬ 
lege  journalism. 

6.  If  you  hired  two  staff 
members,  both  recent  college 
graduates,  one  of  whom  is  a 
journalism  school  graduate, 
would  you  start  the  j-school 
graduate  at  a  higher  salary? 

Yes— 13;  No— 19 

Four  editors  said  they  were 
unable  to  mark  this  with  a  yes 
or  no.  Two  of  the  four  said  it 
would  depend  on  capabilities  and 
potential.  The  third  said  it 
would  depend  on  other  qualifica¬ 
tions.  The  fourth  said  it  would 
depend  on  the  specific  job  for 
which  he  was  hired. 

In  Graduate's  Favor 


interest  in  newspaper  work. 

Possesses  wide  fundamental 
knowledge  of  newspaper  craft 
and  requires  less  training  to 
acquire  skill. 

Little  or  none,  after  both  are 
fully  trained  in  newsroom.  | 

Depends  on  what  journalism 
graduate  did  to  improve  his  abil¬ 
ity  during  his  school  years. 

J-school  grads  move  up  much 
faster  if  they  show  they  can 
out-produce  non-j -school  grads, 
which  they  usually  do. 

Usually  better  equipped  to 
tackle  major  assignments,  more 
worldly  wise,  aims  at  jobs  re¬ 
quiring  more  education,  such  as 
^itorial  writing,  business  edi¬ 
tor,  etc. 

None. 

Some  English  majors  who 
have  done  some  types  of  news¬ 
paper  work  get  a  fairly  even 
start. 

Greatest  Weakness 

8  What  is  the  greatest  weak¬ 
ness  you  find  in  j-school  gradu¬ 
ates? 

Spelling  and  grammar  and 
realizing  they  must  understand 
facts  thoroughly  before  they  can 
present  them  in  an  adequate 
story. 

Little  actual  experience  and 


lege  editor  is  usually  two  years 
ahead  of  one  who  had  only  j- 
courses. 

Lack  of  zeal;  laziness  (not  all 
of  course). 

They  don’t  understand  they 
are  beginners  until  they  prove 
otherwise. 

Advice  to  Their  Own 

9.  If  your  own  child  were 
planning  to  enter  journalism, 
which  of  the  following  educa¬ 
tional  plans  would  you  advise? 

Liberal  arts  degree  with  no 
journalism — 1 

Liberal  arts  with  major  in 
journalism — 10 

Liberal  arts  (no  journalism) 
plus  graduate  work  in  journal¬ 
ism — 6 

Liberal  arts  with  major  in 
journalism  plus  graduate  work 
in  journalism — 12 

(Continued  on  page  66) 

Faculty  Reviews 
J~Curriculum 

Urbana-Champaign,  Ill. 

Faculty  members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journalism  and  Commu¬ 
nications  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  are  filling  out  a  25-pa£;e 
questionnaire  exploring  all 


spective  newspapers. 

Thirty-five  managing  editors 
of  newspapers  and  one  manag- 
'i>?  editor  of  a  news  service 
responded. 

The  questionnaire  with  re¬ 
sponses  follows : 

1.  Do  you  insist  that  new  staff 
oembers  be  college  graduates? 

'Ifes— 19;  No— 17 

2.  Do  you  insist  that  new  staff 
members  be  journalism  school 
graduates? 

Yes— 2;  No— 34 

3.  Do  you  insist  that  the  jour- 
rj^ism  school  graduates  hired 
w  from  one  of  the  45  schools 
^th  sequences  accredited  by  the 


7.  What  strength,  if  any,  does 
a  j-school  graduate  have  over  a 
non-j -school  graduate  in  the 
newsroom? 

Most  pertinent  comments 
were: 

Knowledge  of  terminology 
and  is  off  to  a  faster  start. 

A  j-school  graduate  does  not 
necessarily  have  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  make  him  superior 
to  a  non-j oumalism  school  grad¬ 
uate.  In  our  experience  what¬ 
ever  a  man  has  learned  in  or 
out  of  the  school  or  on  another 
newspaper  usually  must  be  un¬ 
learned  after  he  comes  to  work 
for  us  Our  standards  are  con- 


either  don’t  know  or  don’t  care 
about  deadlines. 

Lack  of  proper  attitude  for 
continued  training  on  the  job. 

Know-it  all  attitude  that  has 
to  be  broken  down  before  basic 
training  starts.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  alone  we  give  no  preference 
to  j-school  grads  in  hiring  or  in 
starting  salaries. 

Too  full  of  theory. 

Seem  to  be  thoroughly  sold  on 
newspaper  guild 

They  can’t  write  tightly. 

Their  educational  back¬ 
grounds  are  too  narrow  and 
limited  and  they  have  a  false 
impression  of  their  own  worth 
as  starting  reporters. 


phases  of  journalism  education 
there. 

The  questionnaire,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  personal  interviews, 
is  part  of  a  two-year  re-exami¬ 
nation  of  the  college’s  curricula 
in  journalism,  advertising,  and 
radio-television. 

The  faculty  has  already  ap¬ 
proved  a  proposal  to  de-empha- 
size  the  vocational  training  as¬ 
pects  of  the  course  in  typogra¬ 
phy.  The  proposal  calls  for  the 
course  to  stress  the  principles 
of  typographic  design  rather 
than  routine  tasks  and  skills. 
About  half  of  the  typogrraphy 
laboratory  sections  will  be  elimi¬ 
nated  as  a  result. 
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Dorn  Named 
Eastern  Mgr. 
Of  Intertype 


Linotype  Co. 
Starts  Work 
On  Factories 


Joseph  C.  Dom  has  been  ap- 
pointed  as  manager  of  Inter- 
type  Company’s  Eastern  Dis- 
trict,  with  headquarters  in 
Brooklyn.  He  succeeds  Ray- 
mond  B.  Daigle  who  is  now 
vicepresident — domestic  sales. 

Mr.  Dom  joined  the  company 
as  head  of  the  Intertype  School 
for  typography  and  machine 
operation.  He  was  later  ap- 

pointed  as  sales  representative  Joseph  C.  Doi 

in  metropolitan  New  York. 

He  first  entered  the  graphic 
arts  in  1920  as  a  printer-oper-  Jj0^^g 

ator  for  the  Library  Bureau  in 
New  York  City.  His  printing 
career  includes  service  in  su¬ 
pervisory  capacities  with  sev¬ 
eral  New  York  typographic 
houses,  prior  to  joining  Inter¬ 
type  in  1929. 

Company  Representative 

Vincent  J.  Murtha,  formerly 
sales  representative  in  New 
Jersey,  has  been  appointed  to 
represent  the  company  in  New 
York,  including  Westchester 
County,  the  Bronx,  upper  Man¬ 
hattan  and  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Murtha  joined  Intertype 
as  a  Fotosetter  representative 
and  he  has  trained  composing 
room  personnel  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  utilization  of  the  pho¬ 
tographic  typesetting  machine. 

Mr.  Murtha  gained  detailed 
knowledge  of  composing  room 


H-I  Division 


Martin  M, 


Boucher 


3  Linotype 
Sales  Staff 
Changes  Made 


comes  manager  of  the  New  York  Duane  A.  Peil  has  been  ap-  FM,  has  been  sold  by  Forest 
Indiana  Celebrates  Agency,  and  George  A.  (Bert)  pointed  as  sales  representative  City  Publishing  Co.  to  the  Du- 

School’s  50th  Year  Boucher,  a  production  planning  for  the  Eastern  District  Office,  Mont  Broadcasting  Corp.  of 

_  engineer,  has  been  promoted  to  serving  Northern  New  Jersey,  New  York  for  approximately 

Bloomington,  Ind.  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Staten  Island  and  Brooklyn. 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the  Agency.  A  former  marine  engin 

establishment  of  the  department  Mr.  Chisholm  has  been  Man-  Mr.  Peil  joined  Intertype 
of  journalism  at  Indiana  Uni-  ager  of  the  New  York  Agency  1947.  He  served  in  the  matrix  Cleveland 

versity  was  observed  by  a  din-  since  1952.  Prior  to  that,  he  filial  machine  assembly  de- 
ner  F eb.  26  attended  by  its  was  manager  and  a  vicepresi-  partments.  He  was  later  ap- 

graduates.  dent  of  Canadian  Linotype,  Ltd.  Pointed  a  serviceman  of  line- 

Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  in  Toronto.  He  has  been  with  casting  machines. 

editor,  Knight  Newspapers,  was  Linotype  since  1946.  •  that  .  _ „ 

the  principal  speaker.  Manager  of  Linotype’s  Cleve-  ivr  v  P  t  C  11  PI  »  WHK  had  been  sold  for  about 

The  occasion  also  marked  the  land  Agency  since  1964,  Mr.  *091  ^CllS  riant  $500,000. 

91st  anniversary  of  the  Indiana  Childers  comes  to  his  new  post  The  New  York  Post’s  Bronx  • 

Daily  Student,  journalism  lab-  with  a  background  of  some  34  plant,  on  a  standby  basis  since  Alan  Gould  Back 

oratory  newspaper.  years  in  the  graphic  arts.  He  last  May,  has  been  sold  to 

David  B.  Richardson,  associ-  had  extensive  newspaper  com-  Variety,  the  theatrical  trade  Alan  J.  Gould,  executive  edi- 

ate  editor  of  U.  S.  News  and  posing  room  experience.  paper.  Originally  the  building  tor  of  the  Associated  Press,  re 

World  Report  and  an  alumnus  Bert  Boucher  joined  Linotype  housed  the  Bronx  Home  News,  turned  to  his  desk  in  the  New 

of  the  University,  spent  a  week  in  1950,  and  became  a  produc-  which  was  acquired  by  the  Post  York  office  this  week  after  hi< 

on  the  campus  as  Ernie  Pyle  tion  engineer  in  the  Pittsburgh  in  1947.  Equipment  includes  a  recovery  from  a  mild  heart  at- 

Lecturer  in  Journalism.  area.  six-unit  Hoe  press.  tack.  He  was  stricken  Dec.  17- 
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$750,000. 

Forest  City  publishes  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
News.  WHK  w« 
purchased  by  Forest  City  in 
1934. 

Sterling  E. 


_ „ _ Graham,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Forest  City,  said  also 
buildings  housing 


140  Attend 
Seminar  on  Ad 
Cost  Analysis 

Baltimore 
Dean  Robert  H.  Roy  and  his 
team  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity  researchers  outlined  to  140 
representatives  of  newspapers 
the  results  of  their  survey  on 
computing  the  composing  costs 
of  display  advertising  at  a  two- 
day  session  here  last  week.  Their 
work  was  sponsored  by  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  publisher 
of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib- 
ane,  said  the  present  recession 
has  convinced  publishers  they 
cannot  continue  to  increase  ex¬ 
penses  and  meet  them  by  higher 
rates. 

A  sui-vey  by  the  Scnool  of 
Business  at  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  said,  estimated  that  in 
the  next  15  years  the  work  week 
would  be  reduced  by  five  hours 
and  wages  increased  46  per  cent. 

“This  is  just  another  warning 
signal  that  newspapers  must 
find  ways  to  make  their  me¬ 
chanical  operations  more  effi¬ 
cient  if  they  are  to  stay  in  a 
healthy  condition;  indeed,  if 
niany  are  to  survive,”  Mr. 
Schurz  commented. 

After  describing  studies  at 
ten  newspapers  and  how  they 
arrived  at  a  cost-determining 
®ethod.  Dean  Roy  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  drew  a  number  of  con¬ 
clusions  on  places  where  com¬ 
position  expenses  could  be  re¬ 
duced. 

In  one  200-ad  sample  study, 
*or  example,  they  found  that  a 
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major  item  was  store  corrections 
of  advertising  proofs. 

Based  on  a  “very  conserva¬ 
tive”  rate  of  $5  per  hour,  ap¬ 
proximate  annual  cost  of  store 
corrections  was  figured  as  $68,- 
000  for  Newspaper  1,  $24,000 
for  Newspaper  2,  and  $70,000 
for  Newspaper  4. 

The  engineers  cautioned  that 
the  newspaper  which  advances 
a  deadline  to  gain  more  time 
for  composition  is  inviting  ad¬ 
ditional  corrections. 

A  rescheduling  conclusion  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  study  of  peak 
load  hours. 

Most  newspapers,  the  report 
said,  have  from  10  to  15  key 
accounts  who  buy  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  advertising  space. 

“Instead  of  requiring  copy  by 
6  P.M.  of  a  given  day,”  it  said, 
“these  accounts  may  be  given 
new  deadlines  of,  say,  noon  on 
the  following  day  with  no 
change  in  proof  service.” 

The  report  recommended  that 
newspapers  set  up  an  ad  meas¬ 
urement  system  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  production  per¬ 
formance,  uneffected  by  differ¬ 
ences  in  wage  rates,  page  make¬ 
up  or  circulation;  and  as  a 
method  of  measuring  the  op¬ 
erating  efficiency  of  the  ad  alley 
from  month  to  month  or  from 
one  accounting  period  to  an¬ 
other. 


$125,000  for  Station 

Huntsville,  Ala. 

Jack  Langhom,  publisher  of 
the  Huntsville  Times,  has  an¬ 
nounced  sale  of  radio  station 
WHBS  to  M.  D.  Smith  III  of 
Birmingham  for  $125,000. 
WHBS  has  been  held  as  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Birmingham  News 
company. 
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7  ‘‘Beetle”  Strips 
Held  for  a  Day 

Washington 

The  Washington  Evening  Star 
has  decided  to  try  the  “shock 
treatment”  with  Mort  Walker’s 
“Beetle  Bailey.” 

The  strip  isn’t  appearing  this 
week,  but  on  Monday  the  Star 
will  run  a  page  containing  the 
six  strips,  plus  the  one  for  that 
day. 

If  the  results  justify  it,  there 
will  be  monthly  repeats.  The 
Star  explained:  “Newspaper 
readers  sometimes  criticize  com¬ 
ic  strips  on  the  ground  that  not 
enough  story— or  not  enough 
comedy — appears  each  day.  We 
want  to  try  an  experiment. 

• 

Westchester  News 
Revived  by  Staff 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Several  staff  members  have 
revived  the  weekly  Westchester 
News,  purchasing  its  assets 
from  the  former  owner. 

The  paper  became  involved  in 
tax  problems  and  was  closed  by 
Generoso  Pope,  its  publisher, 
last  December.  It  resumed  pub¬ 
lication  March  6  with  No.  171  of 
Volume  4. 

George  Goodstein  is  president 
of  County  Newspapers,  Inc.  and 
H.  K.  Poritz  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Other  principals  are 
Dorothy  Brandon,  William  Price 
and  John  W.  Kay. 

A  major  portion  of  this  week’s 
issue  was  devoted  to  reports  of 
the  union  printers’  strike 
against  some  of  the  Macy-West- 
chester  group  of  newspapers. 


Libel  Suit  Settled 
8  Years  After  Story 

Eight  years  after  publication 
of  a  story  about  a  political 
“deal”  letter,  a  libel  suit  against 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun  was  settled  out  of  court 
this  week.  Terms  were  not  dis¬ 
closed  but  the  newspaper  stated 
it  did  not  intend  to  injure  W. 
Kingsland  Macy,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  and  that  its 
publication  was  made  without 
malice. 

Mr.  Macy  won  a  $50,000  jury 
verdict  in  1956  but  the  Court  of 
Appeals  ordered  a  new  trial  be¬ 
cause  certain  evidence  bearing 
on  damages  was  improperly  re¬ 
ceived. 

Rogers 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Senator  Hennings  assured:  “We 
are  meeting  in  a  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  hostility  or  acrimony.” 
That  proved  an  accurate  ap¬ 
praisal. 

The  only  other  committeeman 
attending.  Senator  Roman 
Hruska  of  Nebraska,  was  lavish 
in  his  praise  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  Senator  Hennings 
added  words  of  appreciation. 

• 

Bob  Dorman  Dies 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Robert  P.  Dorman,  73,  retired 
general  manager  of  Acme 
Newspictures,  now  United 
Press,  died  here  March  6.  He 
was  one  of  the  country’s  best 
known  cameramen  in  his  early 
days  when  he  covered  revolu¬ 
tions  in  South  America,  rode 
with  Pancho  Villa  in  Mexico  and 
photo-interviewed  Adolf  Hitler. 
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Ad  Tax  Ban 
Awaits  Ruling 
On  Legality 

Annapolis,  Md. 

A  unanimous  vote  in  the 
State  Senate  sent  to  Governor 
Theodore  Roosevelt  McKeldin  a 
bill  which  prohibits  all  special 
taxes  on  advertising  in  Mary¬ 
land. 

Shortly  thereafter,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Governor  said  the 
bill  would  be  studied  by  the 
Attorney  General  for  legal 
issues  and  that,  if  passed  by 
ium,  would  be  signed  by  Mr. 
McKeldin  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  Mayor  Thomas  D’Ale- 
sandro  Jr.,  of  Baltimore  sticks 
to  his  decision  to  seek  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  taxes  imposed 
by  his  administration  in  the 
city. 

The  city’s  4%  sales  tax  and 
2%  gross  receipts  tax  on  adver¬ 
tising  led  to  action  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  The  levies  be¬ 
came  effective  Jan.  1. 

In  a  switch  of  policy,  the 
Mayor  announced  his  adminis¬ 
tration  would  move  to  repeal 
the  levies,  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

The  mayor  is  a  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for 
United  States  Senator  on  a 
“harmony”  ticket  on  which 
State  Senate  President  Louis  L. 
Goldstein  is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  State  Comp¬ 
troller.  Senator  Goldstein  is  the 
publisher  of  the  Calvert  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Gazette  of  Prince 
Frederick. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Balti¬ 
more  City  has  ordered  that  pay¬ 
ments  of  the  two  city  taxes  are 
to  be  deemed  to  be  made  under 
protest  and  subject  to  prompt 
refund  if  the  ordinances  are  in¬ 
validated. 

The  state  bill  provides  only 
that  advertising  shall  not  be 
singled  out  for  special  taxation. 
It  does  not  exempt  it  from  any 
general  tax.  Under  Maryland’s 
present  sales  tax  law,  advertis¬ 
ing  is  specifically  exempted. 

• 

State  Times  Is  3, 

Has  88‘Page  Edition 

Jackson,  Miss. 

The  State  Times  celebrated 
its  third  birthday  Feb.  28  with 
an  88-page  edition. 

Editorially,  the  paper  pro¬ 
claimed  its  continued  “independ¬ 
ence”  with  almost  a  thousand 
stockholders  and  50  directors 
“who  serve  without  pay,  who 
seek  no  financial  gain  from  their 
service.” 


Pope  in  Color 
Is  Timely  Art 

Chicago 

A  full-page  color  portrait  of 
Pope  Pius  XII,  marking  his  82d 
birthday,  gave  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Sun-Times  a  timely 
break  with  the  news  of  Cardinal 
Stritch’s  appointment  to  the 
Roman  curia. 

The  color  portrait  by  Tito 
Rudolfi  was  one  of  two  full- 
color  pictures  reproduced  by 
the  Sun-Times.  A  picture  of  Car¬ 
rol  Channing,  actress,  headed 
up  the  amusement  section. 

In  addition,  two  doubletruck 
full  color  ads  were  published 
for  Thomas  Webb  coffee  and  a 
Jewel  food  store. 

On  Monday,  the  S-T  carried 
full  color  page  ads  for  Meister 
Brau  beer  and  Jim  Beam  whis¬ 
key. 

• 

Students  Conduct 
Brand  Usage  Study 

Results  of  a  study  of  1714 
families’  brand  usage  in  Ash- 
ville,  N.  C.,  conducted  by  12 
elementary  schools,  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Asheville 
Citizen-Times. 

The  study,  supervised  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  Asheville 
city  schools,  points  out  that 
Asheville  is  the  No.  1  market 
for  food  and  drug  items  on  a 
per  capita  basis  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

• 

Change  in  Rule 
For  RFD  Tubes 

Washington 

Effective  April  1,  unless  can¬ 
celled  on  the  basis  of  informa¬ 
tion  supplied  by  users  before 
that  date,  newspaper  receptacles 
may  be  attached  to  rural  mail 
box  standards  only  at  a  point 
below  the  post  office  receptacle 
and  must  not  extend  further 
into  the  highway  than  does  the 
official  box.  Under  existing  rules, 
the  newspaper  receptacle  may  be 
above  or  below  the  official  box. 

• 

Newcaster  Turns 
To  Shopping  Column 

Cincinnati 

Out  of  newscasting,  Tom  Mc¬ 
Carthy  has  begun  a  new  career 
—  writing  a  shopper’s  column 
for  the  Cincinnati  Post. 

Mr.  McCarthy  spent  20  years 
as  news  editor  for  WCPO  and 
WKRC.  He  quit  WCPO,  local 
Scripps-Howard  station,  last 
month  to  start  an  advertising 
and  publicity  agency  on  his 
farm.  His  shopping  clients  in¬ 
clude  accounts  he  handled  over 
the  air. 


Fund  Increase 
Pact  Approved 


Portland,  Ore. 

Members  of  Web  Pressmen’s 
Union  Local  17  have  unanimous¬ 
ly  approved  a  two-year  pack¬ 
age  contract  covering  some  150 
pressmen  at  the  Oregonian  and 
Oregon  Journal. 

The  pact  calls  for  a  $3.75 
weekly  contribution  to  the  Press¬ 
men’s  Retirement  Fund  the  first 
year  and  an  additional  $3.75  to 
be  contributed  the  second  year 
to  the  health  and  welfare  trust 
fund  which  jointly  administered. 

Included  in  the  contract  is  a 
clause  calling  for  progressive 
reduction  in  hours  for  day  shift 
workers  from  37%  to  35  hours 
a  week.  Night  shifts  were  al¬ 
ready  35  hours  a  week. 

The  contract,  retroactive  to 
Jan.  1,  also  provides  an  increase 
to  $5  of  the  differential  paid  to 
night  shift  workers.  This  will  be 
done  with  a  75-cent  increase  the 
first  year  on  the  present  $1.25 
differential  with  an  additional 
$3  a  week  the  second  year. 


Sunday  Section 
A  Space  Primer 


Des  Moines,  la. 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister  recently  published  its  32- 
page  Picture  Magazine  as  “Your 
Primer  For  the  Space  Age.” 

Stories  and  cutlines  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  easy-to-understand  lan¬ 
guage,  as  near  non-technical  as 
possible.  Dozens  of  pictures, 
sketches,  diagrams  and  cartoons 
illustrated  the  issue. 

Jack  Wilson  had  the  idea  for 
such  a  primer  and  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Managing  Editor 
Frank  Eyerly. 

The  Defense  Department  sent 
pictures,  including  color  photos 
of  missiles  being  fired. 

The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune,  also  a  Cowles  news¬ 
paper,  took  the  Sunday  Register 
dummies,  and  after  making  the 
necessary  local  changes,  ran  the 
same  magazine  on  the  same  date. 


Catke  Appointed 
Administrative  Aid 


Guess  Game 
Paper’s  First 
Reader  Stunt 


Ad 


When  the  ice  finally  breaks 
up  this  Spring,  and  the  first 
ocean-going  ship  ties  up  at  the 
Port  of  Montreal,  a  newspaper 
tradition  stretching  back  131 
years  will  have  become  but  a 
memory. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  is 
running  a  promotion  contest! 

Publisher  Eric  Ridder,  throw¬ 
ing  tradition  to  the  winds,  an¬ 
nounced  a  “guess  the  first  ship 
to  enter  Montreal”  contest  for 
J  of  C  readers. 

Early  reaction  to  the  contest 
has  been  astounding.  The  early 
mail  on  the  first  business  day 
after  initial  announcement 
brought  261  entries,  including 
participants  from  such  far 
points  as  Duluth,  New  Orleans, 
and  many  from  Montreal  itself. 

In  his  weekly  front  page  col¬ 
umn,  Mr.  Ridder  under  a  head¬ 
line  reading  “No  Box  Tops 
Needed,”  said  that  while  port 
contests  or  pools  are  common  in 
Montreal  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  he  felt  the  fun  shouldn’t 
be  restricted  to  those  north  of 
the  border. 

Often  hundreds  of  dollars  go 
to  winners  of  the  pools  which 
call  for  the  exact  minute  the 
first  ship  ties  up  after  crunch¬ 
ing  through  the  ice  from  the  At¬ 
lantic. 

The  first  sighting  of  the 
initial  vessel  is  also  tremendous¬ 
ly  important  to  shippers  who 
count  on  freight  rates  via  water 
transport  to  cut  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense  of  overland  rates. 

Largely  responsible  for  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  contest 
has  been  the  growing  interest 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
due  to  open  sometime  next  year. 

No  cash  prizes  are  offered. 
First  prize  will  be  worth  $102.50 
in  the  form  of  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  J  of  C,  and  to 
each  of  her  affiliated  publics 
tions,  the  Export  Bulletin  and 
the  Import  Bulletin. 

Second  nearest  guess  will  earn 


a  year’s  subscription  to  any 
Chicago  of  these  publications  and 

Albert  W.  Gatke,  who  started  third  best  a  choice  of  any  one  of 


working  for  the  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican  as  a  messenger  more  than 
25  years  ago,  has  been  named 
administrative  assistant  to  Pub¬ 
lisher  Stuart  List  and  business 
manager  Donald  Walsh. 

Mr.  Gatke,  43,  began  work  in 
the  business  offices  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  American  and  the 
Herald  Examiner  Oct.  12,  1932. 


the  three.  Sole  arbiter  will  be 
Capt.  Joseph  Dofour,  Montreal 
harbormaster. 


Rudd  Co.  Moving 

Effective  March  17,  The  John 
Bndd  Co.,  newspaper  represent¬ 
atives,  will  be  located  at  376 
Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Advertiser  •  l^ewspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


The  Media  Director — lit 


^  -pn  1  I  1  publication  for  the  previous  two 

Geyer  Expands  Depth  srSr 

A  T  n  «■  T  •  studied.  In  turn  this  is  broken 

Ct  T  \  /-I  down  into  the  total  of  automo- 

ijLllQ  Y  on  iViOLllcl  tive  advertising  and  specifically 

J  the  total  new-car  pages. 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler  Starch  ratings  are  given  on 

the  latest  pages,  thus:  (a)  the 
.iiLrii.  per  cent  of  men  “noting”  the 

Circulations  are  not  all,  by  for  almost  any  advertised  prod-  automobile  advertise- 

,a  long  shot  that  concern  and  uct  ,  .  ^  ment;  (b)  the  per  cent  of  men 

interest  media  directors  when  “We  ^ve  already  used  this 
scheduling  print  or  broadcast  basic  media  analysis  for  such  automotive  ad. 


Advertising  pages  (linage) — 
a  further  index  carri^  by  each 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


media  for  clients.  other  Geyer  accounts  as  Olivetti, 

“We  are  interested  in  the  edi-  Marlin  Firearms  and  Boyle- 
torial  content  of  a  newspaper,  Midway  Division  of  American 
magazine,  or  broadcast  pro-  Home  Products  Corporation.” 
rram,”  Lewis  H.  Happ,  media  Mr.  Happ  said  he  would  wel- 


Lewis  H.  Happ,  media 


Seeks  Other  Answers 

In  the  study,  Mr.  Happ  also 
seeks  to  find  answers  to  other 


director,  Geyer  Advertising,  come  from  newspaper  promotion  considerations  not  covered  sta- 
Inc.,  said  this  week.  departments  data  comparable  to  tistmally.  They  include  Mi- 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Happ  has  what  he  has  already  obtained  iinpact;  Mitonal  stabil- 


from  magazines. 

Statistically,  “Depth  of  Corn- 


done  and  is  doing  something  con-  from  magazines.  ity;  reader  loyalty;  circulation 

Crete  about  this  interest  of  his.  Statistically,  “Depth  of  Com-  ^  ^  impac  , 

His  department  at  Geyer  has  munication”  covei-s  a  circulation  ^  j  ^  T  ^  posi- 

prepared  and  is  presently  up-  history  during  the  last  five  years  ea  er  impac,  an  page 

dating  and  expanding  a  com-  and  trends  during  each  period. 

prehensive  media  study  entitled.  This  circulation  is  broken  down  “I*'  the  case  of  newspapers, 
“Depth  of  Communication,”  or  by  population  groups,  and  cost,  it  would  be  most  helpful  if  dif- 
“The  Editorial  Approach  to  and  cost-per-thousand  total  cir-  ferent  departments  of  the  news- 
People.”  Originally,  it  concerned  culation.  paper  were  analyzed,”  Mr. 

only  magazines  and  syndicated  .  ■  .  .  Happ  suggested.  “We  would 

Snnrfftv  ssnnnlpmpnta  Now  Mr.  Linage  Inriiided  like  to  know  all  we  can  about 


“The  Editorial  Approach  to  and  cost-per-thousand  total  cir- 
People.”  Originally,  it  concerned  culation. 
only  magazines  and  syndicated 

Sunday  supplements.  Now  Mr.  Linage  Inrluded 

Happ  is  adding  available  data  Readership  for  this  particular 
on  daily  newspapers  as  it  ap-  study  as  it  applies  to  automotive 
plies  to  the  basic  concept  of  the  model  year  advertising  is  fur- 
shidy.  ther  broken  down  into  the  num- 


Vilal  To  Know  Wliv 


time  was  primarily  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  media  selection  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  models  and 
continuity  advertising  for  the 
balance  of  the  model  year. 

“We  use  our  findings  for  other 
clients  as  well.  We  plan  to  keep 
'  it  up  to  date  with  revisions 
about  every  two  years.  This  is 
the  year  for  revision.  Portions 
of  the  broad  survery  can  be 
lifted  and  adaptations  made  for 
each  and  every  account  we  serv¬ 
ice  merely  by  changing  the 
statistical  data  as  it  applies  to 
the  desired  market  for  the  prod¬ 
uct  advertised,  i.e.,  the  sales  of 
home  appliances  and  other 
equipment  for  the  home  indicate 
that  publications  with  an  edi- 

Itorial  content  serving  this  diet 
are  infinitely  more  logical  media 
than  those  that  may  lay  greater 
1  uu  high  style  fashion. 

I  Similar  analogies  may  be  made 


AFA  To  Sponsor  Ad 
Management  Course 

A  National  Institute  for  Ad¬ 
vertising  Management,  first  of 
its  kind,  wil  be  sponsored  this 
summer  b^  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America  at  Michigan 
State  University,  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 

According  to  AFA  President 
C.  James  Proud,  the  Institute 
will  be  held  Aug.  18-23  in  the 
University’s  Kellogg  Center  for 
Continuing  Education.  Co-spon¬ 
sor  will  be  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  College  of  Com¬ 
munication  Arts. 

“We’re  going  back  to  the 
‘ivory  tower’  on  purpose,  to  get 
an  opportunity  to  take  a  long 
and  detached  look  at  the  more 
basic  problems  and  challenges 
facing  advertising  today,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Proud. 

The  Institute  is  designed  for 
executives  in  advertising  de¬ 
partments,  advertising  media, 
and  agencies.  The  cost  will  be 
approximately  $175  a  person, 
and  enrollment  will  be  limited. 


Readership  for  this  particular  f  newspaper  worn- 

study  as  it  applies  to  automotive  instance,  sports 

model  year  advertising  is  fur-  and  financial  sections.  It 

ther  broken  down  into  the  num-  >mportant  for  us  to  know 
ber  of  men  primary  readers  and  editorial  atmosphere  has 

their  cost  per  M;  total  adult  advertis- 


“We  believe  it  is  of  vital  im-  primary  readers  and  cost  per 
portance  to  our  clients  to  know  M;  age  of  men  primary  readers;  _  As  an  example,  Mr.  Happ 
why  people  read  print  media,  income  of  reader  families;  per  cited  recent  Starch  studies  made 
watch  and/or  listen  to  radio  and  cent  who  own  one  car ;  per  cent  Sunday  newspapers  indicat- 

TV  prog;rams,”  Mr.  Happ  ex-  who  own  two  or  more  cars;  per  reader  flow  through  the  is- 
plained.  “We  made  our  study  cent  who  bought  cars  new;  in-  women  readers 

first  for  American  Motors  Cor-  dex  of  buying  intent,  where  sections, 
poration.  Their  interest  at  that  available.  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 


DUAL-BUYING  OPERATION — Lewis  H.  Happ,  media  director,  Gayer 
Advertising,  who  feels  that  dual-buying  operation  of  people  in  his 
department  better  qualifies  them  to  visualize  overall  concept  developed 
by  creative  department  and  to  interpret  this  in  reaching  audiences  at 
lowest  cost  per  Impression. 


ant  study  made  several  years 
ago  showed  that  the  main  news 
section  enjoyed  high  readership 
for  both  men  and  women — men : 
98%,  women:  99%.  The  second 
section,  including  editorials  and 
the  real  estate  and  financial  sec¬ 
tions,  also  enjoyed  high  reader- 
ship  for  both  men  and  women, 
however,  there  were  vast  dif¬ 
ferences  in  per  cent  readership 
in  the  sports  and  society  sections 
as  follows:  sports  section — ^men 
readers  90%,  women  readers 
39% ;  society  section — ^women 
readers  92%  and  men  readers 
70%. 

“It  is  our  contention,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  editorial  diet  of 
any  publication  or  part  thereof 
culls  out  for  the  advertiser  the 
most  desired  audience  at  the 
lowest  primary  audience  cost,” 
Mr.  Happ  said. 

Mr.  Happ  has  been  media 
director  for  Geyer  since  1954. 
He  had  formerly  been  media 
supervisor  at  Lynn  Baker,  Inc.; 
he  was  also  media  group  super¬ 
visor  at  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

Mr.  Happ  believes  the  media 
buyer  should  be  diversified, 
should  know  all  media.  The 
buyer  may,  in  the  course  of 
time,  have  leanings  toward  one 
media  over  another,  and  as  such 
becomes  the  voice  for  that 
{Continued  on  page  20) 
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Cost  Pattern  Study 
Effective  Sales  Tool 


The  “Advertising  Readership 
Cost  Patterns”  presentation  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  has 
proven  to  be  an  effective  tool 
for  the  selling  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  advertising  medium,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  special  25-man 
sales  team  now  working  on  this 
project  for  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Spear-headed  by  Fred  W. 
Pitzer  of  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc., 
the  sales  team  members  from 
practically  all  New  York  repre¬ 
sentative  firms,  are  intensifying 
their  presentation  work  on  the 
agencies  and  advertisers  in  the 
New  York  area. 

Meanwhile,  in  nine  other  im¬ 
portant  advertising  centers  in 
the  U.  S.,  the  various  chapters 
of  the  AANR  are  using  the  same 
material  in  their  own  new-busi- 
ness  sales  work. 

According  to  Peter  Benziger, 
national  president  of  the  AANR, 
the  extensive  available  man¬ 
power  means  that  a  real  effec¬ 
tive  newspaper  sales  story  will 
be  told  nation  wide.  Mr.  Pitzer, 
a  director  of  the  AANR,  made 
the  original  presentation  at  the 
NAFA  convention  in  Chicago 

New  Material 

The  original  study  showed  the 
cost  efficiency  of  producing  a 
conscious  advertising  impression 
for  national  food  and  medical 
copy  to  be  more  favorable  in 
daily  newspapers  than  in  gen¬ 
eral  magazines,  women’s  maga¬ 
zines  and  national  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements.  Additional  material 
has  now  been  developed  regard¬ 
ing  liquor  advertising  (see  cut) 
and,  says  Mr.  Pitzer:  “It  shows 
that  660-line  liquor  copy  in 
dailies  makes  a  heavier  impact 
—  in  terms  of  measui-able 
“noting”  and  “read  most” — than 
full  page  b  &  w  copy  in  the 
general  magazines.  Life,  Look 
and  Time.  When  the  advertising 
costs  are  applied  against  this 
relative  conscious  advertising 
impression,  daily  newspapers 
show  a  superior  cost  efficiency.” 

The  material  has  already  been 
shown  to  a  number  of  liquor 
advertisers  and  in  one  case. 
National  Distillers,  a  repeat 
presentation  was  requested  so 
that  their  executives  could  re¬ 
view  the  study  with  their  vari¬ 
ous  agency  people.  A  total  of 
16,  some  of  them  for  the  second 
time,  saw  the  second  presenta¬ 
tion.  Six  attended  the  original 
showing  at  the  company. 


LIQUOR  ADVERTISING 
READERSHIP  BY  MEDIA 
Block  &WhilB  Cop/-5yr  Average 

NoofAJs  B&W  Atenfeodefship 
Medio  m  Group  Cow  See  No»ed  IteodM^ 

GEN.MA6S  190  Fullfbges  19t  5% 

GEN  MACS  359  Holffbges  12%  3% 

(Uff'Um-TlM) 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS* 

5f?o  660unes  20%  7% 

792  405unes  17%  7% 

“'288  STuOies-Aiieiage  Sae  sepoges.  456000  arcuiorion 
Source:  Storcti  1952-1956 

Gopie$<  Available 

The  complete  study  is  based 
on  the  five-year  history  of  288 
daily  newspaper  advertising 
readership  studies  which  the 
Daniel  Starch  Co.  conducted. 
The  readership  figures  come 
from  86,400  completed  inter¬ 
views  with  newspaper  readers  at 
a  total  original  cost  of  $316,- 
800.00.  Copies  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  covering  food,  medical  and 
liquor  advertising,  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represent¬ 
atives,  141  East  44th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  from  mem¬ 
ber  national  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives. 


Canco  Announces  *58 
‘Tie-in’  Ad  Program 

The  American  Can  Company, 
anticipating  substantial  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  canned  carbonated 
beverage  industry  in  1958,  has 
announced  that  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year  it  will  assist 
its  customers  in  advertising  and 
promoting  their  beverages 
packed  in  Canco’s  MiraCans. 

The  1958  MiraCan  “tie-in” 
program  will  contribute  vary¬ 
ing  amounts  toward  meeting 
customers’  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  costs,  ranging  from  10 
to  50%,  depending  on  the  types 
of  ads  and  pmmotions  used  and 
in  some  cases  the  quantity  of 
Canco  containers  purchased.  In 
all  instances  “dollars  for  dis¬ 
tribution”  bonuses  also  will  be 
offered.  King  emphasized  that 
all  ads  and  promotions  to  be 
eligible  for  “tie-in”  payments 
must  feature  MiraCans,  the 
company’s  scientifically  designed 
containers  for  carbonated  soft 
drinks. 

Tie-in  payments  are  being 
offered  in  the  areas  of  newspa¬ 
per,  magazine  and  trade  pub¬ 
lication  advertising,  television, 
outdoor  and  transportation  ad¬ 
vertising,  radio  and  in-store 
broadcasting,  couponing,  store 
demonstrations  and  consumer 
sampling,  other  types  of  sam¬ 
pling,  weekend  point-of-sale  pro¬ 
motions,  special  consumer  pro¬ 
motions,  handbills,  circulars  and 
order  books  and  point-of-sale 
material. 


9  European  Papers 
Study  Use  of  Ads 

Paris 

Representatives  of  nine  Euro¬ 
pean  newspapers  met  here  re¬ 
cently  and  formed  a  group 
known  as  Top  European  Adver¬ 
tising  Media  (TEAM).  Purpose 
of  the  group  is  to  study  the 
wider  use  of  advertising  to  reach 
the  European  free-trade  area. 

Newspapers  cooperating  in 
TEAM  are:  France:  Le  Figaro, 
Paris;  Great  Britain:  Manches¬ 
ter  Guardian;  Belgium:  Le  Soir, 
Brussels;  Italy:  Corriere  della 
Sera,  Milan,  and  II  Messagero, 
Rome;  Netherlands:  Algemeen 
Handelsblad,  Amsterdam,  and 
Nieuwe  Rotterdamse  Courant, 
Rotterdam;  Western  Germany: 
Die  Welt,  Hamburg,  Frank¬ 
furter  Allgemeine  Z  eitun  g, 
Frankfort,  and  Suddeutsche 
Zeitung,  Munich. 

Provisional  secretary  of 
TEAM  is  located  at  the  Alge¬ 
meen  Handelsblad,  N.  Z.  Voor- 
burgwal  234-240,  Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. 


Lumber  Yard  Show 
Nails  Down  Linage 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Robertson  Lumber  Co.  here 
recently  sponsored  a  building 
and  home  show  which  drew 
just  under  20,000  visitors  in 
two  days. 

A  16-page  tabloid  section 
in  the  Grand  Forks  HeraU 
contained  13,510  lines  of  tie- 
in  advertising.  Unable  to  foot 
the  bill  on  the  entire  section, 
plus  other  promotion  the 
lumber  firm  asked  each  of  its 
suppliers  to  contribute  $100 
each.  Most  of  them  came 
through. 


‘Mrs.  America’ 
Supplement  Ready 

An  eight-page  tabloid  section 
has  been  prepared  by  Western 
Newspaper  Union  for  Mrs. 
America,  Inc.,  to  enable  more 
newspapers  to  tie-in  with  the 
“Mrs.  America”  homemaking 
contest  in  their  areas. 

Copies  of  the  supplement, 
along  with  a  covering  letter, 
have  been  sent  to  the  ad  man¬ 
agers  of  newspapers  throughout 
the  U.  S. 

The  name  “Mrs.  America”  is 
registered  by  Mrs.  America, 
Inc.,  and  may  be  used  only  by 
the  organizations  and  their  deal¬ 
ers  who  are  licensed  to  do  so. 
These  include  gas  utility  com¬ 
panies  affiliated  with  American 
Gas  Association ;  the  Range  Di¬ 
vision  of  Gas  Appliance  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association ;  Ruud 
Gas  Water  Heater;  Robertshaw- 
Fulton  Temperature  Controls: 
Gorham  Sterling  Silver  Co.; 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.; 
West  Bend  Aluminiun  Co.;  Wil¬ 
son  and  Co.,  meat  packers;  Toni 
Co.;  Standard  Brands;  Best 
Foods,  Inc.;  Thomas  Organ  Co.; 
and  the  Savings  Bond  Division 
of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Additional  information  may 
be  obtained  by  writing:  Bert 
Nevins,  Mrs.  America,  Inc.,  152 
West  42nd  Street.,  New  York 
36,  N.  Y. 


Treyz  Heads  ABC-T\ 

Oliver  E.  Treyz  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Tele¬ 
vision  Network  of  the  American 
U  Broadcasting  Company  division 
pPW  of  American  Broadcasting-Par¬ 
amount  Theatres,  Inc.  He  has 
been  vicepresident  of  ABC  m 
DDccincKiT  xxL  KI  Aj  chargo  of  the  Television  Net- 

^  i  since  October,  1956.  Pre- 

verrising  Executives  Association  of  .  ,  ,  4.  fbp 

the  Cerolina^-John  Roberts  Jr..  I'O^s'.y.he  was  president  of  tne 


Primer  Approve<l 

Chicago 

The  midyear  meeting  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  here  last  week 
approved  plans  for  a  primer  on 
training  of  classified  personnel 
and  a  booklet  to  be  used  in 
recruiting  of  classified  sales 
people. 


vertiting  uecutives  Association  ot  .  ,  ,  -j  .  ..r  rlip 

the  Carolina^-John  Roberts  Jr..  Piously  he  was  president  of  tne 
left,  with  R.  J.  Alander,  Charlotte  Television  Bureau  of  Adver- 
(N.C.)  Observer,  a  vicepresident,  tising,  Inc. 
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LaSalle  Conquers  Roxborough  for  City  Title,  !  9-6 

Kenfucky  Shades  Temple,  85-83,  in  3d  Overtime 
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Rodgers  Loss  !  LaSalle  Combines  Short  Pass  and  Run  for  Easy  Touchdown 
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250,000  MORE  REASONS  WHY 

in  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Could  be  a  high  school  game  or  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  block  party.  If  it  happens  in  Greater 
Philadelphia,  a  Bulletin  man  is  there  to  get 
the  names  that  make  the  news.  Each  year,  in 
fact.  The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  prints 
some  250,000  local  names. 

It  is  this  detailed  attention  to  local  happen¬ 
ings— -together  with  the  big  news  and  im¬ 
portant  features  of  a  great  metropolitan 
newspaper— that  helps  make  The  Bulletin 
such  a  welcome  daily  visitor  to  the  homes  of 
Philadelphia. 


Because  it  is  a  family  friend.  The  Bulletin 
gives  advertisers  a  big  opportunity  ...  to  have 
their  messages  carefully  considered— at  home 
—in  the  newspaper  Philadelphians  read,  re¬ 
spect  and  respond  to. 

The  Bulletin  goes  home  .  .  .  delivers  more 
copies  to  Greater  Philadelphia  families 
every  seven  days  than  any  other  newspaper. 

Advertining  Offices:  Philadelphia ‘New  York ‘Chicago 
Representatives:  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  Company, 
Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle 
Florida  Resorts:  The  Leonard  Company,  Miami  Beach. 


The  Bulletin  publishes  the  largest  amount  of  R.  O.  P. 
color  advertising  in  Philadelphia— Evening  and  Sunday! 
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Geyer 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


“At  Geyer  we  put  our  empha¬ 
sis  on  diversification,”  Mr.  Happ 
said.  “We  believe  buyers  can 
help  plan  better  for  clients  if 
they  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  types  of  media.  It  also 
prevents  unconscious  prejudice, 
favoring  one  form  of  media  over 
another.  We  see  to  it  that  our 
buyers  meet  frequently  with  cli¬ 
ents  to  better  understand  their 
problems.  About  every  10  days 
we  also  have  media  group  meet¬ 
ings. 


“These  media  meetings  are 
designed  to  keep  the  top  media 
personnel  informed  on  all  that 
is  going  on  in  different  accounts. 
We  use  each  other  as  sounding 
boards  for  the  development  of 
new  ideas  and  original  plans  of 
value  to  our  clients.  We  want 
our  buyers  not  only  to  be  di¬ 
versified  as  far  as  media  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  also  in  relationships 
with  our  clients.” 


only  revolve  around  media  buy¬ 
ing  but  as  administrator  for  the 
media  department  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  extend  even  into  the  for¬ 
warding  group,  which  at  Gey¬ 
er  is  part  of  the  media  opera¬ 
tion. 

Edward  S.  Richardson  is  both 
a  time  and  space  media  group 
supervisor  having  responsibility 
for  planning  of  time  and  space 
advertising  for  approximately 
one-third  of  the  accounts  cur¬ 
rently  serviced  by  the  agency. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Powell, 
with  several  years  background 
exclusively  in  time  buying  at 
BBD&O,  The  Biow  Co.,  etc.,  is 
currently  acting  as  the  space 
buyer  for  such  accounts  as 
Strongheart  Dog  Food,  and  is 
the  time  buyer  on  American 
Motors  Corp. 


with  special  representatives  to 
the  mornings,  but  if  there  is 
something  we  feel  is  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  for  one  of  our  cli¬ 
ents,  or  cannot  arrange  to  see 
an  out  of  town  rep  during  the 
morning  periods,  we  will  see 
them  any  time.  We  also  en¬ 
deavor  to  set  up  meetings  for 
group  presentations.  We  hope 
shortly  to  have  all  our  important 
media  and  account  people  see 
‘Versatility  Unlimited’,  the  new 
film  produced  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  for  in¬ 
stance.” 

For  one  of  its  clients,  Geyer 
anticipates  using  ROP  newspa¬ 
per  color  soon,  and  is  currently 
engaged  in  a  study  of  this  im¬ 
portant  newspaper  development. 


day  magazine  sections.  Also 
running  copy  in  newspapers  is 
the  Boyle-Midway  Division  of 
American  Home  Products,  not¬ 
ably  for  its  brand  name  prod¬ 
ucts,  Wizard,  Aerowax,  and 
Griffin  Shoe  Polish. 


Media  Planning  Vital 


“Media  planning  becomes  a 
vital  factor  in  the  execution  of 
a  campaign  for  all  of  our  cli¬ 
ents,”  Mr.  Happ  concluded. 
“Only  with  the  diversification  of 
media  personnel,  and  their  r^ 
sponsibilities  and  understanding 
being  sufficiently  broad  in  all 
phases  of  media  can  our  buyers 
be  an  integral  part  of  our  ac¬ 
count  groups. 


Color  an  Asset 


Dual-Buying  Operation 


An  important  person  in  Gey- 
er’s  media  department  is  Mar¬ 
garet  T.  Ford,  who  has  the  title 
of  administrative  director.  She’s 
a  buyer,  too,  both  space  and 
time.  Miss  Ford’s  duties  not 


“The  dual-buying  operation  of 
media  department  personnel  at 
Geyer,  in  my  opinion,”  said  Mr. 
Happ,  “better  qualifies  them  to 
visu^ize  the  overall  concept  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  creative  depart¬ 
ment  and  to  interpret  this  in 
reaching  audiences  at  the  lowest 
cost  per  impression. 

“Our  philosophy  is  to  see  all 
those  who  can  give  us  valuable 
information  on  the  media  for  the 
advertising  we  place,”  he  said. 
“We  try  to  confine  appointments 


“I  consider  ROP  newspaper 
color  a  splendid  asset  for  identi¬ 
fying  packages  and  brand  iden¬ 
tification  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,”  Mr.  Happ  said.  “It 
lends  itself  to  valuable  merchan¬ 
dising  and  should  be  used, 
budget  permitting,  as  a  change 
of  pace  from  black  and  white 
copy.” 

Biggest  newspaper  advertiser 
at  Geyer  is  American  Motors 
Corp.,  which  currently  is  invest¬ 
ing  65%  of  its  appropriation  ir 
this  one  medium,  using  a  list  of 
2500  papers  in  addition  to  Sun¬ 


“It  is  our  belief  that  media  ] 
personnel  should  be  well  ap¬ 
praised  of  the  sales  objectives 
of  the  accounts  they  service.  As 
a  member  of  the  account  servic¬ 
ing  group,  they  can  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  ‘reasons  why’  creative 
thinking  pursues  certain 
courses.  It  has  been  found  that 
creative  thinking  may  alter 
slightly  when  pursuing  a  media 
approach  designed  for  a  specific 
audience.  Only  in  this  manner 
do  we  feel  that  the  media  de¬ 
partment  can  carry  its  share  of 
the  load  required  for  proper 
servicing  of  the  accounts  we 
represent.” 


BIG  REASONS 


ADV 


iki  1 


AT  THE  TOP 


IN  ILLINOIS 


RoaMaNi,  niiiate  to  •tovanili  In  Mm  Unltod  Stato*  In  l«Ml 
potidl  aavfiiB*. 


H  1$  91«l  in  Mm  imMmi  ia  aiMndoMa  IncaaM  pm  hauuhaM 
. .  a  aiarfcat  wtth  aiaaay. 


favai  tocaaia  far  Mm  •arraaatf ng  ara«  aarvad  by  Kockfad 
wa«  $419.1M>000.00  knt 


Remarkable 


ROCKFORD 


TRADING  ZONE 


ttialterM  to  Mm  aa«wid  lorgaal  macMiM  laal  manafadvrini 
caMar  la  Mm  waHd. 


Bacauaa  af  Mm  aiaclilaa  taai  indaalry,  Kackfard  bat  a  l«F 
populotkaa-  af  MgMy  aklMad  lahar  .  .  .  laeaMas  abav* 
ovaroga  arioHaa. 


You  con  complalaly  covar  Mm  IS  caunty  WarMiani  llUneii 
and  SouMiam  VBicawttw  Markal  wNh  aaa  aaadlB 


Full  color  prate  fadMMoa  aro  availobto  la  odd  punch  to 
your  tolaa  mattoga. 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR  j 
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consolidation  of  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 


with  the  Newspaper  Division,  The  Katz  Agency  has  been  universally  hailed  by  publishers, 
advertisers  and  agency  men.  □  □  □  When  a  leading  Representative  becomes  bigger  and 
more  effective,  the  benefits  of  the  expansion  redound  not  only  to  the  newspapers  it  represents, 
but  also  to  the  newspaper  industry  as  a  whole. 

tan*  '  / 

Newspaper  Division /  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 
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TEXAS  TALK— John  Vernon,  Bill  Leath  (1.)  and 
Olin  Cribbs  (r.)  with  John’s  champion  quarter  horse, 
Big  Red.  John  is  President  of  SISCO  Steel, 
a  General  Motors  supplier.  Bill  and  Olin  boss 
firm’s  truck  fleet  and  sheet  metal  departments. 


ASK  these  three  Texans  to  pick  the 
2'\  most  exciting  time  of  their  lives  and 
it’ll  be  a  tossup  between  the  time  their 
quarter  horse  won  his  first  race — and  the 
time  their  company  got  its  first  General 
Motors  contract. 

But  ask  ’em  what’s  meant  the  most  to 
them  in  the  long  run  and  it’ll  be  the  GM 
contract,  going  away. 

For  as  John  Vernon,  President  of  SISCO 
— the  Southern  Industrial  Steel  Company 
in  Arlington,  Texas — will  tell  you,  it  was 
that  first  GM  contract  that  started  his 
company  growing  Texas  style. 

Rounding  Up  New  Business 

Sisco  tied  in  with  GM  when  the  Buick- 
Oldsmobile- Pontiac  Assembly  Divi¬ 
sion  broke  ground  for  its  Arlington  plant 
about  five  years  ago.  B-O-P  needed  a  lot 
of  custom  steelwork — wanted  to  buy 
locally  —  asked  SISCO  to  bid.  SISCO  did 
—and  got  a  big  contract. 

But,  as  things  turned  out,  that  was  only 
the  beginning. 

Riding  High,  Wide  and  Handsome 

For  SISCO  has  been  supplying  B-O-P 
in  a  big  way  ever  since,  has  grown 
about  50%  in  the  past  five  years,  opened 
up  a  new  plant  in  Houston  with  32  em¬ 
ployes —  taken  on  about  60  extra  hands 
in  Arlington. 

And  most  of  those  new  hands  are  ex¬ 
cow-pokes  who’d  never  worked  in  a  factory 
before.  But  John  Vernon  and  his  side- 
kicks  have  turned  ’em  into  some  of  the 
slickest  steelworkers  you’ll  find  in  Texas. 

This  is  a  Texas  yarn  but  it’s  no  tall  tale. 
Like  many  other  folks  and  firms  in  every 
state,  SISCO  and  its  people  have  shared 
in  GM’s  success  by  filling  GM’s  needs 
with  competitively  priced  quality  prod¬ 
ucts  delivered  on  time.  Probably  your 
friends,  your  town,  or  your  area  are  also 
sharing  in  this  success. 


TEXAS  STEELPUNCHER  — SISCO  President  John 
Vernon  with  a  sample  of  his  firm’s  custom-made 
steelwork.  Texas  company  specializes  in  such  steel, 
does  hig  annual  business  with  General  Motors. 


STEEL.MAN  AT  PLAY— Bob  Vernon,  who  heads 
Sisco’s  Houston  plant  with  his  brother  George 
(I.  on  fence),  bulldogging  calf  in  his  dad’s  corral. 
Boh  won  his  college  letter  and  a  chestful  of  trophies 
for  roping  and  tying. 


rhe  Importance  of  Small  Business 
to  General  Alotors 

■Almost  .^0^  of  every  GM  sales  dollar  goes 
to  outside  suppliers.  The  various  Divisions 
of  (leneral  Motors  deal  with  a  total  of 
2f>,000  companies,  supplying  goods  or 
services.  More  than  22,500  of  these  com¬ 
panies  have  less  than  500  employes,  and 
16,000  employ  fewer  than  100. 


SISCO  KIDS— Sales  Engineer  Dolan  Maner  and  his 
wife  Dot  have  two  future  football  stars  in  sons 
Corky  and  Doug.  Their  new  home  is  typical  of  homes 
bought  by  SISCO  employes  whose  pay  comes  partly 
from  business  done  by  SISCO  with  GM. 


O  EN  E  R  AL  IVl  OTO  RS  —  Good  people  to  work  for  —  Good  people  to  deal  with 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


152  Dailies  To  Get 
Domino  Sugar  Copy 


Through  an  extensive  spring 
campaign  (via  Ted  Bates  &  Co.) 
in  all  major  media,  including 
152  daily  newspapers,  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  will  tell  con¬ 
sumers  about  the  “magic  flavor” 
of  its  Domino  brown  sugars. 

The  campaign,  breaking 
March  10,  wil  also  make  use  of 
92  radio-TV  markets  as  well  as 
full-color  ads  in  McCall’s  and 
Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

Waistline  watchers  will  be  re¬ 
minded  that  there  are  less  cal¬ 
ories  in  three  tablespoons  of 
Domino  granulated  sugar  (54) 
than  in  half  a  medium-sized 
grapefruit  (75)  or  in  three 
small  raw  carrots  (63). 

Esquire  Shoe  Polishes 
To  Shine  in  Supplements 

An  intensive,  two-month  sup¬ 
plementary  advertising  drive 
(via  Emil  Mogul  Co.)  to  pro¬ 
mote  Esquire  Lano-Wax  and  Es¬ 
quire  Scuff-Kote  liquid  shoe  pol¬ 
ishes  will  be  launched  March  9 
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in  American  Weekly,  Parade, 
This  Week,  and  four  national 
magazines. 

Full  and  half-pages  will  be 
followed  by  fifth  pages  in  the 
concentrate  extra  push  for  the 
two  products. 

A  series  of  new  TV  films  will 
also  promote  the  two  liquid  pol¬ 
ishes. 


Michigan  in  Bid 
For  Vacationists 

Detroit 

With  its  spring  and  summer 
advertising  campaign  (via  Ross 
Roy,  Inc.)  the  Michigan  Tour¬ 
ist  Council  will  make  a  deter¬ 
mined  bid  for  a  larger  share 
of  the  nation’s  $12  billion  tour¬ 
ist  business. 

The  Michigan  campaign  will 
utilize  10  national  magazines, 
black-and-white  ads  in  17  mid¬ 
west  metropolitan  dailies,  nine 
newspaper  rotogravure  sections 
in  seven  key  cities,  and  display 
space  in  200  Michigan  daily  and 
•  weekly  newspapers. 

“Advertising  is  the  best  way 
we  know  to  tell  the  Michigan 
I  story  and  get  impressive  dollar- 
\  and-cents  results,”  Robert  J. 

I  Furlong,  executive  secretary 
i  said.  “Surveys  show  that  for 
I  every  advertising  dollar  in- 
I  vested,  the  state  gets  back  $88 
I  in  return.” 


‘Cracker  Jack’  Drive 
Cracks  Comic  Sections 

The  Cracker  Jack  Co.  this 
week  launched  the  biggest  ad¬ 
vertising  drive  in  its  history  for 
Cracker  Jack  and  Campfire 


We  put  it  on  the  porch  to  see 
if  they  would  lap  it  up  ... . 


THEY 

DID! 


New  Orleans'  Families  like  It  Best! 

NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Lauisiana's  Lorgest  Evening  Newspaper 


'CLEAR  HEADS  AGREE' — Admiring  first  dramatic  newspaper  ad  in 
Calvert  Reserve's  biggest  spring  campaign  are  Tubie  Resnilc  (left), 
executive  vicepresident,  Calvert  Distillers  Co.,  and  Walter  C.  Houghton, 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  manager  for  Calvert  Reserve.  Some 
500  newspapers  will  share  in  about  60%  of  the  record  Calvert  budget. 

Insertions  will  range  from  1200  to  1500  lines. 


marshmallows  (via  Leo  Burnett 
Co.). 


Some  are  slanted  along  the 
lines  of  the  national  ad  and 


Cracker  Jack  will  be  featured  make  excellent  tie-ins  while 
in  half-page,  full-color  ads  in  others  offer  contests  that  will 
the  comic  sections  of  40  papers,  attract  leads  and  traffic, 
with  inseidions  scheduled  in 
April,  May  and  June.  Metro  Bulk  of  Bellows 
Basic  and  Metro  Pacific,  plus  Budget  in  Papers 
a  selected  group  of  independent 

comics,  are  on  the  schedule.  Sixty  five  percent  of  a 

For  Campfire  marshmallows 

three  full-color  ads  are  sched-  newspapers  by  National  Dist.l- 
uled  for  April,  May  and  June  lers  for  Bellows  Partners 
in  37  This  W^ek  markets,  and  ^  campaign  soon  to  get 

full-color  insertions  will  appear  ""A^^^^Shilling,  vicepresident 
each  month  for  the  same  three  advertising  and 

months  m  the  Ladies  Home  _ 


Journal. 


sales  promotion,  said  news- 
papei-s  are  getting  the  major 


Network  TV  is  being  used  share  “because  what  the  coin- 

for  the  first  time  to  sell  Cracker  pany  plans  to  do  is  concentrate 

J^ck.  in  marketing  areas  with  the 

greatest  sales  potential  for  this 
Necchi-Elna  Sew-up  brand.” 

‘Home-Plaal’  C<M>p  Ads 

More  than  100,000  advertis-  “But  newspapers  are  expected 
ing  exposures  have  been  sched-  to  make  the  sale  at  the  retail 
uled  for  spring  by  Necchi-Elna  level,”  he  added. 

Sewing  Machines  as  part  of  the 

full-year  million-dollar  ad  cam-  Campaign  Briefs  .  •  . 
paign,  it  was  announced  by  Ed  ,  Beginning  in  April,  Helene 
Kantrowitz  advertising  and  Curtis  Products,  Inc.,  will  use 


promotion  director. 


special  half-page,  four-color  ads 


“Although  there  are  lures  in  Sunday  comic  sections  to  plug 
from  new  and  glamorous  media,”  a  special  price  promotion  on 
he  said,  “the  old-fashioned  co-  Stopette  Spray  Deodorant, 
operative  newspaper  advertising  •  Drug  Research  Corp.,  dis 
program  has  been  and  always  tributors  of  Regimen  tablets  and 
will  be  a  MUST  of  the  highest  Super  Sustamin  2-12,  has  ap- 
order  for  two  reasons:  1)  it  is  proved  a  $6  million  budget  for 
our  closest  link  with  the  re-  '58.  Some  $500,000  will  be  used 
tailers;  and  2)  mats  of  many  in  145  papers  in  79  cities  (via 
sizes  and  various  sales  messages  Raster,  Farrell,  Chesley  and 
allow  the  advertiser  to  use  Clifford), 
greater  imagination  and  exert  Seattle,  Wash, 

grater  control  •  a.  slight  increase  in  last 

Although  Necchi-Elna  will  use  year’s  $14,000  budget  for  Oc- 
heavy  schedules  of  national  tober  Potato  Chip  Month  is 
magazines  and  TV,  “home-plate  planned  for  this  year’s  promo- 
in  the  program  is  the  local  news-  tion  by  Northwest  Potato  Chip 
paper,”  Mr.  Kantrowitz  said.  Industry,  promotion  agency  for 
A  new  series  of  10  co-op  mats  the  five  major  potato  chip  manu- 
have  been  prepared  for  dealers  facturers  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
in  a  variety  of  approaches  and  ington.  Advertising  last  year 
sizes.  emphasized  newspapers. 
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one  full  page*  advertisement 


..  .in  every  daily  newspaper 
in  Canada 
costs  merely. . . 


Or  this  amount  can  be  tailored  to  the  manufacturer’s  potential 
market  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Canada. 


Daily  newspapers  continue  to  be  the  most  economical  way 
of  reaching  the  more  than  3,936,834  daily  newspaper  subscribers. 

It  is  computed  that  there  are  3.4  readers  to  each  ONE  copy 
of  a  daily  newspaper. 

•0-  ❖  -O' 

Retail  merchants  who  have  long  known  that  the  local  newspaper 
advertising  "rings  the  cash  register"  EACH  DAY  .  .  . 
are  quite  outspoken  in  their  views  that  wide-awake 
manufacturers  must  come  to  realize  that  manufacturers’  advertising 
.  .  .  given  LOCAL  character  by  hookers**.  .  .  will  ring  the  cash 
register  for  the  manufacturer. 

■0-  o-  ❖ 


In  16  classifications  of  advertising— shoes,  travel,  clothes  dryers, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  retailers  are  on  record  that  by  spending 
an  inconsequential  amount  on  a  hooker  to  a  manufacturer’s 
advertisement  ($2.00  is  the  average  cost)  .  .  .  they  have  made  retail 
sales  in  ratio  of: 


Clottification 

Soles 

Retailer  %  of 
Cost  teles 

Odds 

Agency 

Shirts 

$  90.00 

$  2.46 

2.7 

36  to  1 

Vickers  &  Benson  Ltd. 

Paint 

200.00 

6.30 

3.15 

32  to  1 

Ronalds  Advertising 

Agency  Ltd. 

Summor  vacations 

1078.80 

6.00 

.55 

178  to  1 

Kostor,  Farrell,  Chesley 
and  Clifford,  Inc. 

Shoos 

975.00 

2.00 

.02 

488  to  1 

Cockfield,  Brown  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Tolovision 

22500.00 

14.70 

.06 

1 500  to  1 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Ltd. 

Refrigerators 

1526.00 

2.38 

.15 

630  to  1 

Baker  Advertising 

Agency  Ltd. 

Laundry  dryers 

1245.00 

2.94 

.24 

420  to  1 

Spitzer  &  Mills  Ltd. 

Watches 

892.50 

4.20 

.47 

212  to  1 

MacLaren  Advertising 

Co.  Ltd. 

Tires 

300.00 

4.20 

1.04 

71  to  1 

Kelley,  Russell  T.  Co.  Ltd. 

As  a  hooker  enthusiast  has  said  .  .  .  "good  odds  at  any  race  track’’. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

These  are  the  sales  of  but  ONE  retailer.  MULTIPLY  these  figures  by  the 
similar  experiences  of  thousands  of  retailers  across  Canada  .  .  .  and  you 
will  appreciate  why  retail  merchants  regard  daily  newspapers  as  the  best  and 
least  costly  form  of  advertising. 

Newspaper  advertising  rings  the  cash  register  daily. 


* 


Or  four  quarter  pages ..  .or  eight  eighth  pages. 

A  hooker  gives  a  local  dealer's  name  and  address  and  is  voluntarily  appended 
by  him  to  a  manufacturer's  advertisement. 


Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

55  University  Avenue,  Toronto  1,  Ontario  •  I.  H.  Macdonald,  General  Manager 
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Tax  Code’s 

Ambiguity 

Considered 


Washington 

After  a  three-hour  hearing 
with  officials  of  the  technical 
planning  division  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bui’eau,  Feb.  25,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  the  Bu¬ 
reau  will  reconsider  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Tax  Code 
dealing  with  lobbying  activities 
as  a  non-deductible  item. 

The  AFA  eight-man  group 
presented  their  case  that  am¬ 
biguous  language  in  the  section, 
particularly  the  words  “projta- 
ganda”  and  “exploitation,” 
might  be  interpreted  as  making 
all  public  relations  advertising 
non-deductible. 

“While  in  agreement  with  ob¬ 
jectives  intended  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,”  Robert  M.  Feem.ster, 
AFA  chairman,  said,  “the  AFA 
believes  that  the  regulation  can 
still  provide  wording  limited  to 
the  intent  of  the  law  and  at  the 
same  time  fair  and  easily  under¬ 
stood. 

“I  believe  we  worked  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  to  try  to  improve  and  clarify 
some  of  the  awkward  wording 
within  the  code  as  it  already  ex¬ 
ists  and  in  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment.” 

In  the  delegation  with  Mr. 
Feemster  were  James  Proud, 
president,  AFA;  Robert  M. 
Gray,  Esso  Standard  Oil,  and 
president  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York;  Richard  E. 
Dean,  executive  vicepresident, 
Hearst  Magazines;  William  G. 
Werner  and  R.  L.  Hendricks,  of 
Procter  &  Gamble;  John  Mur¬ 
phy,  counsel  for  the  American 
Association  o  f  Advertising 
Agencies,  and  John  Dwight  Sul¬ 
livan,  AFA’s  attorney. 


CHECKING  CHRYSLER-IMPERIAL  ROADMAP— E.  C.  Quinn  (left). 
Chrysler  Corp.,  confers  with  Frank  Fa9on,  senior  vicepresidenf.  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  Chrysler's  new  agency,  on  media  route  to  be  followed 
by  Chrysler  and  Imperial  ads. 


Advertising  Pays 
For  ISeu's  Stands 

Montreal 

The  Montreal  civic  adminis¬ 
tration  has  accepted  an  offer 
from  Metropolitan  Kiosques  Ad¬ 
vertising  to  replace  all  news 
stands  on  public  property  with 
Parisian  style  ones,  at  no  cost 
to  the  city  or  the  vendors. 

The  new  metal  kiosques  — 
circular  or  oblong  according  to 
the  site  —  are  to  be  maintained 
by  the  fii-m,  which  will  obtain 
its  revenue  from  advertising  on 
the  exterior  of  them.  They  are 
to  become  the  property  of  the 
city  after  10  years. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


THE 


SUN 


ivwni.iPPF.I^R 


Morninn  *  Evenin9_ligg^fl - =1-: 
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Pacific  Croup 
Sees  New  Gain 

Del  Monte,  Calif. 

Increased  1958  advertising 
bookings  were  reported  for 
Metro  Pacific  Group  at  annual 
sessions  here  by  Charles  T. 
Kline,  president,  Metro  Sunday 
Magazine  Group  and  of  Metro 
Sunday  Comics  Network. 

This  extends  an  increase  in 
1957  business  over  1956,  Mr. 
Kline  said.  Three  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  joined  the  group  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  They  are  the 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Star,  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin  and,  effective 
Jan.  1,  the  Modesto  (Calif.) 
Dee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kline  left  San 
Francisco  for  Honolulu  March  3. 

• 

Christian.,  Mohlar 
Join  Parade  Staff 

Reg  Peloquin,  New  York  man¬ 
ager  of  Parade  magazine,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Robert  J.  Christian  to 
the  New  York  sales  staff.  Prior 
to  coming  to  Parade,  Mr.  Chris¬ 
tian  was  with  Better  Homes  & 
Garden  and  Successful  Farm¬ 
ing. 

Also  joining  Parade  is  Perry 
Mohlar  who  will  work  out  of 
the  Chicago  office  of  Parade’s 
I  Newspaper  Sei-vice  Department. 

I  Mr.  Mohlar  was  formerly  with 
I  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

EDITOR  ac  P 


Ad  Series  Seeks 
To  Bolster  Buying 

Akron,  Ohio 

Forty-five  full  pages  designed 
to  unite  more  than  200  Akron 
area  businesses  in  an  effort  to 
reverse  the  slowdown  in  buying 
have  been  scheduled  in  the  Ak¬ 
ron  Beacon  Journal. 

The  first  pages,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  consumers 
keeping  economy  functioning, 
appeared  this  week.  Three  pages 
are  to  ai)pear  each  week  for  15 
weeks. 

The  ads,  which  are  signed  by 
215  Akron  area  stores,  business 
establishments  and  industrizl 
companies,  were  originated  and 
developed  by  Robert  M.  Wheeler, 
classified  advertising  manager, 
the  Beacon  Journal. 

“Your  buying  means  more 
jobs,”  the  first  ad  was  head¬ 
lined.  “Yes  ...  in  our  economy 
you  are  a  more  powerful  boss 
than  you  realize.  And  eve  17  boss 
has  a  responsibility  in  making 
our  economy  function  smoothly. 
Presidents  of  companies,  general 
managers  and  housewives  either 
help  or  hinder  our  forward 
progress.  They  show  their  con¬ 
fidence  hy  their  willingness  to 
buy.  There  has  to  be  big  buy¬ 
ing  and  small  buying  to  keep 
such  an  economy  as  ours  flowing 
smoothly  and  providing  full  em¬ 
ployment.  Your  buying  means 
more  jobs  for  all.” 

Just  above  the  signatures 
these  sentences  appeared: 

“These  fii-ms  provide  jobs  for 
thousands  of  Akron  citizens. 
Their  purchases  amount  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollar's  —  keeping  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  busy  in  fac¬ 
tories.  They  work  to  make  this 
a  better  community  for  you  and 
your  family.” 


Midwest  NAEA  Elects 
Hussnian  President 

Walter  E.  Hussman,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Camden  (Ark.)  News, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  last 
week.  He  succeeds  H.  L.  McKee, 
former  advertising  director, 
Kansas  City  (Kas.)  Kansan, 
who  retired  early  this  year. 

Other  officers  elected  are: 
Tams  Bixby  Jr.,  pr-esident,  Mus¬ 
kogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  and 
Times-Democrat,  vicepresident; 
Charles  C.  Garvey,  advertising 
manager.  Baton  Roiige  (La.) 
State  Times  and  Morning  Ad¬ 
vocate,  secretary-treasurer;  and 
Willie  Brown,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune, 
sergeant  at  arms. 

UBLISHER  for  March  8,  1958 
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MIDDLE 

GEORGIA 


Where  CIRCULATION  ...r  f 
and  PAYROLLS  keep  QOINU  U 


CONSISTENT,  CONTINUOUS  GAINS  EVERY  YEAR 
Bring  fhe  Macon  Market  and  the  Macon  Newspapers 
hand-in-hand  to  the  FOREMOST  POSITION  IN  GEORGIA! 

Check  these  MACON  Sales  Points: 

if  Trailing  center  for  28  Counties  in  Rich  Middle  Georgia 
if  487,800  POPULATiON 
if  $520,679,000  Effective  Buying  Power 
if  $370,563,000  Retail  Sales 
if  $79,000,000  annual  payroll  employing  18,000 

(Warner  Robins — Largest  Military  Payroll  in  Georgia) 

if  Four  New  Banks  opened  in  1957 
72%  increase  in  Deposits  in  Five  Years 

(Estimates  from  1957  Sales  Management) 


You  can 

COVER  MIDOLE  GEORGIA 

only  with  the  . . 


^^^9raph 

if  —  , 


MACON  MACON 

TELEGRAPH  and  NEWS 

MORNING  SUNDAY  EVENING 

National  Representative:  THE  BRANHAM  CO. 
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AD  AGE^CIES 


Instalment  P/an| 

I  «  ^  Why  not  have  a  financ:r. 

■  ■  '-  plan  for  small  companies  > 

W  I  T. _  ifl  they  can  enjoy  the  benefits  ; 

r  1  advertising, 

ika^m  3^  I  That  suggestion  was  madeV 

^  Arthur  L.  Harris,  president  : 
Mead- Atlanta  Paper  Co.,  in; 
V  <  ^  talk  before  the  Adcraft  d; 

^  /'  here  last  week. 

/\  “Many  smaller  compar  - 

^  might  be  willing  to  do  a  rei 

/f  Jk  bang-up  campaign  if  the  b": 

f  did  not  fall  due  at  once  f- 

the  advertising,”  he  said.  “1 
f  national  campaign  without 

tinuity  is  undoubtedly  a 
^  of  money,  but  continuity 

money. 

buying  an 

cepted  tool  for 
when  short, 

not  only 

vertising  but  introduce  nation 
NIC^E  CHAPS — Fred  Gamble,  top  advertising  for  the  first  timet 
hand  or  the  American  Associa-  JJJJ^J,y  ^Jjq  otherwise  could  iKt 
tion  ot  Advertising  Agencies  _  ",  .. 

spread,  sports  pair  of  palomino  _  j  _x. 

chaps  decorated  with  four  A's  Why  not  finance  advertisir: 
and  his  4-A  brand  burned  into  to  good  credit  risks?” 
the  pockets.  Morris  Hite  (right), 
new  boss  man  of  the  Southwest 
Council  of  the  4-A,  made  the 
presentation. 


Agency  Should  Listen 
To  All  Media  Reps 


Nail  Polish  Lab 
Okays  Product  Retun 

The  Federal  Drug  AdminL- 
tration  last  week  warned  tia: 
“disfiguring  and  sometimes  piii 
ful  injuries  to  the  nails”  cr 
result  from  use  of  a  cosmet: 
product  known  as  “Tendj: 
Press-on  Nail  Polish.” 

The  next  day,  M.  I.  Scholti 
president,  Harrison  Labon 
tories,  Inc.,  New  Rochelle,  N.I- 
categorically  denied  the  FDl 
charges.  He  said  that  more  tht 

^ _  32  million  applications  of  4 

DCSS  said  that  well  product  had  been  distribute 
ts  growth  came  from  since  it  was  launched  last  yf? 
ts,  as  the  direct  re-  and  that  in  that  time  there  wtr 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


rvuveriisers  win  noia  its  r  iitn  »  •  .  j 

National  Workshop  on  Adver-  Llauseu  Appointed 
tising  Budget  and  Cost  Control  Los  Angei-' 

April  24-25  at  the  Westchester  Appointment  of  Maiwin 
Country  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y.  Par-  Clausen  as  general  advertisit- 
ticipants  will  include  member  manager  of  the  evaporated  m-  ' 
company  advertising  managers,  division  of  Carnation  Co.  heRj 
corporate  financial  executives  has  been  announced  by  Paul  Ej 
and  individuals  responsible  for  Willis,  Carnation  vicepresidw'l 
advertising  budget  control.  for  advertising. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  8,  I9b‘ 


NEW  PLANTS  •  MODERNIZATIONS  >  EXTENSIONS 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  BOSTON  16,  MASS.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
41  East  42nd  Streat  316  Stuart  Straat  Monlgomary  Bldg. 
Brochure  on  request 


"By  setting  my  Speed  Graphic  on  the  floor  and  using  the  rising  front,  I  was  able  to  hold  the 
vertical  lines  in  this  picture  of  the  construction  of  a  new  Decatur  church.  Speed  Graphic, 
open  flash,  2  bulbs  on  extensions." 


Nothing  on  the  market 

equals  the  GRAPHIC! 


Says  JOHN  RAMMEL, 
Decatur  (Illinois)  Heraid  &  Review 


"A  picture  'for  the  record'  of  our  son  Hal.  My 
editors  used  it  in  the  paper  just  because  it 
makes  you  feel  good  just  to  look  at  it.  Speed 
Graphic,  flash,  2  bulbs  on  extension." 


In  photographic  work  for  nearly  20  years,  John 

Rammel  has  built  up  a  healthy  respect  for  the 

ability  of  the  Speed  Graphic  to  solve  picture- 

taking  problems.  In  fact,  he  is  perfectly  willing 

to  attribute  the  success  of  many  of  his  pictures 

to  the  amazing  capabilities  of  this  famous  camera,  as  you  can 

see  from  the  self-written  captions  which  accompany  his  pictures. 

John  got  his  first  newspaper  job  after  graduation  from  high 
school  at  Assumption,  Illinois,  in  1940.  He  worked  for  the 
Escanaba,  Michigan,  Daily  Press  as  photog- 
PACEMAKER  rapher-engraver  until  he  entered  the  Air 
GRAPHIC  Force  in  1943.  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Decatur 
.  -"^j  (Illinois)  Herald  &  Review  in  March,  1946. 

IfcgSife  John  is  Vice  President  of  Region  5,  N ational 

Press  Photographers  Association. 


"There's  nothing  on  the  market  today  to  equal 
the  Graphic  in  setting  up  and  making  close* 
ups  like  this.  This  picture  was  published  to 
illustrote  the  annual  com  borer  menace  ta 
the  Illinois  corn  crop.  Speed  Graphic,  tripod, 

2  flashbulbs  on  extensions." 

Editor  &  publisher  for  March  8,  1958 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


BoA  Pitch  Spotlights 
Linage  Potentials 


A  new  folder-presentation  de¬ 
signed  to  help  newspapers  sell 
more  linage  in  22  home  im¬ 
provement  classifications  has 
been  mailed  to  all  member  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

Entitled  “Your  Home  Im¬ 
provement  Potential:  You  Can 
Sell  460  Of  Every  1,000  Home- 
owners  in  1958,”  the  presenta¬ 
tion  documents  the  statement 
that  “more  families  need  home 
improvements”  through  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry  statistics  on 
housing,  wiring,  heating  and 
plumbing. 

.Survey  Finding!> 

That  “more  families  are  ready 
to  make  them”  is  based  on  find¬ 
ings  in  a  consumer  survey  show¬ 
ing  that  460  of  every  1,000 
homeowners  in  the  average  com¬ 
munity  planned  at  least  one 
home  improvement  during  a 
given  12^onth  period.  Other 
statistics  reported:  121  of  every 
1,000  homeowners  planned 
kitchen  improvements,  94 
planned  bath  room  improve¬ 
ments,  288  planned  to  paint  or 
paper  rooms. 

“These  figures  help  to  point 
out  the  tremendous  sales  po¬ 
tential  in  the  home  improvement 
market  available  to  those  re¬ 
tailers  who  aggressively  bid  for 
the  business  through  stepped- 
up  newspaper  advertising,”  said 
Mark  R.  Arnold  Bureau  retail 


Help  Sell  l..inage 

“This  presentation  is  designed 
to  help  newspapers  sell  more 
linage  to  regular  home  improve¬ 
ment  accounts  and  interest  non- 


advei'tisers  in  a  series  of  ads 
during  this  peak  selling  season. 
It  can  also  help  build  bigger 
sections  and  pages  starting  now 
right  through  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer,”  Mr.  Arnold  said. 

The  Home  Improvement  Coun¬ 
cil  with  its  two  special  contests 
in  1958  and  kit  of  advertising 
materials  spotlighting  the  need 
for  home  improvement  (E&P, 
Jan.  25,  page  22)  is  cited  in  the 
presentation  as  important  help 
Lr  the  retailer  in  his  fight  for 
the  consumer  dollar. 

^ine  Reasons 

Nine  reasons  why  “advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  gives  you 
more”  are  listed  along  with  fam¬ 
ily  expenditures  for  four  store 
types  in  the  home  improvement 
field.  Supplementary  material 
supplied  to  member  newspapers 
of  the  Bureau  includes  tips  on 
using  the  folder,  a  list  of  all 
kinds  of  retailers  that  are  home 
improvement  prospects,  and  the 
dates  and  background  of  10  in¬ 
dustry  events  offering  promo¬ 
tional  pegs  for  special  pages 
or  sections. 

Examples  of  retailers  who 
have  used  .stepped-up  advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  key  to  boosting  sales 
are  also  reported  in  the  folder- 
presentation.  Summing  up  the 
case  for  more  effective  adver¬ 
tising  in  1958  is  a  quote  fi-om 
Hardware  Age:  “Now  more 
than  ever,  plan  aggressive  pro¬ 
motions  to  draw  customers  to 
your  store.  Advertising  aimed 
to  pull  in  customers  is  a  must. 
Although  customers  are  becom¬ 
ing  cautious  in  their  buying,  it’s 
not  because  they  lack  money. 
Savings  are  at  an  all-time  high. 
Good  promotions  can  encourage 
consumer  spending.” 


Abominable  Snowman 
Cancels  Store’s  Ads 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Adam,  Meldrum  &  Anderson 
Co.  department  store  eliminated 
all  advertising  in  the  Sunday 
Courier-Express  except  the  roto 
section  as  a  result  of  a  big  snow 
storm  which  retarded  tiaffic  and 
business  in  downtown  stores. 
Several  other  large  Buffalo 
stores  cut  down  their  regular 
Sunday  linage. 

Ordinarily  a  big  advertiser 
in  the  Sunday  paper,  Adam, 
Meldrum  &  Anderson  Co.  used 
only  a  two-column  institutional 
ad  explaining  reasons  for  its 
action. 

The  store  said  the  “Snow  Man 
is  in  complete  control”  of  Buf¬ 
falo  retail  business.  It  urged 
shoppers  to  phone  both  during 
and  after  store  hours  for  their 
needs  and  pi'omised  to  fill  orders 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  store  indicated  it  would 
continue  to  hold  down  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising  until  traffic 
conditions  are  more  favorable. 
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Phila.  Inquirer 
Issues  Beer  Study 

Philadelphia 
Results  of  the  8th  annual  sur¬ 
vey  of  beer  and  ale  distribution 
and  estimated  sales  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  have  been  published  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  survey,  covering  retail 
licensees  and  distributors,  pro¬ 
vides  a  comparison  of  current 
standing  with  a  five-year  record 
for  all  leading  brands. 

Retail  licensees  and  di.stribu- 
tors  both  report  Schmidt’s,  Ort- 
lieb’s  and  Balantine  as  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  beer  sales.  Both  report 
Neuweiler  as  the  leader  in  sales 
of  ale.  Distributors  report  Rams 
Head  and  Ballantine  in  second 
and  third  position.  Licensees  re¬ 
port  Ballantine  second  and 
Rams  Head  third. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  avail¬ 
able  through  the  offices  of  The 
Inquirer  representatives  or  from 
Frank  J.  Keenan,  in  charge  of 
beverage  advertising  at  The  In¬ 
quirer,  400  N.  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 


S-C-W  Names  Coru 

Los  Angeles 
Ed  Corn  has  been  appointed 
representative  of  Ctamps-Con- 
haim- Whitehead,  Inc.,  in  Ne¬ 
vada,  Utah,  Montana  and  two 
Canadian  provinces.  He  will 
continue  his  southwestern  ac¬ 
tivities  for  S-C-W.  C.  E.  Acker¬ 
man  will  devote  his  time  to 
Pacific  Coast  states  and  British 
Columbia. 

EDITOR  ac  P 


Ad  Salesmen 
Start  in  Shop 


Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

A  new  training  policy  for 
advertising  salesmen  has  gone 
into  effect  at  the  Herald  and 
News,  according  to  A.  D.  (Deb) 
Addison,  who  stepped  up  to  ad¬ 
vertising  director  on  March  1, 
He  is  succeeded  as  display  man¬ 
ager  by  Justin  A.  McDonald, 
national  advertising  manager 
for  10  years. 

“Because  of  the  difficulty  in 
hiring  experienced  advertising 
salesmen  to  work  on  an  inter¬ 
mediate  size  daily,  we  are  going 
to  train  our  own,”  Mi\  Addison 
said.  “We  are  going  to  teach 
them  the  wor  kings  of  the  entire 
newspaper  befor-e  they  start 
calling  on  customer’s.” 

The  new  pr-ogr-am,  which 
star-ts  with  two  weeks  in  the 
back  shop,  is  being  tried  out  on 
Byrxrn  Smith,  33,  one  time  mail¬ 
ing  room  employee  of  the  Yaki¬ 
ma  (Wash.)  Daily  Republic  vh 
has  been  more  recently  an  auto¬ 
mobile  salesman. 

Mr’.  Addison  is  dr  awing  from 
per’sonal  experience  in  setting 
up  the  progr’am.  His  first  news¬ 
paper  job,  before  he  finished 
school,  w’as  with  the  Coos  Bay 
(Or’e.)  Times  where  he  sold 
advertising,  corrected  proofs, 
r  ead  copy  and  delivered  papers. 
• 

38-Pa^e  Boat  Swlioii 
Auoliors  60,624  Lines 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  Orego¬ 
nian  published  a  38-page,  full- 
size  special  section  to  kick-off 
its  four’th  annual  boat  show.  The 
.section  carried  60,624  lines  of 
advertising  for  boating  and 
allied  industries  or,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  25  full  pages. 

It  marked  the  first  time  since 
the  Or’egonian  began  sponsoring 
the  show  that  a  letterpress  sec¬ 
tion  has  been  published.  In  pa-st 
years  the  section  was  included 
in  Northwest  Rotogravure  mag¬ 
azine  which  was  discontinued 
last  November. 


Linage  Pattern 
Showg  Flexibility 

Richmond,  Va. 

The  story  of  the  flexibility 
of  newspaper  advertising  .space 
is  told  graphically  in  a  chart 
supplied  by  the  research  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader.  It 
shows  the  daily  pattern  of  lin¬ 
age,  by  classifications,  in  a  typi¬ 
cal  week.  The  chart  is  offered  to 
“tho.se  interested  in  how  others 
schedule  their  advertising  from 
day  to  day.” 
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Industrial 

Miracle: 

7%-cent  steel 


Most  men  and  women  would  have  no 

earthly  use  for  an  ingot  of  steel.  So  you  may  not 
have  the  remotest  idea  of  what  steel  costs. 

Actually,  for  all  of  the  steels  that  it  ships,  United 
States  Steel  gets  an  average  of  7%  cents  a  pound. 
Less  than  a  dime  still  buys  a  commodity  whose 
manufacture  requires  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
equipment,  the  skills  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  and  mountains  of  raw  materials  gathered 
from  many  i)arts  of  the  world! 

Since  steel  in  some  form  touches  your  life  every 
day,  we  think  you’ll  be  interested  in  what  U.  S. 
Steel  is  doing  to  keep  steel  the  cheapest  of  all 
common  metals. 


In  laboratories  at  U.  S.  Steel's  new  research  center  at  Mon¬ 
roeville,  Pa.,  we  are  making  today's  steel  a  better  value. 
There,  too,  we  are  developing  steel  to  withstand  heat  from 
atmospheric  friction  as  no  other  metal  can,  for  supersonic 
flights  of  the  future.  A  long-range  program  is  aimed  at  devel¬ 
oping  a  metal  twice  as  strong  as  any  now  existing.  Here, 
research  men  are  working  on  new  high  temperature  alloys. 


To  make  steel  cheaper  to  use,  U.  S.  Steel  supplies  it  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  convenient  forms,  to  thousands  of  individual  plants 
which  process,  fabricate  and  assemble  steel  products  for  sale. 
However,  even  in  a  product  that  is  mostly  steel,  the  cost  of 
the  steel  is  one  of  the  smallest  factors.  An  unusual  order  for 
steel  was  this  plate  mill  roll,  the  world's  largest,  forged  and 
machined  at  a  U.  S.  Steel  plant. 


To  hold  costs  and  prices  at  the  lowest  possible  level  through 
increased  operating  efficiency,  U.  S.  Steel  is  continually  im¬ 
proving  its  facilities.  For  example,  shown  above  is  one  of 
II.  S.  Steel's  new  sintering  plants  scheduled  to  start  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Fall  of  1958.  Upon  completion,  the  plant  will 
produce  15,000  tons  of  sintered  ore  daily  for  U.  S.  Steel 


blast  furnaces  in  the  Monongahela  Valley.  In  the  face  of 
mounting  costs  of  new  equipment  and  inadequate  deprecia¬ 
tion  allowances,  we  have  spent  three  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  on  improved  facilities  since  1945.  Modernization 
programs  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  districts,  and  in  the 
Wwt,  will  soon  increase  capacity  over  two  million  ingot  tons. 


Watch  the  United  States  Steel  Hour  on  television.  See  your  local  newspapers  for  time  and  station. 


11  of  14  Gannett  Dailies 
Gain  After  Price  Rises 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hiked  subscription  rates 
needn’t  mean  a  drop  in  total 
circulation  —  not  if  circulation 
men  and  news  departments  work 
closely  to  merchandise  an  im¬ 
proved  newspaper.  That’s  the 
consensus  of  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers  circulation  executives. 

Last  year,  14  of  the  22  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  increased  cir¬ 
culation  prices.  Most  went  from 
5  cents  daily  to  7  cents.  Two 
Sundays  went  from  15  cents  to 
20  cents. 

Yet  11  of  the  14  papers  had 
higher  net  paid  circulations  for 
1957  than  they'd  had  for  1956. 

None  had  a  circulation  de¬ 
crease  of  as  much  as  400  copies 
in  the  yearly  averages.  The  Sun¬ 
day  Democrat  and  Chronicle  of 
Rochester  dropped  only  from 
181,343  to  181,184  —  a  decrease 
of  159.  Increases  ran  as  high  as 
2,882  for  the  Binghamton  Sun¬ 
day  Press. 

Average  gain  for  evening  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  gioup  was  1.8%,  for 
Sunday  papers  1.1%  and  for 
morning  papers  1.7%,  according 
to  a  survey  by  James  H.  Gor¬ 
man,  Group  director  of  circula¬ 
tion. 

How  They  Held 

How  were  the  newspapers 
able  to  increase  total  circula¬ 
tion  despite  price  increases? 

“Newspapers  need  to  develop 
ideas  and  methods  of  selling 
specific  features  in  their  im¬ 
proved  products,”  said  C.  H. 
Favor,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press 
and  Utica  Sunday  Observer- 
Dispatch.  He  cited  this  example: 

“In  the  serialization  of  Dr. 
Arthur  Holly  Compton’s  ‘Atomic 
Quest,’  400  clergymen,  science 
teachers  and  industrial  scien- 
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tists  got  postcards  signed  by 
the  editor  and  managing  editor 
recommending  this  as  ‘extreme¬ 
ly  important  reading.’  Four 
thousand  flyers  went  out  to  key 
scientific  folks  in  the  area.  .  .  . 
This  represented  concentrated 
effort  to  acquaint  new  scientific 
and  engineering  families  with 
their  local  newspapers,  after 
they’d  moved  to  Utica  to  man 
its  new  electronic  and  machine 
tool  businesses.” 

Factory  C.ardK 

William  Hinman,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  said: 

“We  have  had  our  first  ex¬ 
perience  with  factory  layoffs  in 
a  long  time.  Where  we  know 
that  a  shop  will  be  closed  for 
a  definite  period  we  have  at¬ 
tached  return  postcards  to  an 
inside  page  of  all  papers  sold 
at  the  factory  gate.  This  is 
begun  some  time  before  the  lay¬ 
offs,  so  that  the  regular  reader 
may  get  his  paper  delivered  at 
home.  The  return  of  these  cards 
has  been  very  encouraging.” 

Charles  D.  Curry,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Newburgh  (N. 
Y.)  News  and  Beacon  (N.  Y.) 
News  reported: 

“Fifteen  months  ago  members 
of  the  Beacon  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  complained  that  the  Bea¬ 
con  News  did  not  contain  enough 
local  news.  So  local  news  was 
given  top  priority.  The  front 
page  now  is  saturated  with  live¬ 
ly  local  news  stories  —  and  cir¬ 
culation  has  risen  9.3%.” 

(The  Beacon  News  still  sells 
at  5c). 

Of  Newburgh,  where  the  sin¬ 
gle-copy  price  rose  from  5  cents 
to  7  last  year,  Mr.  Curry  said: 

“Early  in  1957  we  began  to 
publish  stock  prices  in  the  New- 
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burgh  News.  This  feature  ap¬ 
pealed  to  those  people  employed 
by  the  many  national  industries 
in  the  area.  Likewise,  we  ex¬ 
panded  coverage  of  the  produce 
market,  supplying  daily  price 
quotations  of  interest  to  fruit 
farmers,  produce  growers  and 
other  farm  operators.  And  the 
news  department  set  up  a  spe¬ 
cial  suburban  news  desk.  Result? 
A  daily  average  circulation  in¬ 
crease  of  8.5 %.” 

Contests  for  newspaperboys, 
special  bonuses  for  new  sub¬ 
scriptions,  sales  training  for 
carriers  —  all  were  reported 
successful  in  stimulating  extra 
sales. 

So  was  “intelligent  sampling.” 

So  were  planning  sessions 
with  district  managers. 

Trained  Salesmen 

Charles  J.  Latus,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  reported 
that  when  trained  salesmen  call 
on  householders  after  two  weeks 
of  sampling,  “Usually  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  people  who 
got  the  paper  free  become  buy¬ 
ers.” 

Arthur  J.  Vaeth,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch,  wrote: 

“To  merchandise  your  prod¬ 
uct,  regardless  of  what  it  is, 
you  have  got  to  get  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  potential  buyer. 
Needless  to  say,  our  best  chan¬ 
nel  is  by  sample  copies.  Such 
a  program  is  carried  out  reli¬ 
giously  by  giving  a  non-reader 
a  gratis  copy  for  six  days,  using 
multi-colored  stickers  on  which 
features  are  fully  explained 
from  day  to  day.  On  Friday, 
this  sticker  calls  the  recipient’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  an 
order  blank  is  on  the  reverse 
side  —  and  that  the  carrier 
will  be  around  on  Saturday  in 
hopes  of  picking  up  an  order  to 
start  Monday.” 

Close  Cooperation 

Both  Mr.  Vaeth  and  Dale  E. 
Carson,  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Elmira  Star-Ga¬ 
zette,  cited  the  importance  of 
close  communication  between 
news  and  circulation  depart- 
I  ments. 

“Quite  frequently,”  reported 
Mr.  Carson,  “we  invite  men 
from  the  editorial  department 
to  our  meetings  to  discuss  new 
features  or  layouts  which  they 
think  will  help  better  our  prod- 
I  uct.  They  also  ask  our  men  for 
!  any  criticisms  which  they  have, 
or  have  heard  from  customers, 

]  in  regard  to  the  paper.” 

1  How  far  this  interdepart- 
!  mental  cooperation  may  go  is 
I  suggested  by  Robert  M.  Gold- 
i  sack,  country  circulation  super- 
I  visor  of  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
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where  was  the  race  won? 


All  races  are  won  on  the  track— hnf  they  could’ve  been  lost  in 
the  pit.  In  a  grueling  road  race,  it’s  long-run  performance  that 
counts— where  even  the  best  driver  needs  an  excellent  machine 
plus  top-notch  service. 

So  with  newspaper  photo-reproduction.  For  speed  in 
engraving,  for  maximum  efficiency,  you  need  both  an  up-to- 
date  machine  and  skillful  service.  That’s  why  more  than  60% 
of  all  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  rely  on  the  Fairchild 
Scan-A-Graver  or  Scan-A-Sizer. 

Fairchild  takes  the  responsibility  of  keeping  all  leased 
equipment  in  perfect  running  order— with  planned  preventive 
maintenance,  ’round  the  clock  service,  and  replacement  parts 
—without  charge  for  time,  parts  or  routine  travel. 

In  this  way,  Fairchild  equipment  is  kept  up  to  date.  New 
design  improvements  and  additions  are  incorporated  into  the 
machine  in  your  plant.  Your  model  is  as  modern  as  the  latest 
one  produced.  No  Scan-A-Graver  or  Scan-A-Sizer  ever 
becomes  obsolete. 

Fairchild  service  goes  beyond  maintenance,  too.  You  get 


complete  installation  and  hook-up,  and  operator  training  on 
your  premises.  You  also  get  helpful  tips  for  revenue-producing 
advertising,  and  on  how  to  get  further  impact  from  news 
pictures. 

Whether  you’re  racing  deadlines,  capturing  trophies  for 
better  photo  reproduction,  or  increasing  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  lineage  .  .  .  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  talk  to  Fairchild 
before  installing  any  engraving  equipment.  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment,  Inc.,  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  New 
York,  Dept.  63A1. 


GRAPHIC 
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N.J.  Clarifies 
Contractor 
Liability  Rule 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  publisher- newspaperboy 
relationship  has  been  clarified 
by  an  amendment  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Publishing:  Classification 
in  the  New  Jersey  Workmen’s 
Compensation  and  Employers’ 
Liability  Insurance  Manual. 

The  foi-mer  classification  re¬ 
ferred  simply  to  “newsboys.” 
The  changed  ruling  limits  the 
application  of  the  ruling  to  those 
bo>s  who  are  regarded  as  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  amendment,  as  released 
by  Bernard  Hamilton,  manager 
of  the  New  Jersey  Compensa¬ 
tion  Rating  and  Inspection  Bu¬ 
reau,  with  the  approval  of  the 
commissioner  of  Banking  and 
Insurance,  reads  as  follow’s: 

“Newspaper  Publishing  —  all 
employees  including  clerical, 
salesmen,  drivers:  The  actual 
remuneration,  excluding  tips,  of 
employees  engaged  as  newsboys 
shall  be  included  in  the  payroll 
subject  to  audit  and  premium 
charge.  If  the  actual  remunera¬ 
tion  is  not  available,  the  remu¬ 
neration  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  $1.50  per  day 
worked  per  newsboy.” 

A  major  effect  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  strengthen  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  those  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  who  regard  boys  as  in¬ 
dependent  contractors. 

The  classification  limitation 
peimits  publishers  who  do  not 
hire  boys  to  make  a  clear  deter¬ 
mination  of  their  status  as  in- 
dei)endent  contractors  with  in¬ 
surance  carriers  prior  to  any  in¬ 
surance  audit. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )yealfh 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Austraiia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marketing, 
sdvertiting,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  In  Australia  read 
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The  amendment,  which  be¬ 
came  effective  Jan.  1,  was  pre¬ 
pared  following  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  a  special  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  and  the  Publishers 
Bureau  of  New  Jersey  and  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  State  Compensation 
Rating  and  Inspection  Bureau  in 
Newark. 

*  a  * 

‘Horse  Play’  Ruling 

Denver 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  a  lower  court  deci¬ 
sion  denying  industrial  compen¬ 
sation  to  a  former  Denver  Post 
carrier  injured  in  a  “horse  iilay” 
accident  two  years  ago. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  acci¬ 
dent,  which  resulted  in  a  brain 
injury  to  the  boy,  did  not  arise 
out  of  or  in  the  course  of  the 
boy’s  employment  as  a  carrier. 

The  accident  occurred  when 
Post  carriers  were  folding  pa¬ 
pers  before  delivering  them. 

Justice  Albert  T.  Frantz  dis¬ 
sented  from  the  Supreme 
Court’s  majority  opinion,  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  commission  should 
first  have  determined  whether 
an  employer-employee  relation¬ 
ship  existed  between  the  boy  and 
the  Post  before  investigating 
the  accident  itself. 


Paris  Fashions 
Shown  in  Color 

Chicago 

The  1958  Paris  couture  show’- 
ings  were  presented  in  full  color 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Feb. 
25.  Exclusive  color  films  were 
made  by  Carl  Turk,  Tribune 
photographer,  who  covered  the 
fashion  presentations  in  Paris 
with  Marylou  Luthei-.  The  pic¬ 
tures  were  processed  and  held 
for  the  official  release  date. 

A  day  earlier,  the  Tribune 
ran  a  color  illustration  of  what 
the  well-dressed  man  will  wear 
this  Spring.  It  featured  the  15th 
semi-annual  apparel  guide  pub¬ 
lished  in  connection  with  the 
clothiers’  convention  here. 
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Killed  by  Care 


Attribution  has  become  such  a  mania  that  newswriters 
sometimes  end  by  putting  reverse  English  on  what  they 
are  trying  to  say.  In  this  way  they  unintentionally  as¬ 
sociate  themselves  (or  their  newspapers)  with  state¬ 
ments  they  really  want  to  hang  exclusively  on  the  speaker. 

A  number  of  commonly,  and  carelessly,  used  expres¬ 
sions  imply  that  w’hat  is  being  quoted,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  is  the  fact.  Pointed  out  is  one  of  them. 

“The  senator  has  an  ugly  record  of  broken  promises, 
his  opponent  pointed  out.”  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the 
writer,  or  the  newspaper,  concurs  in  the  accusation. 
Even  if  they  do,  such  acquiescence  hardly  has  a  place 
in  the  news  columns. 

Similar  impressions  are  created  by  as  with  the  attri¬ 
butive  verb  (“re.s  he  said”),  and  by  admitted,  noted, 
conceded,  explained,  and  cited  the  {act  that. 

“A  young  TV  comedian  admitted  in  New  York  that  all 
funnymen  are  sick  and  desperately  in  need  of  psycho¬ 
analysis.”  The  effect  here  is  not  so  much  that  the  writer 
agrees,  as  that  the  speaker  is  conceding  a  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  fact.  There  was  no  occasion  for  admitted,  because 
the  point  of  view  being  expressed  was  a  novel  one,  at 
least  at  the  time. 

Other  bits  of  heedlessness  can  unintentionally  con¬ 
vict,  as:  “The  couple  were  indicted  as  spies  by  a  federal 
grand  jury  but  have  denied  their  guilt.”  That  hapless 
their  assumes  the  couple  are  guilty. 

There  is  also  such  a  thing  as  winking  at  the  reader 
and  saying,  by  implication,  “Take  this  guy  with  a  grain 
of  salt.”  That  is  w'hat  the  use  of  according  to  does. 
When  that  expression  does  not  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
credibility  of  the  speaker,  it  may  merely  sound  non¬ 
sensical,  as  in  “The  Rev.  John  Jones  will  ask  the  in¬ 
vocation,  according  to  the  chairman.”  Ninety-nine  times 
out  of  a  hundred,  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  speaker 
report  or  announce,  instead  of  using  the  according  to 
formula.  .Said  he  believes,  in  place  of  either  .said  or 
believes,  also  may  erect  a  small  “Beware!”  sign,  in 
that  it  may  imply  the  speaker  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
taken  at  his  word. 

Disclose  and  reveal  are  appropriate  only  in  references 
to  that  which  has  been  concealed.  It’s  stupid,  when  you 
stop  to  think  about  it,  to  write  of  the  time  of  a  dinner 
as  disclosed,  or  the  name  of  a  Rotary  Club  .speaker  as 
revealed.  I  give  you,  again,  report  and  announce. 

Sometimes  attribution,  though  called  for,  is  doubled. 
“The  secretary  and  his  associates  were  criticized  for 
what  the  committee  said  were  ‘political  and  other  con¬ 
siderations’.”  Either  u'hat  the  committee  said  or  the 
quotation  marks  should  suffice.  “Truman  told  reporters 
that  his  memoirs  will  explain  what  he  said  was  the  part 
Eisenhower  played  in  the  incident.”  Here  what  he  said 
was  only  betrays  an  unnecessary  caution. 

In  giving  the  substance  of  reports  and  the  like,  it 
seems  superfluous  to  tack  the  report  said  or  something 
of  the  kind  onto  every  sentence  unless  the  stuff  is  damag¬ 
ing  or  questionable. 

Advise,  contend,  and  claim  are  sadly  ovei-worke<l  and 
at  the  same  time  inexactly  used  in  attribution.  Adiuse, 
as  in  “The  meeting  will  be  postponed,  he  advised,”  is 
journalese  at  its  worst.  Contend  is  suitable  only  where 
there  is  contention,  or  disagreement.  Claim  may  be  ex¬ 
cusably  bent  out  of  shape  in  headlines  in  the  sense  of 
assert,  but  in  text,  where  there  is  no  such  space  problem, 
it  is  questionable  in  that  sense.  (“The  informant  claimed 
he  did  not  know  the  name  of  his  source.”) 
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Today,  you  are  deprived  of  the  best  and  most  economi¬ 
cal  transportation  because  public  policies  place  arti¬ 
ficial  and  severe  restrictions  upon  the  opportunity  of 
any  one  form  of  transportation,  such  as  railroads,  to 
serve  you  by  the  use  of  other  means  of  transportation, 
such  as  that  by  highway,  waterway  or  airway. 

Yet,  in  other  industries,  diversification  of  products 
has  become  common,  and  has  proved  beneficial  both 
to  those  industries  and  to  the  public. 

Why,  then,  shouldn't  the  public  be  allowed  to  bene¬ 
fit  by  diversification  in  transportation? 

Clearly,  diversification  would  be  to  the  advantage 


of  the  nation’s  shippers.  They  could  then  arrange  for 
their  transportation  through  a  single  transport  company 
which  coidd  utilize  any  or  all  means  of  carriage  needed 
to  do  the  particular  job  at  hand  most  efficiently.  That’s 
whv  the  railroads  ask  for  removal  of  present  artificial 
limitations. 

They  seek  only  the  same  opportunity  as  anyone  else 
to  enter  into  other  fields  of  transportation.  Then  they 
could  become  “general  practitioners”  in  transportation 
—  using  a  wide  varietv  of  facilities  to  serve  you  and 
the  nation  more  efficiently. 

Isn't  this  common  sense? 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

WASHINGTON,  O.  C. 
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Classified 
Linage  Ideas 
Told  at  Parley 

Chicago 

Linage  building  ideas  and 
ways  of  streamlining  want  ad 
promotion  held  the  attention  of 
nearly  225  classified  managers 
and  telephone  supervisors  here 
last  weekend. 

The  occasion  marked  the  22nd 
annual  conference  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association. 
The  attendance  included  CAMs 
from  26  states  and  three  Ca¬ 
nadian  provinces. 

Classified  managers  were  also 
invited  to  give  thought  to  ex¬ 
panding  their  pages  as  a  market 
place  for  national  advertisers, 
plus  local  dealer  tie-ins,  through 
the  newly-organized  National 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Network,  Inc. 

Under  a  one-order-one-bill 
plan,  the  Network  has  been  set 
up  to  represent  newspapers  in 
the  field  of  national  classified 
on  a  commission  basis.  It  plans 
to  charge  27%  for  its  selling  and 
placement  seiwice  out  of  which 
it  will  pay  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  and  its  agency.  Five  news¬ 
papers  have  signed  up. 

In  the  linage  building  session, 
Jerry  McLaughlin,  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade,  told  how  Realtor 
Week  can  mean  added  linage. 

Harold  Z.  Messmer,  Michigan 
City  (Ind.)  News-Dis(tatch,  ex¬ 
plained  how  his  department  pre¬ 
pared  a  “play-by-play”  presen¬ 
tation  of  how  a  want  ad  is  sold, 
set  in  type,  and  the  results  ob¬ 
tained,  as  a  part  of  an  “open 
house”  series  sponsored  for 
business  and  civic  leaders. 

Eldred  Garter,  Madison 
(Wis.)  Newspapers,  had  his 
electronic  ad  taker  on  display. 
He  said  the  device,  which  can 
be  installed  by  the  local  tele¬ 
phone  company,  averages  40  ads 
per  week  recorded  after  office 
hours. 

William  Blackburn,  Joliet 
(Ill.)  Herald-News,  reported 
that  “budget  ads”  help  build 
transient  ads  and  create  greater 
readership  of  the  classified 
columns. 

Charles  Laughlin,  Anderson 
(Ind.)  Bulletin-Herald,  out¬ 
lined  a  new  contract  promotion 
for  commercial  firms,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  20%  increase  in  con¬ 
tract  accounts. 

Robert  J.  Darby,  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  urged 
CAMs  to  put  more  zip  into  their 
classified  promotion.  A  display 
of  fast  action  is  better  explained, 
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he  said,  with  a  result  story 
which  says,  “It  took  two  of  us 
to  answer  the  phone  and  door 
— furnished  apartment  rented 
in  one  night’s  time,”  rather 
than,  “We  rented  our  furnished 
apartment  the  same  evening  the 
ad  appeared  in  your  newspaper.” 

A  seven-day  rate  which  offers 
a  lower  rate  to  contract  adver¬ 
tisers  for  multiple  insertions 
helps  to  iron  out  the  peaks  and 
valleys  and  make  more  consist¬ 
ent  use  of  the  classified  columns 
by  commercial  advertisers,  said 
Gilbert  Gillett,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal. 

Felix  Bryan,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  told  of  a  used  car 
contest  last  May  which  brought 
increased  linage  and  consider¬ 
able  dealer  good  will.  The  con¬ 
test  offered  $500  weekly  as  the 
top  prize. 

Ernest  Roberts,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Star,  said  that  respon¬ 
sibility  is  the  Key  to  motivating 
people. 

George  Dodea,  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times-Herald,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  group.  Stan  Fins- 
ness,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch,  was  chosen 
first  vicepresident;  Charles  Sul¬ 
livan,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  and  Gazette,  second  vice- 
president;  Leroy  Tabbert,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  third  vicepres¬ 
ident;  Fred  Larey,  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantagraph,  secretary; 
and  Joe  Klouda,  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Democrat  and  Times, 
treasurer.  Ralph  Ahrens,  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  reappointed  general 
manager. 

Mrs.  Lois  Naylor,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press,  was  chairman  of 
the  telephone  supervisors’  ses¬ 
sions. 

• 

Ayer  Period  Set 

Philadelphia 

Publishers  of  all  English- 
language  daily  newspapers  in 
the  continental  United  States, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  been 
invited  to  enter  papers  in  the 
28th  Annual  Newspaper  Con¬ 
test  for  the  Ayer  Cup  for  typo¬ 
graphic  excellence.  The  week  of 
March  10  has  been  selected  as 
the  period  from  which  the  con¬ 
test  day  will  be  chosen  by  lot, 
after  the  week  has  ended. 

• 

Picturesque  Walkout 

Saigon  Moi  (New  Saigon) 
more  than  tripled  its  circula¬ 
tion  to  100,000  daily.  South 
Vietnam’s  largest,  by  giving 
colored  historic  and  scenic  pic¬ 
tures  with  each  issue,  the  United 
Press  reports.  Workers  on  other 
newspapers  staged  a  two-hour 
strike  in  protest  of  the  “un¬ 
ethical”  practice. 


Newsmen  Join 
In  Faith  Clinic 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Newsmen  representing  most 
every  department  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  meet  regularly  for 
a  luncheon  study  of  Biblical 
principles  and  Christian  living. 

The  sessions  provide  a  clinic 
to  bolster  the  faith  and  con¬ 
fidence  through  fellowship  and 
group  study.  The  plan  developed 
from  individual  needs. 

“Business  establishments  have 
found  such  groups  beneficial, 
but  this  is  the  first  formed  in 
a  newspaper,  as  far  as  I  know,” 
explained  William  Rose,  or¬ 
dained  minister  who  is  Tribune 
church  editor. 

“The  interesting  thing  is  that 
this  grew  from  the  outside,” 
Rev.  Mr.  Rose  reported.  The 
nucleus  began  when  two  fellow 
members  of  the  Tribune  organi¬ 
zation  turned  to  him  for  advice 
and  help.  One  was  the  father 
of  a  child  who  had  died  after  a 
long  ilness.  The  other  was  the 
parent  of  a  youth  fatally  in¬ 
jured  in  an  auto  crash. 

• 

Drive  Revives 
Hospital  Fight 

Oceanside,  Calif. 

A  hard-hitting  campaign  by 
the  Oceanside  Daily  Blade-Trib¬ 
une  has  resulted  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  hospital  district. 

The  Blade-Tribune’s  editorial 
problem  was  to  revive  a  move 
that  had  been  written  off  by 
many  long-time  residents  as  a 
“hopeless  cause,”  reports  Ger¬ 
ald  J.  Brown,  managing  editor. 

Capping  the  paper’s  three- 
year  stand  was  a  page  one  cam¬ 
paign  that  extended  for  18  pub¬ 
lishing  days.  In  that  period  25 
news  stories  appeared  on  the 
first  page;  21  of  the  hospital 
stories  were  above  the  fold. 

Also  in  the  18  days  preceding 
the  election  held  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  hospital  district  were 
three  special  editorials.  Each 
was  documented  by  statistical 
information. 

The  issue  was  accepted  by  a 
margin  of  more  than  5  to  1. 

• 

103-Page  Average 

In  its  “greatest  advertising 
year”  in  its  38-year  history,  the 
New  York  News  published  an 
average  of  103  full  pages  of 
ads  in  each  of  the  365  issues  of 
1957.  Advertising  Manager  John 
H.  Glass  reported  total  linage 
of  37,694,287  was  an  increase 
of  385,235  lines  over  that  car¬ 
ried  in  1966. 
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Secret  Parley 
Permissible 
In  New  Law 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Connecticut  State  Attorney 
John  Bracken  has  ruled  that 
there  is  no  legal  restriction  as 
to  when  a  governmental  body 
can  go  into  executive  session. 

The  opinion  is  first  on  the 
new  Right  to  Know  Law  voted 
by  the  1957  Legislature  and  un¬ 
der  which  newsmen  have  been 
attending  meetings  previously 
closed  to  them. 

“Closed  sessions  of  a  public 
administrative  body  can  be  held 
at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of 
deliberation  and  consideration 
by  members  thereof  of  measures 
that  require  official  action  by 
the  body,”  said  the  Bracken 
ruling. 

Admitting  personal  favor  far 
the  Right  to  Know  principle. 
Mr.  Bracken  indicated  that  pub¬ 
lic  pressure  for  a  stronger  law 
to  open  such  meetings  could  be 
made  at  a  future  session  of  the 
legislative  body. 

The  opinion  was  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  John  H.  Caldwell, 
chairman  of  the  Fairfield  State 
Hospital  board  of  trustees,  ask¬ 
ing,  “Under  what  circumstances 
can  the  trustees  hold  executive 
sessions?” 

Mr.  Bracken  replied:  “It  is 
our  opinion  the  trustees  ...  can 
hold  closed  executive  sessions 
except  where  it  is  voted  to  the 
contrary  by  a  majority  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberation  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  measures  that  re¬ 
quire  action  by  the  board.” 

Governor  A.  A.  Ribicoff  has 
stated  he  has  no  objection  to 
newsmen  covering  meetings  of 
governmental  bodies  in  his  office. 
Moreover,  the  Governor  said  he 
has  never  objected  to  such 
attendance. 

• 

Newspaper  Used 
As  ‘Living  Text’ 

Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Use  of  the  newspaper  as  a 
“living  textbook”  has  begun  in 
Honolulu’s  school  system 
through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser.  It  is 
planned  to  extend  the  move 
throughout  Hawaii. 

The  complete  plan  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  “resource  unit" 
booklet  entitled  “How  to  Use  a 
Newspaper.”  Lorrin  P.  Thurs¬ 
ton,  president.  Advertiser,  said 
the  goal  is  to  provide  a  prime 
public  service  to  the  community 
and  its  young  people. 
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^Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  the  fight 
against  outdoor  advertising  may  be  your  fight, 
too.  Because,  you  may  be  next.  Now  is  the  time 
for  all  of  us  to  face  up  to  the  facts  before  it  is  too 
late.  In  its  January  17  issue,  the  Advertising 
Agency  Maga2ine  features  a  thoughtful  story  on 
the  outdoor  advertising  controversy.  It  discusses 
"Who  the  critics  are,”  "What  the  criticism  is,” 
and  how  all  advertising  is  hurt. 

In  part,  the  Advertising  Agency  article  states: 

"The  emotional,  at  times  almost  hysterical,  crit¬ 
icism  direaed  at  outdoor  is  not  merely  a  problem 
of  the  outdoor  industry  alone.  These  attacks  should 
concern  all  segments  of  adVertising  .  .  . 

"It  is  essential  that  all  agency  executives  (and 
other  advertising  executives)  realize  the  sort  of  crit¬ 
icism  which  is  being  directed  at  this  medium.  It  is 
damning  all  advertising — and  making  it  easier  for 
the  general  critics  of  advertising  to  ply  their  trade  . . . 

"One  thing  is  sure.  The  critics  are  vocal.  They 
reach  thousands  of  people.  They  paint  a  picture  of 
one  segment  of  advertising  which  damns  all  adver¬ 
tising.  This  picmre  needs  correaion.” 

COMMENT:  The  Outdoor  Advertising  medium 
is  not  trying  to  silence  its  critics.  It  IS  trying  to 
tell  its  side  of  the  story  to  the  public.  It  hopes 
that  the  newspaper  editors  of  the  country  will 
give  the  medium  the  same  opportunity  to  tell  its 
story  as  it  gives  to  the  opponents  of  the  outdoor 
advertising  business. 


THIS  IS  A 

STANDARDIZED 

win^D^LETIN 


Standardized  Outdoor  Advertising  is  a  business.  It  creates  business.  It  belongs  with  business. 

OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.  INC. 


24  West  Erie  Street 
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In  Chicago  more  people  under  45  read  the  Sun-Times 


THE  NEW  CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 
Sun -Times  Plaza 
WHitehall  3-3000 


NEW  YORK 
250  Park  Avenue 
Yukon  6-7535 
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Two  of  the  many  outstanding 
personalities  who  help  make  the 
Sun-Times  a  Chicago  favorite 


Ihan  any  other  newspaper 


FACT!  The  latest  Chicago  Daily 
Newspaper  Coverage  and  Duplica¬ 
tion  Study  proves  that  more  people  in 
Chicago  under  45  read  the  Sun-Times 
than  any  other  Chicago  paper.  These 
Sun-Times  readers  are  the  parents  of 
the  large  families  —  dependent  chil¬ 
dren  still  living  at  home.  They  are  the 
buyingest  people . . .  the  ones  you 
must  reach  to  sell  your  products  big! 

This  alert  and  active  young  market 
prefers  the  new  Sun-Times  because  it 
is  the  newspaper  where  great  things 
are  happening!  Now  doing  business  in 
the  world’s  most  modem  newspaper 
plant,  Sim-Timesmen  have  the  very 
finest  facilities  for  presenting  fast, 
accurate,  interesting  coverage  of  the. 
news  —  all  the  news! 


Red  Smith's  timely,  accurate 
and  entertaining  sports  column 
appears  doily  in  the  Sun-Times 
—is  the  most  widely  quoted  by 
Chicogolond  sports  fans. 


"Your  Problems,"  Ann  landers' 
wise  and  witty  personal  advice 
column  is  read  ovidly  every 
day  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Chicagoans. 


A  look  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
world's  most  modern  facilities! 


These  new  high-speed  presses  Shown  here  is  the  Sun-Times' 
offer  the  greatest  possible  flex-  ingenious  new  Letter -fox,  a 
ibility  in  full-color  printing  newly  developed  electric  eye 
throughout  the  paper.  They  device  for  super-fast  transmis- 
are  the  only  newspaper  presses  sion  of  last-minute  city  news 
in  Chicago  capable  of  this  ver-  to  the  paper.  This  —  and  many 
sotility.  They  can  produce  128-  other  innovations  —  makes  the 
page  newspapers  at  the  rate  Sun-Times  one  of  the  world's 
of  32,000  an  hour.  most  efficient  newspapers. 


WHERE  GREAT  THINGS  ARE  HAPPENING! 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Expanded  men’s  footwear  sec¬ 
tion  starting  in  April  in  FOOT- 
W  EAR  NEWS  will  include  a  regu¬ 
lar  monthly  column  by  Perkins  I 
H.  Baily,  executive  editor  and  1 
fashion  analyst  of  MEN’S  WEAR 
Magazine.  Columns  will  report  his  1 
findings  from  such  points  as  Palm  | 
Beach,  Nassau,  Southampton,  etc., 
dealing  with  entire  ensemble  ' 
rather  than  shoes  alone.  I 


Julian  Handler,  editor  of  SU¬ 
PERMARKET  NEWS,  will  be  a 
speaker  March  31  during  retail¬ 
ers’  short  course  to  be  given  by 
University  of  Delaware  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  U.  S.  Department  of 
-Agriculture  in  Newark,  Del. 


“Profitable  Stock  Control  for 
the  Small  Men’s  Wear  Store,’’  is 
now  being  distributed  by  Fair- 
child’s  Business  Book  Division. 
Booklet  is  reprint  of  series  of 
articles  by  Herbert  Blueweiss 
which  appeared  in  D.AILY  NEWS 
RECORD.  Booklet  is  $1.50  per 
copy- 

Harry  Riemer,  D.AILY  NEWS  | 
RECORD  editor,  has  been  formal-  ' 
ly  designated  by  the  Small  Busi-  ' 
ness  Administration  to  serve  as 
moderator  of  an  industry  con-  | 
ference  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  ! 
a  couple  of  months  to  determine 
and  eliminate  factors  of  instability 
in  the  men’s  and  boys’  wear  in¬ 
dustries. 


Fairchild’s  Frankfurt  bureau 
chief,  Michael  Sheridan,  is  cover¬ 
ing  a  series  of  trade  fairs  cur¬ 
rently  being  held  throughout  Ger¬ 
many.  He  represented  Fairchild 
papers  at  the  Cologne  Housewares 
Fair  Feb.  27-Mar.  1;  Frankfurt 
and  Offenbach  Spring  Fairs  Mar. 

2- 3;  the  Leipzig  Spring  Fair  Mar. 

3- 9.  Mar.  16-21  he  will  be  in 
Munich  to  report  ski  wear  and 
knitwear  collections. 


William  Ullman.  associate  edi-  > 
tor  of  MEiN’S  WEAR  Magazine,  i 
addressed  the  Golden  Triangle 
-Assn,  at  the  Press  Club  in  Pitts-  ' 
burgh  on  March  6.  His  topic  was 
men’s  fashion  trends. 


Members  of  SUPERMARKET 
NEWS  ad  staff  who  wUl  attend 
next  week’s  Mar.  9-12  conventicm 
of  the  National-American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Assn,  in  Chicago,  in¬ 
clude  Robert  Stainton,  ad  director, 
Ernest  Obermeyer  and  Douglas 
Schwalbe. 
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Lou  Grant  Wins 
Cartoon  Award 


Lou  Grant,  staff  cartoonist  of 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
has  won  first  prize  ($300)  in 
the  National  Safety  Council’s 
Christmas  Cartoon  project.  Mr. 
Grant  and  the  Tribune  each  will 
receive  the  Council’s  public  in¬ 
terest  award. 

Other  winners  in  the  contest: 
James  J.  Dobbins,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald;  David  Hall, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror 
News;  Reg  Manning,  McNaught 
Syndicate;  Charles  A.  Caldwell, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar,  and  C.  D.  Batchelor,  New 
York  Daily  Ne^vs. 


Pati  O’Connor,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  church  editor  for 
the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News  —  to  PR  director 
of  the  Klamath  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


personal  m 


Bernard  A.  Faller,  former 
managing  editor,  and  James  F. 
Matlack,  former  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Longmont  (Colo.) 
Times-Call  —  exchanged  posi¬ 
tions. 


Lippitt-Cox 


Doyle  E.  Smith,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Dawson 
County  (Neb.)  Herald  —  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Marshall  County 
(Kan.)  News. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  chairmat 
of  the  Board  of  Atlanta  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  and  Mrs.  Bettj 
Gage  Lippitt  were  marrkli 
March  1  at  the  Covenant  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  here.  The  bride 
is  the  daughter  of  Brig.  (Jet 
Philip  S.  Gage,  retired,  and  Mrs, 
Gage. 


Bob  Ireland — to  the  news 
staff  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
State  Journal. 


Earle  A.  Smith,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hibbing  (Minn.) 
Tribune  since  1943  —  to  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Ralph  Kazia- 
TECK,  with  the  ad  staff  since 
1954  —  in  charge  of  all  local 
advertising  and  promotions. 
Jerry  L.  Reichert,  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Falls  (Minn.)  Daily 
Journal  the  past  seven  months 

—  to  CAM.  Bernard  J.  Krauth 

—  to  manager  of  the  circulation 
department. 


William  Brissee — to  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 


R.  C.  Smith,  photographer; 
Jack  Pearce,  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher;  and  Ben  Bowen,  arts 
columnist — recent  additions  to 
the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  Nn 
Mexican. 


Robert  L.  Davin — to  national 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal- 
Tribune. 


Reeves  Hall,  editor  of  the] 
Independence  (Iowa)  Bulkta- 
Journal  and  Conservative—^ 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  (Jom- 


George  M.  Fisher,  executive 
editor  of  the  Hibbing  (Minn.) 
Tribune  —  “Outstanding  Con¬ 
servationist  Editor  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota.” 


James  H.  Quint,  managing 
editor  of  Stars  and  Stripes, 
Frankfurt,  Germany  —  resigned 
to  return  with  his  family  to  the 
U.  S. 


Al  Fisher,  former  feature 
writer  for  the  Fort  Collins 
(Colo.)  Coloradoan  —  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Eureka  (Calif.) 
Humboldt  Times. 


William  Goodwin,  formerly 
with  the  Clarksville  (Tenn.) 
Leaf -Chronicle  advertising  de¬ 
partment  —  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Canon  City 
(Clolo.)  Sun. 


Zaner  Faust,  for  10  years 
associate  editor  of  the  Newton 
(Conn.)  Bee — to  director  of  the 
Four-C!ollege  News  Bureau, 
serving  the  Associated  Colleges 
at  Claremont,  Calif. 


SIGN 


CHRONlCl^^- 


Mary  Murphy — new  society 
editor  of  the  Farmington 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Times. 
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NO  COMMERCIAL,  just  a 
friendly  picfure  at  New  York  In¬ 
ternational  Airport  shows  Dorothy 
Kilgallen,  King  Features  column¬ 
ist,  offering  a  light  to  Johnnie 
Ray,  the  singer,  on  board  BOAC 
plane  bound  for  London. 

Nat  SESTBaio,  with  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  for  16  years — to 
assistant  city  editor,  replacing 
Richard  J.  Hartford,  now  city 
editor, 

*  a  * 

Dick  Howard, — ^writing  en¬ 
tertainment  column,  “As  You 
Like  It,”  in  the  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Evening  Herald. 

*  a  a 

Gorman  Hogan,  AP  bureau 
staffer  at  Portland,  Ore.,  since 
early  in  1943 — to  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  Catholic  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Portland. 

a  a  a 

Julius  B.  Humi,  United  Press 
manager  in  Italy  since  1956 — ^to 
Imsiness  manager  in  GeiTnany, 
with  headquarters  in  F  rankf urt. 
Elvezio  Bianchi,  up  Rome, — 
to  business  manager  for  Italy, 
a  a  a 

Henry  Hudson  Jr.,  formerly 
in  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Salina  (Kas.)  Journal — to 
the  ad  staff  of  the  Garden  City 
(Kas.)  Telegram,  replacing 
Chris  Scherung — to  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  weekly 
Osborne  (Kas.)  Farmer-Jour- 
nal. 

a  a  a 

Horace  H.  Hancock,  city 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily  Times  — 
promoted  to  circulation  man- 
«ger,  succeeding  Clyde  A.  Gen¬ 
try  —  to  circulation  director 
for  the  Jacfcson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
ledger  and  Daily  News. 
a  a  a 

Tom  Reilly,  general  reporter 
and  co-editor  of  Teen  Talk  page 
in  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News  — 
to  the  Army  at  Ft.  Ord,  Calif. 

a  a  a 

Jill  Macklem,  Fort  Myers 
(Fla.)  News-Press,  and  Mary 
Shoop  Williams,  former  South- 
env  California  Edison  Co.  maga- 
*ine  editor  —  to  society  desk 
of  West  Covina  (Calif.)  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tribune. 

editor  BC  PUBLISHER 


3  in  CM’g  Job 

Three  men  are  taking  over 
the  work  formerly  handled  by 
the  New  York  Times’  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Paul  Rowan,  who 
died  Jan.  1.  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor  Nat  Goldstein  has  assigned 
Patrick  J,  Reynolds,  Richard 
Rogers  and  John  Murphy,  staff 
assistants,  to  special  areas  of 
responsibility. 

*  «  * 

Charles  Caruso,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Claremont  (N.  H.) 
Eagle  —  replaces  William  In¬ 
gram  as  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  staff 
bureau  member  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 
Edward  Swietnicki,  former 
copyreader  on  the  Schenectady 
(N,  Y.)  Gazette  —  to  the  K-N 
staff  as  reporter. 

«  «  « 

Dorothy  Collins,  formerly 
woman’s  page  editor  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain 
News  —  to  the  public  relations 
staff  of  National  Jewish  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Denver. 

*  *  * 

Donovan  E.  Runion  —  to  the 
Pierre  (S.  D.)  Capital  Journal 
as  news  editor,  succeeding 
Charles  E.  Storer  to  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News. 

*  *  « 

Simmons  Andrews,  former 
staff  member  of  the  Concord 
(N.  C.)  Tribune  and  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times  and  News  and 
Observer  —  to  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  N.  C.  Association  of 
Beer  Distributors. 


CIVIC  LEADERSHIP— A.  DeWitt  Smith,  left,  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Times-Leader  Evening  News  and  Record,  accepts  the  presidency  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley  Playground  Association.  Charles  Weissman,  right,  pre¬ 
sents  the  gavel.  Mr.  Smith's  father,  the  late  Col.  Ernest  G.  Smith 
(portrait),  once  held  the  same  position  and  his  mother  was  vice- 
president. 


Stuart  Klein  —  returns  to 
general  assignment  and  rewrite, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News, 
after  two  years  of  Army  service. 

«  •  • 

Mrs.  Pat  Graham  Harris, 
assistant  women’s  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times  —  re¬ 
signing,  succeeded  by  Miss 
Meredith  Buffaloe  of  women’s 
staff  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer. 

*  «  e 

Beverly  R.  Baker  —  re¬ 
turned  to  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News  copy  desk  after  two 
years  in  the  Army. 

*  «  * 

Peter  Eiden,  formerly  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News  —  to  society  makeup  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union.  Wiluam  Holahan,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  San  Pedro  (Calif.) 
News-Pilot  —  to  the  Union  copy 
desk. 
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Jerome  Bagwell  —  former 
publisher.  Sulphur  Springs 
(Texas)  Daily  Telegram  —  to 
general  manager.  Garland 
(Tex.)  Semi-Weekly  Times^Re- 
porter,  succeeding  William  G. 
Beshears,  resigned  to  become 
staff  chemist  for  Dr.  Pepper  Co. 
in  Dallas.  Also  joining  the 
Times-Reporter  were  George 
Garrison,  advertising  salesman, 
and  Jackie  D.  Renfro,  reporter, 
both  of  Dallas. 

«  *  * 

Jere  Cox  —  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
bureau  manager  for  United 
Press  —  to  Missouri-Kansas 
news  editor  for  UP  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Kansas  City,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ward  E.  Colwell, 

named  Southwest  division  news 
manager  for  UP,  Dallas. 

«  «  * 

John  Frasca,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post  —  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American. 

«  «  « 

Dirk  L.  Schaefer,  formerly 
film  critic  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Daily  Neivs  —  to  assist¬ 
ant  public  relations  director, 
station  WIP. 


Director  Elected 

Portland,  Me. 

Robei’t  B.  Beith,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Guy  Gannett  Publish¬ 
ing  Company’s  three  Portland 
newspapers,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  publishing  firm. 
He  joined  the  company  in  1927 
as  a  reporter.  He  is  president  of 
the  Maine  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

*  «  « 

Larry  Glenn  —  formerly  on 
rewrite  desk  at  Holywood 
(Calif.)  Citizen-News  —  to 
staff  of  Daily  Variety. 

«  *  ♦ 

John  Chandler,  Associated 
Press  —  to  chairman  of  the 
New  York  chapter,  U.  S.  Har¬ 
ness  Writers  Association. 

«  *  * 

Creed  Black,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Tennessean  —  on  a  European 
tour. 

«  «  * 

Cecil  Betron,  news  editor  of 
the  Dearborn  (Mich.)  Independ¬ 
ent  —  appointed  to  the  Dear¬ 
born  Library  Commission. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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(Continued  from  page  41) 


VACATIONING— D.  R.  Merrill, 
vicepresident  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  and  Mrs.  Merrill 
arrived  at  Honolulu  via  United 
Air  Lines  for  a  four-week  visit. 
They  are  staying  at  the  Royal 
Hawaiian  Hotel.  This  is  their  first 
trip  to  the  Islands. 


Welfare  Citation 
Given  to  Editor 

Ogden,  Utah 

Darrel  J.  Greenwell,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Ogden  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner,  is  the  winner  of 
the  first  annual  award  for  out¬ 
standing  sei-vice  in  community 
health,  welfare  and  recreation 
made  by  the  Ogden  City- Weber 
County  Welfare  Council. 

Mr.  Greenwell,  editorial 
writer,  is  a  working  member  of 
11  community  service  and  pro¬ 
fessional  groups.  During  the  De¬ 
pression  he  was  state  welfare 
director. 

*  *  * 

Clifford  Q.  Johnson,  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager  since  1951  — 
promoted  to  circulation  manager 
of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Newn- 
Sentinel  and  Journal  to  succeed 
Don  Caameron,  resigned. 

♦  «  * 

Ed.  E.  Herwig,  e  d  it  o  r  i  a  1 
writer  for  the  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Evening  Outlook  —  to 
assistant  press  secretary  for 
Governor  Goodwin  J.  Knight. 

*  *  * 

Ben  Dahiman,  turf  writer, 
oldest  member  of  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Post  editorial  staff  — 
began  his  60th  year  with  the 
Post. 

*  «  * 

Tom  Shepherd,  editor  of  the 
Greenwood  (Miss.)  Common¬ 
wealth  for  12  years  —  retired. 
A  newspaperman  for  more  than 
30  years,  he  served  on  the  Lex¬ 
ington  (Miss.)  Advertiser  for 
14  years  before  joining  the 
Commonwealth  as  city  editor  in 
1942. 


ME  Seminar 
Runs  2  Weeks 

Twenty-eight  members  of  the 
Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors  Seminar  March  10-21 
at  the  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University,  come  from 
17  states,  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Ontario.  They  are: 

Albert  L.  Abbott,  Assistant 
News  Editor,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News; 

Lynn  N.  Bailey,  Assistant 
Telegiaph  Editor,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal; 

Glenn  A.  Boissonneault,  City 
Editor,  Saginaiv  (Mich.)  News; 

Nady  M.  Cates  Jr.,  Managine: 
Editor,  Twin  City  Sentinel, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.; 

G.  Wilson  Craw,  Managing 
Editor,  Peterborough  (Ont.) 
Examiner; 

E.  Clifton  Daniel  Jr.,  Assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Managing  Editor, 
New  York  Times; 

Martin  L.  Duggan,  News  Edi¬ 
tor,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat ; 

John  C.  Harper,  Managing 
Editor,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chroni¬ 
cle; 

George  E.  Helmer,  Executive 
Editor,  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Dee ; 

Covey  C.  Hoover,  Managing 
Editor,  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star- 
Gazette. 

Norman  W.  Hull,  News  Edi¬ 
tor,  Windsor  (Ont.)  Daily  Star; 

Arnold  E.  Huss,  Managing 
Editor,  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star- 
Neirs,  Indejiendeyit; 

Walter  B.  Jones,  Managing 
Editor,  Erie  (Pa.)  Morning 
News; 

William  J.  Lauf,  News  Edi¬ 
tor,  Danbury  (Conn.)  News- 
Times; 

Luther  D.  McAlister,  News 
Editor,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal; 

Norwood  C.  Middleton,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times; 

Edward  R.  Mitchell,  Makeup 
Editor,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe; 

Miss  Betty  J.  Nelson,  Copy- 
reader  and  Assistant  to  the 
News  Editor,  Portsmouth  (N. 
H.)  Herald; 

Crosby  S.  Noyes,  National 
Editor,  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Evening  Star  and  Sunday  Star; 

Alton  M.  Perrin,  Managing 
Editor,  Riverside  (Calif.)  Daily 
Press; 

William  W.  Pomeroy,  Finan¬ 
cial  Editor  and  Assistant  News 
Editor,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Ga¬ 
zette; 

John  J.  Powers,  Managing 
Editor,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une; 

John  C.  Quinn,  News  Editor, 


EDITOR  IN  NAME— Barbara  Flan¬ 
agan,  above,  named  women's  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  will  devote  most  of  her 
time  to  reporting  while  Lora  Lee 
Watson,  assistant,  handles  the  of¬ 
fice  details.  Miss  Flanagan  began 
as  a  promotion  copywriter  in  1944. 


Providetice  (R.  1.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin; 

Avrom  N.  Romm,  Managing 
Editor,  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 

Daily  Record; 

Luther  W.  Southworth,  News 
Editor,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar; 

Clyde  E.  Walthall,  Managing 
Editor,  Coffeyville  (Kas.)  Daily 
Journal; 

Richard  L.  Young  Jr.,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Ne  ws ; 

Carl  E.  Zimmerer,  News  and 
Telegraph  Editor,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

• 

Garzoii  .4ppointe(l 

Julio  M.  Garzon,  who  resigned 
recently  from  New  York’s  La 
Prensa,  has  accepted  appoint¬ 
ment  as  editor-business  mana¬ 
ger  of  El  Imparcial,  New  York 
edition.  This  Spanish-language 
daily  is  an  offshoot  of  El  Im¬ 
parcial  of  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico. 

• 

Heart  Interest 

MONTGOMt»Y,  Ala. 

As  a  result  of  a  story  written 
by  Arthur  Osgoode,  Montgomery 
Advertiser  reporter,  six-year  old 
Debbie  Golden  will  go  to  Mayo 
Hospital  for  a  heart  operation. 
Within  three  days  after  the 
stoi-y  was  told,  donations  of 
$4,000  were  received. 

• 

Printing  Collection 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie 
manuscript  collection,  a  group  of 
more  than  100,000  pieces  re¬ 
lating  largely  to  printing  and 
its  history,  has  bwn  acquired 
by  the  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity  library. 


10  Nominees 
For  Board 
Of  ASNE 


Names  of  10  nominees  for 
five  directorships  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  were  announced  this  week. 
The  election  will  take  place  at 
the  annual  meeting,  April  IS¬ 
IS,  at  Washington. 

Fred  C.  Christopherson,  Sioux 
Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Argus-Leader, 
declined  renomination,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  made  by  J.  Q. 
Mahaffey,  chairman  of  the  nom¬ 
inations  committee. 

Four  incumbent  directors  who 
are  up  for  reelection  are: 

George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  editor, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pi- 
cayune,  first  vicepresident  of 
the  Society; 

Edward  E.  Lindsay,  editor, 
Lindsay-Schaub  newspapers,  De¬ 
catur,  Ill.; 

Wallace  Lomoe,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal; 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  executive 
editor,  Washington  Po.st  and 
Times  Herald. 

Other  nominees  are: 

Harry  S.  Ashmore,  executive 
editor,  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rock. 

Barry  Bingham,  editor,  Louis- 
rille  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Louist'ille  Times. 

Herbert  F.  Corn,  managing 
editor,  Washington  (D.C.)  Star. 

Frank  Eyerly,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune. 

V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  managing 
editor,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

Miles  H.  Wolff,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News. 

• 

On  Exeoiilive  Staff 

Allentown,  Pa. 

Herbert  E.  Cox,  production 
manager  of  the  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  executive  staff.  He  joined 
the  papers  four  years  ago,  after 
having  worked  for  Scripps-How- 
ard  and  Gannett  newspapers.  He 
is  co-chaii-man  of  the  Mid-At¬ 
lantic  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference. 

• 

Citation  for  Editor 

Reading,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
named  William  Strausberg,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Ambler 
Gazette  as  one  of  three  “Out¬ 
standing  Pennsylvanians  of 
1957”  for  that  paper’s  series  of 
articles  on  the  need  for  public 
service. 
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Steel  windows  always  open  easily 


A  little  twist  and,  presto,  it’s  open! 
Steel  casement  windows  never  swell 
or  shrink,  won’t  stick  in  wet  weather 
or  dry.  They  always  open  easily. 

Osement  windows  mean  less  work. 
You  just  snap  on  storm  windows  and 
screens,  from  the  inside.  No  climbing 
ladders.  And  casements  are  easy  to 
clean.  You  just  reach  through  to  wash 
the  outside. 

In  warm  weather,  casement  windows 
swing  way  out  to  pull  in  those  cooling 
breezes  (remember,  ordinary  double- 


hung  windows  can’t  ever  be  opened 
more  than  half  way). 

Steel  windows  are  available  in  many 
designs.  They’re  good-looking,  dura¬ 
ble,  and  inexpensive,  too.  In  most  cases 
they  give  you  more  window  area  for 
less  money  than  other  types.  And  be¬ 
cause  the  steel  frame  and  cross-pieces 
are  slimmer  than  wood  windows,  more 
light  comes  through. 

Many  builders  actually  prefer  to 
work  with  steel  windows  because  they 
can  be  installed  so  fast,  and  because 


they  are  so  strong,  so  hard  to  damage. 

Steel  windows  are  ideal  for  homes, 
schools,  factories,  in  fact,  nearly  any 
type  of  building.  They  are  made  by 
reputable  manufacturers,  most  of  whom 
have  been  using  Bethlehem  specially 
rolled  sections  for  many  years. 


Bethlehem  Steel  does  not  manufacture 
steel  windows,  but  we'd  be  happy  to 
send  you  the  names  and  addresses  of  our 
customers  who  do.  Write  to  Publications 
Department,  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


bethOehem 

srpi 
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Obituary 

Herbert  R.  Sass,  73,  former 
newspaperman,  novelist  and 
shoH-story  writer;  Feb.  18.  He 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  .Vm's  and  Courier 
for  17  years. 

«  «  « 

Lilian  Lauferty,  68,  former 
columnist  for  the  Neiv  York 
Evening  Journal  for  seven 
years,  of  a  stroke;  Feb.  17.  She 
wi*ote  the  “Beatrice  Fairfax” 
column  around  1920  and  retired 
from  newspaper  work  in  1927. 
«  «  * 

Joseph  Alb£»t  Krabach,  72, 
president  and  a  chief  stockholder 
of  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  Printing  Co.;  Feb.  15. 

* 

Paul  Leo  Tracy,  veteran  re¬ 
porter  and  rewriteman  for  the 
Seivark  (N.  J.)  Neu-s  who  re¬ 
tired  last  year;  Feb.  18. 

*  ♦  * 

Stephen  Martin,  82,  news¬ 
paperman  in  Meigs  County, 
Pomeroy,  Ohio,  for  52  years; 
Feb.  3. 

«  »  « 

Glenn  F.  Jenkins,  74,  former 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  editorial 
page  copy  editor;  Feb.  17.  He 
began  his  career  on  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star. 


Francis  P.  Albertanti,  69, 
formerly  sports  editor  of  the 
old  New  York  Daily  Mail  and 
later  a  boxing  publicist;  Feb. 
19. 

*  *  * 

Albert  A.  Meissner,  66,  re¬ 
tired  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News;  Feb.  20.  He 
joined  the  News  in  1908  as  an 
office  boy  and  entered  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  in  1912. 

*  *  * 

Harry  W.  Chard,  61,  former 
city  editor  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Evening  Register;  Feb. 
17.  He  joined  the  Register  in 
1923. 

*  *  * 

Seven  Anderton,  65,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
Daily  News  and  police  reporter 
for  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 
He  had  worked  for  a  total  of  67 
newspapers  and  had  more  than 
five  million  words  of  fiction  pub¬ 
lished  in  25  yeai-s  of  writing. 

*  *  « 

Richard  Lewis  Mealand,  53, 
novelist  and  magazine  writer 
and  foiTOerly  with  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News,  Paris  Herald,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Eagle  and  New 
York  World,  at  Old  Lyme, 
Conn.;  Feb.  19. 
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Elizabeth  M.  Jones 
Former  Publisher 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  McLeod  Jones, 
former  publisher  of  the  Still¬ 
water  Post-Messenger  and  the 
Northfield  Independent,  died 
Feb.  25.  She  began  her  news¬ 
paper  career  when  her  father, 
E.  H.  McLeod,  died  and  she  took 
over  editing  the  family  news¬ 
paper,  the  Le  Sueur  Sentinel. 

Surviving  her  are  her  hus¬ 
band,  Lewis  R.  Jones  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  news  staff;  two 
sons,  Russell  Jones,  now  an 
Austrian  correspondent  for  the 
United  Press,  and  Richard  Evan 
Jones,  a  New  York  magazine 
writer;  and  a  daughter, 
Gwenyth  Jones,  a  Minneapolis 
Star  staff  writer. 

*  *  * 

Eduardo  Castillo,  47,  re¬ 
porter  and  photographer  for  the 
Laredo  (Tex.)  Times;  Feb.  12. 

«  *  * 

William  A.  Ragsdale,  76, 
formerly  publisher  of  the 
Rutherford  (N.J.)  Republican; 
March  2. 

*  *  * 

John  V.  Heffernan,  71, 
former  co-publisher  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday  Independ¬ 
ent  for  24  years  and  later  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal  in  Washing¬ 
ton;  March  1. 

*  *  * 

A.  L.  Frisbie,  80,  who  retired 
in  1953  after  46  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  Grinnell  (Iowa) 
Herald-Register;  Feb.  27.  In 
1953  he  received  one  of  Iowa’s 
top  journalism  honors  —  the 
Master  Editor-Publisher  Award. 
*  * 

Alfred  Lowrie,  80,  Iowa 
newspaperman  for  more  than 
60  years;  Feb.  28.  He  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Grinnell  (Iowa)  Her¬ 
ald  for  45  years  until  bis  virtual 
retirement  in  1963. 

*  *  * 

Tom  W.  Purcell,  84,  editor 
of  the  Hampton  (Iowa)  Chroni¬ 
cle  for  60  years,  killed  in  a 
traffic  accident  at  Portland,  Ore., 
where  he  was  visiting  his  son; 
Feb.  28. 

*  «  <ii 

Arthur  N.  Chamberlain,  64, 
formerly  on  the  staffs  of  the 
New  York  Times,  the  old  New 
York  World,  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Post  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  March  3. 

*  *  * 

Charles  E.  BuTTE3iFiEa.D,  65, 
first  Associated  Press  editor  of 
radio  and  later  television ;  March 
3.  His  early  interest  in  wireless 
and  radio  led  to  his  assignment 
in  1927  as  AP  Newsfeatures 
radio  editor.  He  wrote  a  radio 
and  later  a  radio-TV  column  for 
27  years.  He  retired  in  1954. 


R.  C.  McCabe,  88, 
Newsman  65  Years 

Germantown,  Pa, 

Robert  Copeland  McCabe,  88, 
a  newspaperman  and  editor  for 
65  years,  died  Feb.  28  after  an 
illness  of  several  months. 

He  began  his  career  as  assist¬ 
ant  Sunday  magazine  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Press, 
later  going  to  New  York  City 
in  1901  as  city  editor  of  the  old 
American.  He  later  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  American. 

In  1927,  Mr.  McCabe  became 
gravure  and  feature  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Eight  years  later  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia  and  held  several 
editorial  posts  on  the  Inquirer 
until  his  retirement  in  1955. 

• 

Bridgeport  Post 
Manager  Dies  at  63 

Bridgeport,  Ck)nn. 

Travis  Alva  Daniels  Weaver, 
63,  business  manager  of  the 
Post  Publishing  Co.  for  25  years, 
died  March  1  of  a  heart  ailment. 

He  bought  and  operated,  at 
the  age  of  20,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  the  Buena  Vista  (Ga.) 
Marion  County  Patriot,  which 
he  published  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Weaver  became  promotion 
manager  for  the  Post  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  in  1921,  becoming  ad 
manager  a  year  an  a  half  later. 
He  resigned  in  1927  and  later 
resumed  his  affiliation  with  the 
Post  in  1933  in  the  capacity  of 
business  manager. 

*  *  * 

Francis  Allison  Parker,  65, 
publisher  of  the  Prentiss  (Miss.) 
Headlight  for  25  years ;  Feb.  21. 

«  «  * 

Howard  D.  Wheeler,  77,  vet¬ 
eran  journalist,  editor  and  au¬ 
thority  on  the  problems  of  older 
people;  Feb.  26.  He  was  one  of 
the  early  editors  of  the  Son 
Francisco  (Calif.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Modest  Stein,  87,  former 
pen-and-ink  newspaper  artist 
who  once  did  courtroom  work 
for  the  New  York  World;  Feb. 
26. 

*  *  * 

Calvin  D.  Myers,  79,  retired 
editor  of  the  Newburgh  (N.  Y.) 
News,  of  a  heart  attack;  Feb. 
27.  He  retired  Jan.  1,  1956. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  Thomas,  64,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News  Trib¬ 
une,  after  a  heart  attack;  F^- 
22.  He  was  associated  with 
newspapers  for  more  than  30 
years. 

*  *  * 

Clad  H.  Thompson,  69,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star  since  1913,  after  suffering 
a  stroke;  Feb.  20. 
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Loading  up  the  plate 
—but  he’s  going  to  have 
his  coffee  without  sugar 


Widespread  misconceptions  on  the 
number  of  calories  supplied  by  sugar-the  reason 
many  weight-control  programs  fail 


With  all  the  calories  that  are  being  ''saved” 
every  day,  this  should  be  a  nation  of  under¬ 
weights!  The  fallacy  is  that  most  of  the  "sav¬ 
ings”  are  "all  in  the  mind.” 

A  recent  series  of  interviews  with  more 
than  500  men  and  women  showed  that  most 
people  grossly  overestimate  the  number  of  cal¬ 
ories  in  a  spoonful  of  sugar.  At  the  same  time 
they  underestimate  the  calories  in  other  com¬ 
mon  foods. 

A  standard  teaspoonful  of  sugar  actually 
supplies  only  18  calories.  But  half  of  the 
people  guessed  from  50  to  600.  No  wonder 
they’re  apt  to  believe  that  by  using  an  arti¬ 
ficial  sweetener  in  their  coffee  or  tea  they 
"subtract”  so  many  calories  that  they  can 
eat  all  they  want  of  the  "non-fattening”  foods. 

Even  among  serious-minded  dieters  com¬ 
plete  denial  of  sugar  may  be  of  little  or  no 
value  in  weight  reduction  or  control.  In  a 
three-year  study  of  overweight  people  it  was 
found  that  those  who  gave  up  sugar  entirely 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March  8,  1958 


lost  no  more  weight  than  those  who  used 
sugar  regularly  in  their  diets.* 

This,  along  with  other  studies,  helps  to  sup¬ 
port  the  contention  that  the  satiety  value  of 
sugar  actually  compensates  for  the  calories 
it  supplies. 

*See  article  “Non  caloric  Sweeteners  and  Weight  Reduction”. 
Journal  of  American  Dietetic  Assn.  (April,  1956). 


18  CALORIES! 


That's  all  there  are 
in  a  level  teaspoonful 
of  sugar.  Some 
people  have  guessed 
as  high  as  600.  Cal¬ 
orie  for  calorie,  no 
other  food  supplies 
energy  and  appetite 
satisfaction  as  fast 
as  sugar. 


SUGAR  INFORMATION,  INC. 

New  York  5,  New  York 

All  Btatements  in  this  message  apply  to  both  cane  and  beet  sugar. 
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2  Fenston 
Papers  Now  in 
Scripps  Group 

San  Fr.^ncisco 

The  Scripps  League  has  corn- 
pleated  the  purchase  of  the 
Hanford  (Calif.)  Sentinel  and 
the  Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times. 

A  price  of  more  than  $1,- 
000,000  was  paid  for  the  two 
jiroperties  formerly  owned  and 
opeiated  by  Earl  .1.  Fenston. 

The  official  closing  of  the 
transaction  was  delayed  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fenston  after  an 
agreement  on  provisions  had 
been  reached,  but  finally  was 
completed  under  terms  which 
the  foi-mer  publisher  negotiated, 
E&P  was  told. 

The  purchase  provides  the 
Scripps  League  with  a  total  of 
12  dailies,  four  in  Idaho,  two 
each  in  Utah,  Montana  and 
California,  and  one  each  in  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Arizona. 

E.  W.  Scripps,  a  giandson  of 
the  founder  of  the  Sciipps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  is  i)resi- 
dent  of  Scripps  League.  His 
brother,  James  G.  Scripps,  is 
treasurer. 

A  Califurnia  Kcliirii 

The  purchase  returned  the 
Scripps  League  to  California. 
It  fonnerly  owned  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  Tribune-Telegram,  which 
was  sold  years  ago  to  the  John 
P.  Scripps  Newspapers,  headed 
by  a  cousin  of  the  Scripps 
League  principals. 

The  sale  was  virtually  com¬ 


pleted  when  Mr.  Fenston  died, 
Jan.  31.  Within  17  hours  Mrs. 
Betty  Erhart,  his  secretary  and 
the  assistant  publisher  of  the 
two  newspapers  as  well  as  an 
executrix,  died.  Both  deaths 
were  the  result  of  cancer.  James 
Fenston,  a  San  Joaquin  V’alley 
rancher,  was  named  executor  of 
the  estate  Feb.  20.  The  widow, 
Mrs.  Emma  Fenston,  and  her 
sons.  Dr.  Earl  B.  Fenston  and 
James  Fenston,  the  executor,  are 
the  heirs  to  the  estate. 

The  sales  of  the  newspapers 
were  handled  by  W.  R.  Twining 
for  Hamilton,  Stubblefield, 
Twining  &  Associates,  San 
Francisco. 

Earl  Fenston  was  a  former 
attorney  for  the  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee.  He  purchased  the  Sentinel 
in  1946.  Then,  in  191)6,  he 
bought  the  Times  from  Stauffer 
Publications,  Inc. 

Con!«tniclion  Plan 

Explaining  that  “each  paper 
in  our  group  is  different,”  Mr. 
Scripps  said  the  selections  of 
the  local  head  of  each  of  the 
newly-added  newsi)apers  will  be 
made  shortly. 

The  Sentinel,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  7,000,  is  in 
interior  California.  The  Times, 
with  a  5,000-plus  circulation,  is 
published  for  a  Costal  city  east 
of  Hanford. 


Additional  transactions  in  the 
newspaper  field : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Hermann 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  have  purcha.sed 
the  weekly  Springvieu'  (Neb.) 
Herald  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rov 
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S.  Brookman.  The  newspaper’s 
weekly  circulation  is  1,100. 


Fred  Peterson,  owner  of  the 
Clearwater  (Neb.)  Record  since 
1954,  has  sold  the  newspaper  to 
the  Cllearwater  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  C.  L.  Schneckloth  of  Os¬ 
mond  will  be  the  new  editor  of 
the  weekly  which  has  1,130  cir¬ 
culation. 


Lumberton,  N.  C. 

The  72-year-old  weekly  Max- 
ton  Scottish  Chief  was  pur¬ 
cha.sed  recently  by  Bruce 
Roberts  and  merged  with  the 
weekly  Lumberton  Post.  Mi‘. 
Roberts,  a  former  reporter  on 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  ac¬ 
quired  the  Post  last  fall. 


The  Weekly  Disimtch,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  labor  paper  — 
purchased  by  the  San  Antonio 
AFL-CIO  Council  from  William 
B.  Amold,  editor,  and  G.  Lee 
Carleton,  printing  firm  operator. 


Sheldon,  Iowa 

Carol  P.  Woods  and  his  sister, 
Lucile,  owners  of  the  Sheldon 
Mail,  have  purchased  the  Shel¬ 
don  Sun,  a  competing  weekly 
founded  62  years  ago.  Both  pub¬ 
lications  will  be  operated  as  twin 
weeklies. 

Sellers  are  R.  R.  McGregor 
and  Brice  Worthington  who  had 
owmed  the  Sun  the  last  10  years. 
Mr.  McGregor  will  join  the 
Mail’s  mechanical  department. 
Mr.  Worthington  plans  to  en¬ 
gage  in  promotional  work. 

Negotiations  were  handled  by 
Herman  H.  Koch,  Sioux  City 
newspaper  broker. 


Lancaster,  Wis. 

The  Grant  County  Independ¬ 
ent  was  sold  last  week  to  Harold 
V.  Nelson,  of  Halstead,  Minn., 
by  Norman  M.  Clapp. 

Mr.  Clapp,  who  has  published 
the  Independent  since  1944,  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
Congress  in  1956.  He  is  planning 
to  run  again. 

Mr.  Clapp  is  also  part  owner 
of  the  Muscoda  Progressive. 


$132,000  Net 

Ottawa 

Journal  Publishing  Company 
reported  a  net  profit  of  $132,000 
for  1957.  The  report,  signed  by 
M.  Grattan  O’Lrory,  president, 
said  $129,000  was  provided  for 
depreciation  and  $110,000  for 
income  taxes.  The  company’s 
surplus  at  Dec.  31,  1957,  was 
$1,066,879. 


Young  Mothers 
Run  a  Weekly 

Stoney  Creek,  Ont. 

Three  young  mothers  are  the 
new  publishers  of  the  town’s 
weekly  newspaper.  The  Stoney 
Creek  News. 

Jean  Greene,  Kit  McDermott 
and  Donna  Millen  pooled  their 
resources  to  buy  the  paper  from 
their  former  employers,  a  Tor¬ 
onto  publishing  fim,  which 
founded  the  News  in  1949. 

The  women,  all  29,  retain 
their  original  executive  posi¬ 
tions.  Mrs.  Greene  is  editor  and 
general  manager,  Mrs.  McDer¬ 
mott  is  assistant  editor,  and 
Mrs.  Millen  is  secretary.  Pres¬ 
ent  circulation  is  2,000.  Mrs. 
Greene  has  two  children,  Mrs. 
McDermott,  three,  and  Mrs. 
Millen,  five. 

• 

Kay  nor  Sells  Part 
Interest  to  McGiffin 

Ellensbi’ko,  Wash. 

J.  Clifford  Kaynor,  who  e.stab- 
lished  the  Ellensburg  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord  in  1909,  has  sold  a  substan¬ 
tial  interest  in  it  to  James  J. 
McGiffin,  a  partner  in  the  Fair- 
field  (Iowa)  Daily  Ledger. 

Ml’.  McGiffin  became  co-pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager 
March  1.  He  will  retain  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Faiiffield  newspa¬ 
per*.  Mr.  Kaynor  will  be  co-pub¬ 
lisher  for  18  months  and  then 
continue  as  editorial  wi-iter  and 
adviser*. 

Stypes,  Rountr*ee  &  Co.  han¬ 
dled  the  transaction. 


British  Firm  Buys 
Weekly  in  Canada 

Red  Deer,  Alta. 

Sale  of  the  Red  Deer  Advo¬ 
cate,  an  Alber*ta  weekly,  to  a 
British  company  was  announced 
this  week  by  publishers  Fred 
Turnbull  and  F.  P.  Galbraith. 
The  Liverpool  Daily  Post  and 
Echo  Limited  of  Liverpool,  Eng¬ 
land,  is  the  publisher. 

The  Advocate  started  regular 
publication  in  1901  and  has  a 
circulation  of  about  5,700.  Mr. 
Galbraith  said  daily  publication 
is  planned  “within  the  next  few 
years”  when  growth  of  the  area 
warrants. 


Fallon,  Nev. 

The  weekly  Fallon  Eagle  was 
sold  recently  by  Mrs.  Neva  Wil¬ 
liams  to  the  Fallon  Publishing 
Co.,  headed  by  Donald  W.  Rey¬ 
nolds.  Mrs.  Williams  retired 
three  years  ago  as  publisher. 
Mr.  Reynolds  is  president  of 
Southwestern  Publishing  Co. 
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PLANES  THAT  OUTRAGE  THE  SUN... 

Like  Joshua,  America’s  newest  jets  make  the  demand  far  different  lubricants.  That’s  why 

sun  stand  still ...  fly  at  speeds  that  “set  back  years  ago  Texaco  built  the  largest  privately- 

the  clock’’ . . .  “arrive  before  they  start.’’  financed  jet  fuel  testing  laboratory  in  America. 

But  such  success  breeds  ever  greater  prob-  Texaco’s  forward-looking  research  meets 

lems.  For  example,  fuels  and  lubricants  are  every  challenge  to  maintain  the 

whisked  from  tropic  heat  to  frigid  strato-  finest  in  petroleum  products, 

sphere.  Fiery  jets  and  sensitive  controls  the  texas  company 


TEXACO 

progress  .  •  •  at  your  service 
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AP  Purposes 
Are  Extolled 
By  McKelway 

Baltimore 
The  Associated  Press  is  an 
organization  for  mutual  protec¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  against  the 
evils  of  controlled  news,  Ben¬ 
jamin  M.  McKelway,  AP  presi¬ 
dent,  declared  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Maryland  Press 
Association  and  Chesapeake  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  AP  here  last 
week. 

The  purposes  for  which  the 
newsgathering  organization  was 
founded,  said  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star,  “is  the  only 
purpose  which  could  unite  the 
independent  newspapers  of  this 
country  in  anything  —  that  pur¬ 
pose  l^ing  the  gathering,  ex¬ 
change  and  distribution  of  the 
straight  news  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.” 

Straight  news,  he  declared, 
“is  the  only  news  acceptable  to 
a  press  representing  every  con¬ 
ceivable  political,  economic  and 
social  point  of  view  in  a  free 
society. 

“The  news  itself  may  reflect 
these  various  points  of  view  but 
it  must  be  told  in  a  way  that 
favors  no  point  of  view. 

“It  was  that  hard  fact  rather 
than  idealism  which  brought 
about  the  straight  news  report¬ 
ing  .  .  .  and  it  is  that  type  of 
reporting  that  best  serves  the 
principle  of  a  free  press  guar¬ 
anteed  in  our  Constitution.” 

Noting  that  the  AP  depends 
largely  on  its  members  for  most 
of  its  news,  Mr.  McKelway  said 
these  members  often  must  rely 
on  unskilled  observers  and  par¬ 
tially  trained  reporters  for  their 
information. 

“It  is  nothing  short  of  re¬ 
markable  to  me,”  he  said,  “that 
so  few  errors  of  fact  or  of  judg¬ 
ment  are  made  in  the  daily  busi¬ 
ness  of  conducting  the  AP’s 
news  operations.” 

Victor  Bluedorn  branded  the 
lazy  editor  one  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  America.  The  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  described  the  lazy  editor 
as  the  one  “who  has  foi’gotten 
his  people  and  is  satisfied  with 
a  neat  typographical  product, 
his  service  clubs  at  noon,  card 
games  on  Tuesday,  his  golf  game 
on  Saturday. 

“The  great  threat  to  a  free 
press,”  he  said,  “is  the  editor 
in  a  rut,  the  editor  who  is  too 
lazy  to  pursue  the  truth  and 
explain  it,  and  is  therefore  too 
dull  to  inspire  his  reporters  to 


PR-SCOPE — Richard  K.  Millison, 
former  promotion  manager  who 
went  into  broadcasting  business, 
has  returned  to  the  Podia  nd  Ore¬ 
gonian  in  the  new  office  of  public 
relations  director. 


dig  and  uncover  and  shed  light 
on  dark  places.” 

Gertnide  Poe,  of  the  Laurel 
News-Leader,  was  elected  MPA 
president  to  succeed  Oscar  Mor¬ 
ris,  editor  of  the  Salisbury 
Times. 

J.  Stephen  Becker,  business 
manager  of  the  Baltimore  News- 
Post,  was  elected  vicepresident 
for  dailies  and  William  Kerbin 
Jr.,  of  the  Snow  Hill  Democrat- 
Messenger,  for  weeklies. 

The  Chesapeake  Association 
elected  Alfred  Friendly,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  &  Times-Herald 
managing  editor,  as  president. 


Foreign  Tour  in  May 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Patriot-News  Newspa¬ 
pers  have  announced  their  spon¬ 
sorship  of  a  second  foreigrn  tour 
in  cooperation  with  President 
Eisenhower’s  “People-to- Peo¬ 
ple”  idea  of  world  diplomacy. 

A  Scandinavia  tour  is  planned 
to  start  May  29,  and  will  in¬ 
clude  a  visit  to  the  World’s  Fair 
at  Brussels.  Publisher  Edwin  F. 
Russell  will  accompany  the  trav¬ 
elers. 


Campus  Libel  Offer 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

A  step  unique  for  campus 
newspapers  has  been  taken  by 
Douglas  Eisele,  editor  of  the 
Daily  Tar  Heel  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina.  He  ad¬ 
vocates  a  change  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  in  student  self-govern¬ 
ment  which  would  give  students 
the  right  to  sue  for  libel  and 
collect  from  the  editor,  up  to 
$500,  annual  salary  of  the 
editor. 


Ayer  Sponsors 
$100,000  Study 

Philadelphia 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  William  M. 
Armistead  Foundation  is 
making  a  grant  of  $100,000  to 
the  Greater  Philadelphia  Move¬ 
ment  for  a  study  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  its  effect  on 
the  nation’s  metropolitan  cen¬ 
ters. 

Harry  A.  Batten,  chairman  of 
the  Ayer  board  and  president 
of  the  foundation,  said  he  knew 
of  no  problem  in  America  that 
is  more  important  today. 

“It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
greatest  reasons  why  thousands 
of  families  are  seeking  refuge 
in  the  suburban  areas,”  Mr. 
Batten  said.  “If  left  to  grow, 
it  will  destroy  our  system  of 
free  public  education  in  the  big 
cities.” 

• 

Weather  Service 
From  Ski  Resorts 

Boston 

Two  former  newspapermen, 
Martin  Sheridan  and  Joe  Phelan, 
now  public  relations  director  and 
news  editor  respectively  of  the 
New  England  Council,  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  snow  reporting  serv¬ 
ice  to  newspapers. 

From  mid-December  to  mid- 
March,  the  service  operates 
twice  daily,  except  Sunday,  sup¬ 
plying  reports  of  conditions  at 
52  ski  resorts. 

Instead  of  having  to  carry  the 
burden  of  contacting  each  news¬ 
paper  individually,  the  ski  spots 
have  their  information  dissemi¬ 
nated  all  the  way  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  the  sunny 
South  for  the  price  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  Western  Union  rate  and  a 
small  annual  charge. 

• 

Prize  Editorials 

Staunton,  Va. 
A  series  of  editorials  dealing 
with  Virginia’s  mental  health 
program  won  the  1967  Lee  Edi¬ 
torial  Award  for  E.  Walton 
Opie,  publisher  of  the  Staunton 
News  Leader.  Honorable  men¬ 
tion  was  given  to  Glenn  Babb, 
editor  of  the  weekly  Bedford 
Democrat. 

• 

Wire  Service  Local 

Washington 
A  nationwide  local  comprised 
of  wire  service  employees  will 
be  chartered  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  effective 
March  1.  Guild  employees  of  the 
wire  services  have  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  local  units  in  cities 
of  their  employment. 


Pledge  Ends 
Bee  Reports 
On  Centennial! 

Sacramento,  Calif.  I 

A  pledge  to  fulfill  the  final  in- 
junction  of  Charles  Kenny  Mc- 
Clatchy  marked  the  completioii 
of  the  year-long  series  of  Socro- 
mento  Bee  centennial  editions. 

The  final  brace  of  reports  ap¬ 
peared  simultaneously  under  the 
centennial  gold  covers  which 
have  now  become  familiar  to 
Bee  i-eaders.  These  sections  were 
devoted  to  “The  Bee  Through 
100  Years.” 

The  historical  report  recalled 
the  “last  solemn  direction”  car¬ 
ried  in  a  codicil  to  the  will  of 
C.  K.  McClatchy  and  stated:  “So 
it  has  been,  so  it  will  be — .” 

The  codicil  directs  that  “The 
McClatchy  newspapers  continue 
in  the  future  as  they  have  al¬ 
ways  been  in  the  past  —  real 
tribunes  of  the  people,  always 
fighting  for  the  right  no  matter 
how  powerfully  entrenched 
wrong  may  be. 

“My  last  injunction  to  those 
who  will  be  in  charge  of  these 
newspapers  is  to  ally  themselves 
with  no  political  party,  to  be 
fair  to  all,  to  decide  questions 
by  the  light  of  principle,  never 
under  slavery  of  petty  or  parti¬ 
san  politics.” 

The  two  sections  devoted  to 
the  Bee  itself  and  two  others 
in  the  sequence  begfun  Feb.  4, 
1967  were  without  advertising. 
There  were  nine  sections  in  all. 

Eight  of  the  sections  were 
tabloid  and  comprised  306  pages. 
The  opening  pair  of  special  s«- 
tions  appeared  on  76  full-size 
pages. 


News  Story  Saves 
Child’s  Eyesight 

Middleton,  Ohio 

When  Dave  Regen,  senior  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Middleton  Jourruil 
ran  a  picture  of  a  tot  on  a  tn- 
cycle  with  the  story  that  he 
would  lose  his  eyesight  if  h* 
could  not  be  sent  to  a  specialist 
in  New  York  for  an  operation, 
the  whole  community  was 
aroused. 

Many  individuals  spontan^ 
ously  began  house-to-house  soli¬ 
citation  for  donations.  Within 
a  few  days  the  funds  were  in  a 
central  pool,  supervised  by  the 
Lions  Club.  The  boy  was  sent 
to  New  York,  where  a  specialist 
found  a  tumor  behind  one  eye. 
Removal  of  one  eye  will  save 
ihe  other. 
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How  your  truth  dollars 
help  keep  the  Reds 
in  the  red 


•  The  truth  dollars  you  give  to 
Radio  Free  Europe  help  keep 
truth  on  the  air  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

And  the  truth  is  an  enormous¬ 
ly  disruptive  force  to  the  Reds.  For  it  keeps 
their  captive  people  thinking . . .  wondering 
.  .  .  and  less  than  completely  dominated. 
The  truth  keeps  needling  the  Reds.  Breaks 
through  their  monopoly  of  lies.  Keeps  them 
unsure.  Off  balance.  And  thus  the  truth 
keeps  up  to  forty  fully  armed  Red  divisions 
tied  up  policing  Russia’s  satellite  countries. 
Forty  divisions,  mind  you,  that  might 
otherwise  be  put  to  more  aggressive  use 
elsewhere  .  .  .  and  who  knows  where 

Your  truth  dollars  keep  the  29  super- 


powered  transmitters  of  the  Radio  Free 
Europe  network  on  the  pir  .  . .  broadcasting 
the  truth  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  .  .  . 
every  hour  of  every  day. 

Why  your  truth  dollars  ? 

Because  Radio  Free  Europe  is  a  private, 
non-profit  organization  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  American  people.  And  your 
dollars  are  urgently  needed  to  keep  it  on 
the  air  .  .  .  to  help  operate  its  transmitters, 
pay  for  its  equipment  and  supplies,  and  its 
scores  of  announcers  and  news  analysts  in 
5  languages. 

Help  keep  the  Reds  in  the  red.  Send 
your  truth  dollars  to  Crusade  for  Freedom, 
care  of  your  local  postmaster. 


FREEDOM  IS  NOT  FREE! 

Your  Dollars  Are  Needed  To  Keep  Radio  Free  Europe  On  The  Air 


CRUSADE  for  FREEDOM 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


One  Man’s  Adjustment 
To  Smaller  Cameras 


By  Jaiii(^  L.  C^ollings 

For  years  a  bip  puy  carried 
a  bip  press  camera.  He  knew 
the  feel  of  it  and  what  it  could 
do.  It  was  his  badge  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional. 

He  could  come  out  of  any  as¬ 
signment  wdth  a  decent  negative. 
He  didn’t  have  to  stop  to  think 
about  exposures,  mechanics, 
techniques.  He  had  confidence, 
knew  instinctively  what  to  do 
because  the  camera  had  become 
a  part  of  him. 

Then  the  craze  for  35  mm. 
news  photography  comes  along 
and  someone  shoves  a  small  cam¬ 
era  into  his  big  paws  and  says 
go  out  and  use  it,  Bernie,  and 
good  luck. 

The  big  guy  wdth  the  big 
camera  and  the  big  problem  — 
that’s  Bemie  Aumuller  of  the 
Neu'  York  Daily  Mirror,  long 
considered  one  of  the  finest  pho¬ 
tographers  in  Manhattan,  es¬ 
pecially  on  features. 

I.dibor  Painn 

The  other  day  Bemie  stretched 
his  long  legs  out  and  told  how 
he  made  the  adjustment  to  the 
smaller  cameras,  and  perhaps 
in  the  telling  he  speaks  for  many 
other  news  photographers  who 
suffered  the  same  labor  pains. 
At  any  rate  you  may  recognize 
some  of  the  symptoms. 

“The  main  problem  at  first,” 
he  said,  “was  that  the  small 
camera  got  lost  in  your  hand. 
(This  would  be  easy  with  him; 
his  hands  mn  the  length  of 
Broadway.) 

“I  was  all  thumbs,  and  I  had 
to  learn  to  load  and  unload  and 
focus  and  all  the  things  I  used 
to  do  automatically.  I  had  to 
realize  you  can  change  lenses 
in  a  hurry  and  don’t  have  to 
correct  for  parallelax  on  fea¬ 
tures. 

“You  know,  when  I  use  the 
Speed  Graphic  I  compose  on  the 
ground  glass,  but  with  the  35s 
I  do  it  on  the  finder.  It  took 
time  to  get  used  to  that  too.” 

Bernie  said  he  thought  he 
would  fall  flat  on  his  face  on 
his  first  35  mm.  assignment. 
He  had  to  go  out  with  a  Mirror 
columnist  in  a  radio  car  from 
midnight  on. 

“I  just  didn’t  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  shoot  without 
bulbs.  I  used  Tri-X  and  made 
quite  a  few  shots.  They  were 
a  little  over-exposed.  I  was 


w'orking  wide  open  at  1/10. 

There  were  psychological 
stumbling  blocks  as  well. 

“Aside  from  attuning  yourself 
to  the  fact  that  you  were  using 
slow  speeds  and  no  flash,”  he 
said,  “and  had  to  hold  the  cam¬ 
era  very  steady,  suck  in  your 
breath  and  fire  the  camera  like 
a  pistol,  you  had  the  feeling 
w'hen  you  walked  in  on  a  job 
with  a  small  camera  that  you 
w'eren’t  as  readily  identified  as 
a  press  photographer. 

“In  fact,  you  felt  sort  of  like 
an  amateur.” 

More  Care 

How  about  developing,  Ber¬ 
nie? 

“35  mm.  involves  a  lot  more 
care.”  he  said.  “For  instance, 
vou’ve  got  to  make  sure  that  all 
36  exposures  on  a  roll  are  the 
same  because  they  all  get  the 
same  darkroom  treatment. 

“I’d  say  the  toughest  thing 
is  to  have  the  darkroom  people 
become  used  to  working  with  it. 
It  has  to  be  handled  very  care¬ 
fully. 

“But  once  the  adjustments 
are  made  and  the  darkroom  has 
the  hang  of  it,  3.'>s  are  the  cam¬ 
eras  to  use.  I  prefer  them  over 
Rolleis  even.  And  I’d  say  the 
ideal  way  to  cover  an  assign¬ 
ment  is  to  have  two  35s  alone, 
one  equipped  with  a  wide-angle 
lens,  the  other  with  a  telephoto 
lens. 

“Then  you’re  readv  for  any¬ 
thing.  You  have  half  a  dozen 
rolls  wMth  you  and  you  can  cover 
a  wa'’. 

“Oh.  there  are  some  assign- 

^ini»*f>^-Photoe 
Reaps  Rich  Retcard 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

An  ordained  minister,  who  is 
also  a  newspaper  editor-photog¬ 
rapher  five  days  a  week,  won 
top  honors  in  the  Colorado  Press 
Association’s  photo  contest.  The 
S.  O.  Lindahl  Graflex  award 
went  to  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Leppard, 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of 
the  Nazarene  and  news  editor 
of  the  Rocky  Ford  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette,  for  the  best  news  photo 
in  Coloiado  newspapers  under 
25.000  circulation.  His  photos 
were  of  a  train-truck  crash  in 
which  12  persons  were  killed 
last  June. 


Wilbur  H.  Porterfield 

ments,  such  as  features  involv¬ 
ing  composition  problems,  where 
I  still  prefer  the  Speed  Graphic, 
but  aside  from  these  —  and 
especially  for  candid  shots  — 
I  go  for  the  35s.  You  can’t  get 
candids  with  a  Graphic. 

“If  I  had  my  choice  in  the 
matter,  I  would  work  75%  with 
35s  and  25%  with  the  Graphic.” 

The  setting  for  these  remarks 
was  the  pressroom  at  the  New 
York  Coliseum,  where  the  Mir¬ 
ror  was  running  an  outdoor 
show'. 

“Excuse  me  a  minute,”  Bemie 
said  at  one  point  in  the  inter¬ 
view'.  He  got  up  to  shoot  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  fellow  who  had  just 
caught  a  two-pound  rainbow 
trout. 

The  picture  was  taken  with 
his  Spe^  Graphic. 

*  *  * 

Ingmiou!!  Photography 

Ralph  Morse  of  Life  has 
.sound  technical  knowledge  and 
a  lively  ingenuity. 

One  of  his  carefully-planned 
color  pictures  was  a  double  ex¬ 
posure  of  a  man  attempting  to 
move  during  an  experiment  in 
w’eightlessness.  Ralph  used  red 
and  blue  filters  to  give  readers 
the  impression  of  unreality — the 
fogged  uncertainty  of  another 
world. 

He  put  the  blue  one  over  his 
strobe  unit;  then,  for  the  second 
exposui-e,  used  a  red  filter,  thus 
emphasizing  the  subject’s  efforts 
to  move  where  there  is  no 
friction. 

A  second  color  picture  of  a 
telescopic  eye  was  taken  in  a 
10-foot,  black-papered  room 
especially  built  for  the  purpose 
in  a  Life  studio.  The  stars  are 
small-battery-powered  electric 
lights,  and  the  image  of  Mars 
is  from  a  slide  borrowed  from 
the  Hayden  Planetarium.  It  was 
projected  onto  the  rear  wall  of 
the  room. 

The  “space  ship”  is  only  a 
piece  of  cardboard  into  which 
the  Astro-Tracker  (the  eye) 
was  set. 


225  Pictures 
By  Porterfield 
In  the  Bank 

Bv  Dick  Hirsch 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

At  85,  Wilbur  H.  Porterfield’s 
eye  for  a  picture  is  still  shai-pei 
than  the  delicate  lens  of  the 
Graflex  he  has  used  since  1921. 

Mr.  Porterfield  is  completing 
his  39th  year  as  pictorial  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Buffalo  Cour~ 
ier-Expresa  and  he’s  .still  going 
strong. 

He  makes  no  claim  that  he 
is  the  oldest  working  newspaper 
jrhotographer  in  the  U.  S.  Many 
feel  he  is.  But  Mr.  Porterfield 
explains: 

“I’m  still  basically  a  young 
man  with  a  lot  of  good  pictures 
left  to  be  taken.” 

Currently  he  boa.st.s  Western 
New  York’s  largest  one-man 
photography  exhibit  in  the  Erie 
County  Savings  Bank.  It  com¬ 
prises  225  photographs  by  Port- 
ei-field,  who  gave  his  first  one- 
man  show  —  80  photos  —  37 
yeai's  ago. 

He  specializes  in  landscapes 
He  is  basically  more  of  an  artist 
with  a  camera  than  a  photogra¬ 
pher.  His  trademark  is  soft 
black  and  white  tones. 

“I  love  everything  outside,” 
Mr.  Porterfield  says.  “There  are 
pictures  everywhere  you  look.” 

Mr.  Porterfield  drives  about 
20,000  miles  a  year  in  search  of 
new  pictures.  It  isn’t  unusual 
for  him  to  get  up  about  4  a.in. 
and  drive  100  miles  so  he  can 
arrive  at  a  certain  spot  to  take 
his  picture  when  the  lighting 
is  exactly  as  he  wants  it  to  be. 

“You  can’t  take  sunrise  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  middle  of  the  day," 
he  wi'yly  explains. 

He  still  has  in  his  collection 
carbon  prints  he  made  .50  years 
ago.  Making  of  carbon  prints 
is  a  lost  art  now,  but  his  col¬ 
lection  is  as  perfect  today  as  it 
was  then. 

He  used  to  size  and  sensitize 
his  own  paper  with  materials 
imported  from  England.  It  took 
24  hours  to  make  a  print  by 
this  process. 

Mr.  Porterfield  came  to  Buf¬ 
falo  in  1888  and  worked  33 
years  for  a  lithographing  firm. 
He  had  a  box  camera  and  his 
hobby  was  photography. 

In  1907  he  won  the  $100  first 
prize  in  a  nationwide  photo  con¬ 
test.  He  spent  the  money  to 
replace  his  box  camera  with  a 
Graflex  and  began  contributing 
photos  to  Buffalo  newspapers. 
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WHEN  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 
GET  TOGETHER  THEY  MAKE 

HISTORY... 

...  and  advertising  people  will  be  alert 
for  the  newspaper  history  made  at  the  Waldorf 
at  the  ANPA  Convention— April  21-24! 

It’s  a  cinch  for  advertising  and  agency  people  to  find  out  the  policies, 
approaches,  techniques,  and  directions  of  the  'newspaper  industry,  as  deter¬ 
mined  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  publishers  and  other  top  newspaper 
executives  next  month. 

Two  big  Convention  Issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher  leave  nothing  to  chance. 
They  cover  Convention  events  like  a  blanket,  reporting  all  the  happenings 
that  will  affect  the  king  of  all  media,  presenting  all  the  facts  in  two  news- 
packed  editions.  And  important  buyers  of  newspap)er  space,  anxious  to  be  in 
the  newspaper  know,  will  turn  to  both  issues,  offering  newspaper  news  in  a 
100%  newspaper  climate! 

PRE-CONVENTION  ISSUE  —  APRIL  19 

.  .  .  distributed  to  everybody  at  the  convention — in  addition  to  regular  E&P  sub¬ 
scribers — and  containing  the  complete  Convention  program,  calendar  of  events,  names 
and  hotel  addresses  of  delegates.  It's  MUST  reading  for  your  best  advertisers  and  their 
agencies,  tool  Forms  close  April  8. 

CONVENTION  ISSUE  —  APRIL  26 

(with  Bulldog  Edition,  distributed  on  Thursday,  April  24,  at  the  Waldorf) — reports 
complete  proceedings,  comprehensive  coverage  of  sessions,  texts  of  speeches  and 
committee  reports.  It  presents  Convention  highlights  and  social  sidelights,  and  profiles 
the  delegates  and  how  they  made  newspaper  news  .  .  .  newspaper  history.  It  tells 
the  on-the-minute  newspaper  story  to  key  advertisers  and  blue-chip  agencies  whose 
bread  and  butter  comes  from  newspaper  advertising.  It  provides  newspapers  with  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  tell  their  promotion  story  in  a  contemporary  context — the 
climate  of  tomorrow's  newspaper  news!  Forms  close  April  1 5. 

Plan  now  to  advertise  in  both  of  these  Convention  Issues  and  take  advantage 

of  this  once-a-year  opportunity! 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  Broadway.  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  BRyant  9-3052 

Write,  wire  or  phone  your  reservations  now.  Rates:  Full  page,  $510;  half-page, 

$290;  quarter-page,  $165;  eighth-page,  $105;  or  your  contract  rates  apply. 
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for  either  tape  or  manual  operation 
...without  alteration 


Only  quoddar  odaptabl*  to  tilttor  manual 
or  tap*  operation  without  alteration.  Just 
plug  it  in  for  tape  operation. 


Automatic  operation  from  all  types  of  tape 
signals.  Short  text  lines  are  set  flush  left 
automatically. 


flush  button  control  for  manual  operation. 
Color  coded  signal  lights  show  quodder 
furKtion  in  use. 


Ask  your  Intertype  representative  for  the  new  ‘^Dual  Duty  Quadder’’  booklet 


Matrix  saver  jaw  action  operates  smoothly, 
quietly,  with  uniform  jaw  pressure  regard¬ 
less  of  quadder  function  or  line  length. 


One  meosure  control  sets  vise  jaws,  assem¬ 
bler  slide  and  saw  in  one  operation.  Sets  any 
measure  up  to  30  picas  in  picas  and  points. 


Simple  mechanical  memory  unit  permits  as 
many  as  3  lines  with  different  quodding  re¬ 
quirements  to  be  in  process  at  the  some  time. 


360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 


A  Division  of  HARRIS-INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


CHICAGO,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES,  NEW  ORLEANS,  BOSTON 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Company  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Intertype  is  a  registered  trademark 


Set  in  Futura  with  Bodoni  Famiiies 


Twia  City  News-Record  i-? 

Fm  BstcWs  Gun  Found 
h  Wmon  Vktiit's  Shw 


H^SodMidMr' 

■SuBOfffwOy 


FLATBED  newspaper  with  the 
"mostest"  in  makeup  appeal  to 
judges  of  the  Inland  Typography 
Contest  is  the  Neenah-Menasha 
(Wis.)  Twin  City  News-Record. 
It  compares  favorably  with  the 
winners  from  the  .  .  . 


Cotumbas  CotnuiB  Bisputch 


cleansing  of  the  dirt  collecting  r"  i  "  plant  of  the  fifews. 

plates  in  the  air  cleaner— was  ■*  Originally  built  by  the  New 

made  possible  through  the  in-  elecWrcleVneT  show^here  ^ 

stallation  of  Ruud  Sanimaster  Business  Manager  Vernon  L.  Wise,  tilever  structure  has  no  columns. 
80-80  automatic  gas  water  Now  a  three-section  Brooklyn 

heater.  and  thoroughly  flush  the  ionizing  edition  of  the  W-T&S  is  printed 

The  electronic  air  cleaner  section  as  well  as  all  surfaces  there  from  plates  made  at  the 
was  designed  for  installation  of  the  collecting  plates.  The  hot  main  New  York  plant.  First  two 
with  the  air  conditioning-heat-  water  is  sprayed  on  the  plates  sections  cover  inteniational, 
ing  system.  The  cleaner's  “in-  at  30  psig.  Dirty  water  is  national,  state  and  city  news, 
side  curve”  ionizer  utilizes  an  drained.  Cold  water  lengthens  while  the  third  is  devoted  ex¬ 
intense  area  of  ionization  rather  the  time  and  frequency  of  the  clusively  to  Brooklyn, 
than  the  conventional  “thin  wash,  and  requires  the  fre-  Duplicate  plates  are  trans¬ 
line.”  Dirt  particles  as  small  as  quent  application  of  an  adhesive  ported  by  trucks  traveling  two 
1/1,000  of  a  micron  receive  a  oil.  different  routes  to  insure  fast 

positive  electrical  charge  and  High  voltage  prevents  re-  delivery. 

are  deposited  on  collecting  moval  of  the  dirt  collecting  The  installation  brings  the 
plates.  Clean,  pure  air  is  then  plates  from  the  air  cleaner.  paper’s  total  press  battery  to 

ready  for  circulation.  The  hot  water  spray  is  main-  89  units.  Forty-nine  are  in  the 

In  order  to  insure  effective  tained  at  an  intentional  125-  main  plant;  12  in  a  West  Side, 
operation  of  the  electronic  air  degree  temperature  by  the  Ruud  and  12  in  an  East  side  plant,  all 
cleaner,  it  is  imperative  that  the  gas  water  heater.  A  higher  in  Manhattan, 
dirt  collecting  plates  be  kept  as  temperature  would  create  steam.  Edwin  T.  Burke,  assistant  to 
clean  as  possible.  At  the  Butler  •  Mr.  Macneish,  was  in  direct 

Eagle  a  hot  water  flush  is  em-  __  j  CA-ma#  charge  of  the  project,  which 

ployed  for  the  cleansing  job.  A  I  jP®  3110  rOilllSI  required  about  a  year  to  corn- 

continuous  flow-type  water  Cjl3||O;0«  for  B66S  plete. 


2>ened  in  the  Midway-Griggrs  other  over  the  collecting  plates,  point  Spartan  Book.  In  Fresno,  paper  presses  and  has  developed 
Bnilding  here  by  the  Ideal  Roller  Nozzles  mounted  on  the  mani-  the  new  type  will  be  Intertjq)e  and  designed  special  press  unit 
*  Manufacturing  Co.  folds  throw  solid  cones  of  spray  5%  point  Futura  4B.  drives  for  presses. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

M-E-S  Composing  Room  Flow; 
125  Men  Produce  525  Pages 

By  John  J.  Mc(iann 
Superintendent,  Ha^r■^bu^|;  Newispapers 


(Part  of  a  report  given  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference.) 

• 

I’d  like  to  discuss  the  methods 
%ve  use  in  producing  a  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newspaper 
in  one  composing  room.  We  em¬ 
ploy  50  printers  and  seven  aj)- 
prentices  on  the  day  shift,  split 
up  on  starting  times  of  7  a.m., 
8  a.m.  and  9  a.m.  Our  composing 
room  time  for  the  first  edition  of 
the  Evening  News  is  10:30  a.m. 
There  are  three  other  editions 
of  the  evening  paper.  The  com¬ 
posing  room  time  for  these  edi¬ 
tions  are  1:30  p.m.,  1:.50  p.m. 
and  3:30  p.m. 

We  employ  60  printers  and  six 
apprentices  on  the  night  shift. 
The  starting  times  are  6  p.m., 
7  p.m.  and  9  p.m.  The  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Patroit,  our  morning 
paper,  is  1  a.m.  "rhere  is  only 
one  other  edition,  and  this  goes 
in  at  2  a.m. 

We  produce  between  475  and 
52.5  pages  each  week,  with  a 
yearly  ad  linage  of  19,000,000 
in  our  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers. 

Dispatch  System 

The  Dispatch  Department, 
under  the  supervision  of  the 
Advertising  Manager,  is  about 
the  most  efficient  department 
you  will  find  anywhere.  With  a 
man  supervising  and  four  girls 
working  under  his  direction  and 
operating  only  one  shift,  this 
department  feeds  all  advertising 

Ludlow 
Bodoni  Bold 
Condensed 

Here  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
growing  Ludlow  Bodoni  family. 
(Condensed  and  legible,  this  new 
series  is  superior  for  outstand¬ 
ing  news  and  feature  heads, 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 


copy,  classified  included,  to  the 
composing  room. 

We  use  the  jacket  system  for 
work  control  between  the  Dis¬ 
patch  Department  and  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  Each  jacket  is 
labeled  as  to  the  size  of  the  ad, 
the  advertiser’s  name  and  the 
insertion  date.  The  jacket  con¬ 
tains  all  mats,  cuts  and  signa¬ 
ture  cuts  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  ad.  No  copy  is 
sent  to  the  composing  room  until 
all  the  required  information  and 
material  is  available. 

After  the  copy  has  arrived  in 
the  composing  room,  its  proper 
process  requires  that  the  com¬ 
posing  room  be  so  arranged  as 
to  expedite  this  copy.  Our  com¬ 
posing  room  is  set  up  so  that  the 
layout  of  the  equipment  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  flow  of  work  with 
the  shortest  distance  possible 
between  each  operation.  We’ve 
found  the  degree  of  efficiency 
attained  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  achievement  of  this  goal. 

Copy  (]|a!i!>i(ied 

Copy  entering  the  composing 
room  is  divided  into  three  clas¬ 
sifications  —  display  advertise¬ 
ments,  classified  advertisements, 
and  news.  The  news  copy 
and  the  display  advertisements 
tarvel  almost  entirely  separate 
routes  to  the  make-up;  the  clas¬ 
sified  ads  go  partly  one  route, 
and  partly  the  other. 

We  divide  our  equipment  into 
three  groups:  A  group  for  news 
and  classified  text  matter,  a 
group  for  display  advertise¬ 
ments,  including  classified  dis¬ 


play  and  a  group  of  equipment 
used  by  the  men  who  assemble 
the  ads  and  make  up  the  pages. 

Daily  Reports 

We  have  time  clocks  on  all 
news  machines  and  the  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  furnishes 
a  daily  production  report  on 
each  man  and  each  machine. 

Composing  room  in  and  out 
time-cards  are  provided  for  day 
and  night  shifts.  Each  card  is 
carried  by  the  workman 
throughout  the  work  shift.  He 
marks  on  the  card  the  kind  of 
work  he  performs,  the  name  of 
the  job  and  the  hours  worked  on 
this  job.  Basically,  these  kinds 
of  work  have  to  do  with  either 
advertising  or  editorial  news 
content. 

At  the  end  of  the  shift,  the 
card  shows  the  total  elapsed 
time  under  regular  hours  and 
overtime  hours.  The  composing 
room  foreman  initials  each  time- 
caid  and  foi’wards  them  to  the 
mechanical  superintendent’s  of¬ 
fice  where  the  time  is  recapped 
on  a  work-sheet  and  summar¬ 
ized  on  a  daily  composing  room 
production  report. 

The  key  to  our  handling  of 
all  advertising  copy  is  the  ad 
mark-up  desk.  Here  we  use  a 
simple  mark-up  code  to  specify 
the  size  of  type,  face  of  type, 
and  the  measure  to  which  the 
type  is  to  be  set.  This  speeds 
the  copy  through  the  ad  ma¬ 
chines  as  each  ad  operator 
checks  off  the  type  that  has 
been  completed  on  his  machine. 

We  have  five  ad  machines 
which  are  used  exclusively  for 
the  setting  of  display  and  clas¬ 
sified  display  advertising.  These 
are  all  late  model  machines  and 
three  of  them  are  mixers.  All 
are  equipped  with  saws  and 
automatic  quadding  devices. 
Maximum  interchangeability  of 
matrix  fonts  has  been  achieved 
in  equipping  these  machines. 

Ad  Se<’tion 

The  ad  as.sembly  section  is 


equipped  with  a  saw  for  each 
two  frames.  The  frames  were 
specially  constructed  to  hold  a 
complete  assortment  of  pre-cut 
material.  Mitering  equipment, 
slug  strippers,  type  cases  and 
ad  proof-presses  are  compactly 
located  in  the  ad  assembly  sec¬ 
tion. 

One  man  operates  our  two 
Ludlow  machines  and  we  find 
that  this  allows  for  more  flexi¬ 
bility  and  greater  production. 
Two  Monotype  Giant  Casters 
and  two  Monotype  material¬ 
making  machines  furnish  all  the 
material  required  for  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  the  ads  and  the 
making  up  of  the  pages. 

Now  take  a  look  at  the  news 
production  section. 

We’ve  arranged  two  head- 
letter  mixers  very  close  to  the 
copycutter’s  desk.  These  two 
machines  set  all  the  heads  for 
the  three  papers.  They  are 
equipped  to  set  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  36  point.  We  have  a 
specific  list  of  fonts  of  head- 
letter  type  available  to  each 
newspaper  and  no  departure 
from  these  typefaces  is  per¬ 
mitted.  When  these  two  ma¬ 
chines  are  arranged  in  one  com¬ 
bination,  all  the  heads  required 
for  the  Patriot  can  be  set  with¬ 
out  swinging  any  magazines.  In 
another  combination  all  the 
heads  can  be  set  for  the  Evening 
New's  without  the  swinging  of 
any  magazines.  In  all,  each 
paper  has  16  sizes  of  type  avail¬ 
able  for  heads. 

Tape  Operation 

In  the  news-setting  section  we 
have  six-Teletypesetter  punchers 
and  seven  typesetting  machines 
on  automatic  operation.  When 
the  six  punchers  are  feeding 
tape  to  the  machines,  the  seventh 
automatic  machine  is  available 
for  setting  wire  stories.  We  also 
have  four  other  machines  in  the 
section.  These  are  on  manual 
operation.  They  produce  editor¬ 
ials,  lead  paragraphs,  cut  cap¬ 
tions  and  any  composition  that 
is  not  set  in  single  measure. 
Each  of  these  11  machines  has  a 
news  and  a  classified  font  on  it 

Copy  flows  to  our  composing 
room  in  fairly  even  volume  all 
through  the  night  and  day.  The 
editorial  department  starts  its 
day  with  a  bundle  of  copy  for 
the  composing  room  and  follows 
it  with  fair-sized  takes  thiflugh- 
out  the  day. 

At  the  make-up,  which  is 
completely  mobile,  we  use  75 
page  trucks.  Also  at  the  make¬ 
up  we  have  a  page-size  storage 
cabinet  with  a  capacity  to  hold 
24  pages. 

Ads  Picked  Up 

All  advertising  appears  in 
both  the  moming  and  evening 
paper.  In  all  other  respects  the 
papers  are  completely  different 


CAPCO  REWINDER 
SAVES  NEWSPRINT 

S«vw  ap  to  4  roRt  of  ■•wtpriof 
o  doy. 

Offier  Copco  Products 

*  PORTABLE  INK 

FOUNTAIN  ^ 

*  CORE  STRIPPER 

*  PLATE  GAUGE 
^  "FACE-O-TYPE" 

MACHINE 

Moeboaicony  raprodacot  oaqrovad 
typo,  slog,  bordar,  serooa  pottora. 

For  complete  details  on  any  CAPCO  Products  write 

CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANOFACTURING  CO. 

SOeo  CALVERT  ROAD,  COLLEGE  PARK.  MO.  •  UNloo  4-7*77 
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m  style  and  format.  Separate 
page  dummies  are  provided  for 
each  paper.  Classified  pages 
start  in  the  moniing  paper  and 
are  not  re-made  for  the  evening 
paper.  Full-page  ads  run  with¬ 
out  a  dateline  or  folio,  therefore, 
with  our  pi-esent  circulation  we 
are  able  to  pick  up  most  full- 
page  ads  from  one  paper  to  the 
other.  No  ad  corrections  are 
made  from  one  paper  to  the 
other,  unless  a  serious  price 
error  has  been  made. 

The  editor  makes  sure  that 
cuts  for  early  pages  hit  early 
flats;  that  stories  and  heads  get 
set  early.  Key  editors,  page-one, 
wire  news,  sports  and  women’s 
pages  come  to  the  composing 
room  to  supervise  the  closing 
of  their  pages. 

Our  Sunday  editorial  staff 
concentrates  throughout  the 
week  in  getting  all  type  and 
heads  set  as  early  as  possible. 
All  but  the  major  news  pages 
are  drawn  on  layouts  on  Friday. 
On  Friday  afternoon  and  Satur¬ 
day,  one  or  two  of  our  com¬ 
positors  are  put  on  Sunday 
make-up  exclusively.  If  we’re 
running  a  48-page  Sunday  news 
section,  some  30  of  the  inside 
feature-type  pages  are  made  up 
during  Friday  afternoon  and 
Saturday  before  the  night  crew 
even  reports  for  work  Saturday 
night 

A  Television  and  Movie  sec¬ 
tion,  with  a  serial  story  and 
other  features,  consisting  of  28 
tabloid  pages,  is  pre-printed  on 
Friday  evening  for  the  Sunday 
paper.  The  typesetting  and 
make-up  on  this  section  is 
blended  into  the  daily  operation 
throughout  the  week. 


PnlliPr  Filintt  editorial  and  advertising  ty- 

UUIIICI  LillUll  pography,  production  operations 

nffprC  ^PrvirP  work  flow  in  all  depart- 

UIICI O  OCI  ilbC  ments,  plant  layout,  copy  and 

.  .  ,  ,  work  processing  systems  and 

A  management  arid  produc-  procedures,  and  new  processes, 
tion  engineering  sei-vice  became  addition,  training  pro- 

available  to  newspapers  and  ^  available  dealing 

printer  this  week  with  the  or-  salesmanship  in  advertis- 

Sn"*  ii^**^*j  the  firm  of  Collier  increasing  cooperation  and 

Elliott  and  Associates.  understanding  between  members 

Heading  up  the  firm  will  be  of  editorial,  advertising  and  me- 
Collier  Elliott,  who  for  the  past  chanical  departments;  and  uni¬ 
several  years  was  manager  of  prombtion  campaigns. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype’s  Pro-  ^jr.  Elliott  worked  with  U.  S. 
duction  Planning  Department.  Army  ordnance  during  World 
Offices  are  at  224  Seventh  St.,  War  II  on  production  problems, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.  ood  was  associated  with  Meth- 

He  said  the  firm  intends  to  ods  Engineering  Council, 
offer  specific  analyses  and  pro-  • 

grams  aimed  at  improving  op-  lAlmeAii  in  Inuia 
erations  and  quality  of  the  prod-  •"nilSOn  III  I0W9 

uct  in  all  departments— edito-  Wilfred  W.  Johnson,  produc- 

rial,  advertising,  mechanical,  tjo^  engineer  with  the  Chicago 
circulation,  promotion.  Agency  of  the  Mergenthaler 

Industrial  engineering  serv-  Linotype  Company,  now  repre¬ 
ices  offered  will  include  analysis  sents  the  company  in  Iowa. 


IN  CHARGE — Julius  A.  Harms, 
brother  of  a  printer  and  father  of 
two,  is  now  composing  room  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Newburgh  (N.Y.) 
News  and  Beacon  News,  Gannett 
newspapers. 


Look  at  these  features 


#  Simple  design  and  rugged  construction. 

#  Ball-bearing  idler  pulley  provides  greater  transmission  power 
by  giving  more  V-Belt  surface  contact. 

#  Pulleys  for  any  desired  speed,  from  6^3  to  12  lines  per  minute, 
available  for  quick  change. 

#  Same  V-Belt  used  for  all  speeds. 

#  As  optional  equipment  variable-speed  pulley  available  for  all 
spee^  from  6  to  12  lines  per  minute. 

#  Quiet,  vibrationless  operation. 

#  Attaches  to  all  Linotypes  and  Intertypes  in  a  few  minutes. 

#  Motor  safely  positioned  under  back  step.  No  projections. 

#  Maintenance-free  intermediate  pulleys  run  on  graphite-bronze 
bearing.  No  lubrication  required. 

#  V-Belts  individually  adjustable  for  tension. 

#  HP  motor  quickly  and  economically  replaced  when 
necessary. 

#  HP  motor,  as  optional  equipment,  attaches  to  same  mount¬ 
ing  when  needed  for  large-^ug  machine. 


Motor  Drive 
by  STAR 

for  all 
Linotypes 
and  Intertypes! 


Chicago 

A  new  electronic  method  for 
controlling  ink  density  on  the 
printing  press,  that  is  far  more 
sen.sitive  than  the  human  eye,  is 
announced  by  Cline  Electric 
Mfg.  Co. 

Crosfield  Idotron  Automatic 
Ink  Density  Control  automatic¬ 
ally  signals  the  printer  when  the 
color  varies  from  starting  stand¬ 
ard,  and  indicates  the  percent- 
of  error  of  each  color 
separately. 

The  device  operates  on  any 
type  of  web-fed  press. 

Available  with  the  Idotron 
control 


is  an  automatic  pen 
carder  operating  a  five-inch 
Wide  chart  on  which  is  recorded 
4  separate  line  of  colored  dots  ; 
showing  the  percent  density 
I'ariations  of  each  color  over  a 
period  of  time,  and  provides  a 
permanent  record  of  the  print-  / 

‘oif  quality  throughout  the  run.  i 
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Los  Angeles 

The  Times-Mirror  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Mirror  News,  has 
established  an  Industrial  En¬ 
gineering  Section  to  assist  all 
departments  in  appraising  oper¬ 
ations  and  determining  methods 
of  procedure. 

Through  research,  investiga¬ 
tion  and  analysis,  the  new  sec¬ 
tion  will  recommend  standards 
and  schedules  to  improve  prod¬ 
uct,  service  and  employee  work¬ 
ing  conditions. 

The  Industrial  Engineering 


•  Minneiapolis 

_  .  I  ...  William  Braasch,  ANPA  re- 

■  dSf  Lift  search  institute  training  direc- 

„  XT  V  Northwest  Mechani- 

KOCHEsrra  N.  Y  Conference  that  no  big 

wo  coor  mated  high-speed  changes  in  newspaper  produc- 

?  tion  machinery  were  on  the 

described  by  installing  engineers 

as  the  fastest  automatic  eleva-  *xtt»  a  u  •  a-  n 

tors  in  use  in  any  American  „  research  is  continually 

newspaper  plant,  have  been  finding  new  means  by  which  men 
placed  in  operation  in  the  five-  operate  machines  more  ef- 
story  Gannett  Newspapers  fieiently,  he  said. 

Building  here.  The  sessions,  Feb.  22-24,  were 

^  attended  by  484  mechanical  de¬ 

partment  employees  from  daily 

‘Super’  Building  SS"'" 

Dixon,  Ill.  Ebbie  Jennison,  Minneapolis 
A  two-story  supermarket  Star  and  Tribune,  is  president 
building  is  being  converted  for  of  the  conference.  Bud  Howard, 
use  as  a  new  plant  for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dixon  Evening  Telegraph.  It  Dispatch,  is  vicepresident.  Ralph 
will  be  the  paper’s  first  move  in  Carson.  Dunwoodie  Industrial 
more  than  75  years.  Institute,  is  secretary-treasurer. 


declared  a  15  cents  per  share 
dividend. 


V-BELT  motor  drive  (Star  Parts, 

Inc.)  is  available  for  fixed  speeds 
of  6%,  8,  10  and  12  lines  per 
minute.  Positioned  under  the  back 
step  of  the  machine,  it  is  sup- 
poHed  by  a  leg  at  the  height  for 
the  most  efficient  drive.  Motor  largest  press  in  Hawaii, 
can  be  adjusted  quickly  for  speed.  New  plate-making  m 


For  all 

UESTIONS 

A  on  equipment 


and  half-decks  for  ROP  full  pediting  and  handling  of  adver- 
color. 

The  two-story,  50,000  square 
foot  structure  is  made  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete,  with  facing  of  ^ 

buff  brick,  stone  and  Georgian  shaping  lathe  installed.  This  o 
marble.  i  ' 

Louis  T.  Klauder  and  As-  important  maintenance  work 
sociates,  of  Philadelphia,  con-  Honolulu  instead  of  sending 
suiting  engineers,  were  the  to  the  continental  U.S. 


department  was  expanded  and  a 
new  pressroller  grinding  and 

_ r---o  - _ _ 

ables  the  company  to  do  this 


NSWER  you  can 
Lcount  on  at  HOE 


Plant  •  Equipment 


NEAT  feature  of  Kemp  mehiii; 
pot  installed  at  the  Waverly  Prm 
printing  plant  in  Baltimore  is  i 
dual  loading  mechanism — yellow 
carts  with  monotype  metal,  sihe 
carts  with  linecasting  metal.  Etch 
cart  has  own  interlocking  confrok 
coordinated  with  those  on  tko 


loading  mechanism,  so  the  metil 
goes  to  the  right  compartnost 
automatically. 


Paper  in  Hawaii 


Improves  Plant 


HONOLUll 


The  Honolulu  Advertiitr 


spent  more  than  $500,000  m 


plant  improvements  during  1957 


Lorrin  P.  Thurston,  president 


and  general  manager,  announced 
at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 


directors. 


At  the  same  time,  directors 


Improvements  listed  by  Mr. 


Thurston  included: 


The  Advertiser’s  press  was 
doubled  in  size.  It  is  now  the 


trie  controls,  synchronizing  all 


eight  units  of  the  press,  were 


tising  cuts  and  mats. 


Operations  Test 
Center  in  Plant 


iiTi 


irinTi 


owtiuii  s  sluuies  in  xne  proauc- 
tion  department  have  already 
resulted  in  increased  efficiencies, 
according  to  General  Manager 
Philip  Chandler. 

The  Section  is  headed  by 
Del  Taylor.  In  15  years  as  an 
industrial  engineer,  he  has  been 
with  Columbia  Steel,  North 
American  Aviation,  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward. 


SLUG  STRIPPER  capable  of  precision  stripping  of  slugs  I  to  36  points, 
30  picas  long,  has  been  introduced  by  the  Pate  Company,  Chicago, 
distributors  of  Cost  Cutter  Saws.  The  idea  for  the  new  tool  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  Ray  S.  Brown,  publisher  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.j  Evening 
Republican. 


484  Attend 
Northwest  Parley 


New  plate-making  macninery  ■ 
was  installed  and  extensive  el«-  |  ^^iii 

was 


A  Tipw  piinvpvor  system  for 


TVia  Tna/^hiTiArv  TYiflintenance  | 


arcni^CLs.  i^onsiaeraDie  pian-  cApenuituica  — 

ning  was  handled  by  Charles  improvements  of  broadcasting 
Seaquist,  mechanical  and  pro-  stations  and  commercial  print- 
duction  director.  ing. 
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tap  and  placed  in  the  No.  2 
Machine  for  approximately  six 
or  seven  minutes.  This  is  a  more 
critical  operation  and  requires 
the  skill  and  experience  of  the 
operator  in  judging  speed  and 
time  of  next  step  in  etching. 
The  plate  has  reached  a  depth 
of  .0025  at  this  point  with 
.005+  in  the  highlights. 

“Prior  to  the  installation  of 
our  fourth  Dow  Machine,  we 
found  thia  was  sufficient  depth 
for  our  Stereotype  requirements 
but  in  order  to  cut  our  routing 
time  down,  we  go  to  a  third 
machine  which  we  call  ‘Deep 
Etch’.  The  running  time  in  this 
machine  is  from  3  Vi  to  4  minutes 
and  we  end  up  with  better  than 
.0035  in  depth.  Only  thing  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  router  to  do  is 
rout  out  mortises  and  then  cut 
out.” 


nant  •  Equipment 


Use  of  the  Dow  rapid  etch 
process  has  required  changes  in 
work  force  schedules  in  the 
Wuhington  (D.  C.)  Star’s  en- 
ptving  department  to  compen- 
nte  for  the  speed-up  of  produc- 


IT'S  A  GIFT — Dean  John  E.  Drewry,  left,  accepts  a  Model  8  Linotype 
machine  from  Chapman  Turner,  production  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
Newspapers,  for  use  at  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism. 
The  machine  was  released  by  the  Atlanta  Newspapers  upon  installation 
of  TTS-equipped  Comets. 


Keeping  laboratory  tab  on  type  metal  is  our  first  considera¬ 
tion.  Our  records  must  continuously  show  what  metal  you 
have,  how  much  and  when  it  needs  attention.  Through 
periodic  analysis  Imperial  servicemen  must  call  at  regular 
intervals  to  give  you  the  type  of  service  and  performance 
you  deserve.  May  we  prove  this  to  you? 


IMPERIAL 
TYPE  METAL  CO. 

3400  Aramingo  Ava. 
ftiilodalphio  34,  Po. 
90  Church  Si. 

N«w  York  7.  N.  Y. 
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Better  Quality, 
Savings  Claimed 
With  Mat-Pak 

By  Carl  Schafer 

• 

(Part  of  a  talk  given  by  the 
pressroom  superintendent  of  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference.) 

We  started  experimenting 
with  Mat-Pak  at  the  Tribune 
4*2  years  ago.  At  first  we  had 
plenty  of  trouble  in  the  press¬ 
room;  such  as  printing  in  many 
of  the  open  areas  and  not  print¬ 
ing  too  well  in  the  printing 
areas.  We  were  having  consider¬ 
able  down  time  due  to  remade 
pages.  We  tried  heavier  roller 
set,  more  impression,  softer 
form  rollers,  different  kinds  of 
press  packing  but  none  of  these 
seemed  to  help  much. 

So  we  started  checking  our 
plates  and  found  some  places  in 
the  printing  areas  were  any¬ 
where  from  .005  to  .012  low. 

We  checked  the  material  in 
the  forms  of  the  pages  and 
found  the  same  conditions  as 
we  had  on  the  stereot>T)e  plate. 
In  the  non-printing  areas  that 
were  printing  we  found  we  had 
as  little  as  .012  depth.  In  the 
stereotype  plate  we  also  found 
where  we  had  .020  or  over  depth 
in  the  open  areas,  we  were  print¬ 
ing  clean. 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM 


THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL 
MONEY  CAN  BUY! 

Amsco's  electrically  welded  steel  dieses, 
with  the  smeethljr  {round  joints  are  world 
renowned. 

Amsco  Aluminum  Chases  are  specifically 
made  for  operations  wherein  lightness  is 
a  desired  factor.  Steel  insert  supports  re¬ 
duces  wear  to  a  minimum  at  the  contact 
points  of  the  foot  stick  and  side  wedge 
screws. 

Squared  and  true  Amsco  Chases  are  pat¬ 
terned  from  a  template  or  a  blue  print. 
Amsco  supplies  a  "complete  chase  line”, 
for  newspapers,  commercial  printers,  ster¬ 
eotypers  and  electrotypers.  Standards  or 
specials  are  available. 

OTUN  ttAllAlU  Ftw  MAUK  N  WIIU  MHCT 

ANERICAM  STEEL  CHASE  CONPANT 

91  91  lOTT  Ul»M  igkC  ISUWO  cm  I.  •  I 


FIFTH  HOME  of  the  Provo  (Utah)  Daily  Herald  in  its  60-year  history 
is  this  efficient  plant  containing  13,000  square  feet  of  space  on  one 
floor.  Scripps  League  paper  added  a  four-page  unit  to  its  Goss  tubular 
equipped  for  color. 


Type  High 

At  this  time  our  press  sjieed 
was  38,000  per  hour.  Several 
months  ago  we  increased  our 
press  speed  to  48,000  per  hour 
and  found  we  needed  a  little 
more  depth  in  some  of  the  open 
areas.  We  have  compression 
lockup.  Those  of  you  that  have 
under  side  lockup  probably  can 
get  by  with  a  little  less  depth. 

Much  of  the  success  of  Mat- 
Pak  in  the  pressroom  depends 
on  the  Composing  and  Stereo¬ 
type  rooms.  Everything  in  the 
form  must  be  type  high  and 
should  be  based  on  solid  bases 
so  it  will  stay  type  high  when 
the  mat  is  molded.  We  shave  all 
our  shell  casts  to  make  sure 
they  are  all  type  high.  We  ba.se 
our  half-tones  .003  over  type 
high  on  .921. 

Sometimes  a  halftone  will 
come  from  Engraving  that  is  a 
little  longer  than  the  base  made 
for  it.  Instead  of  getting  a  new 
base  the  make-up  man  may  put 
a  few  leads  either  at  the  top 
or  bottom  of  the  base.  Then 
when  the  plate  comes  to  the 
Pressroom  this  area  where  the 
leads  are  will  not  print  because 
it  will  be  below  type  high. 

Another  thing  that  causes 
trouble  is  using  Monotype  furni¬ 
ture  for  ba.ses.  Sometimes  these 
bases  will  hold  up,  if  only  one 
mat  is  molded  but  if  the  page 
is  re-made  for  another  edition  or 


for  corrections,  the  ad  based  on 
furniture  will  not  print  properly 
because  it  will  be  below  type 
high. 

We  have  very  little  trouble 
with  our  photo-set  ads.  About 
83%  of  our  local  ads  are  now 
set  on  Fotosetter  and  it  is  very 
seldom  we  have  any  trouble 
printing  these  ads.  Most  of  our 
photo-set  ads  are  based  on  lam¬ 
inated  plastic  bases.  We  are 
getting  from  .034  to  .041  depth 
in  the  open  areas  in  the  plates 
from  Engraving.  We  find  \ve 
lose  about  40%  of  this  depth  in 
molding  so  that  leaves  us  be¬ 
tween  .021  and  .024  depth  in  the 
open  areas  of  the  stereotype 
plate. 

Plioto-Sel  .\fls  Superior 

W'e  find  the  overall  printing 
quality  of  photo-set  ads  far 
superior  to  ads  set  on  hot  metal 
when  either  Mat-Pak  or  con¬ 
ventional  mats  are  used. 

The  past  six  months  we  have 
been  running  100%  Mat-Pak  on 
all  editions.  All  spot  color,  most 
of  our  editorial  process  color, 
our  Saturday  TV  tabloid  and 
our  Sunday  magazine  tabloid 
have  been  on  Mat-Pak. 

We  are  using  both  roller  and 
direct  pressure.  We  think  most 
of  the  time  we  are  doing  a  better 
job  of  printing  with  Mat-Pak 
than  we  did  with  hand  packed 
mats 

We  are  setting  our  form 


ROP 


roLoii 


IIOLLKICS 


3^^ 


The  nation's  finest  ROP  Color  Editions 
are  being  run  daily  with  Ideal  DX 
Newspaper  Rollers. 

Four  large  Ideal  plants  — one  in  your 
vicinity— and  sales  representatives 
everywhere,  eager  to  give  you  service 
and  assistance. 

Fast  regrinding  facilities  available 
whenever  needed. 


FACTORieS 

M  CMCAfrO  •  H(MaOl« 

■  iomc  lUANE  Crtv  1.  «f 

..■.f  MWMIUltCtOM  (Mm 

JL  CWiUM.  CIOaOiA 

IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

rollers  7/16  inch  to  the  plat« 
and  slightly  heavier  to  the 
drum.  We  are  using  both  twoi 
piece  and  three  piece  blanketi 
The  three  piece  blankets  we  an 
using  are  made  up  of  two  foun¬ 
dation  blankets.  One  .070  thick 
and  one  .065  thick  with  a  .025 
draw  sheet.  This  packing  is 
doing  a  good  job  of  printing  and 
also  we  believe  will  give  us  more 
impressions.  We  have  one  unit 
packed  with  this  combination 
that  has  over  20,000,000  impres¬ 
sions  and  is  still  printing  well. 
Our  two  piece  blankets  consist 
of  .070  cork  and  .090  no-felt 
Our  form  rollers  are  28  to  31 
durometer  hardness;  our 
blankets  between  85  and  90 
durometer  hardness. 

Considerable  time  is  saved  in 
our  Stereotype  Department  since 
using  Mat-Pak.  We  are  saving 
about  four  minutes  per  page  in 
processing.  We  are  processing 
an  average  of  80  mats  a  day. 

We  are  shrinking  15/16  inches 
on  30%  moisture  mat. 

• 

Craftsmen’s  Club 
Installs  New  Officers 

Horace  L.  Therien,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  of  Fairchild 
Publications,  Inc.,  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  as  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Craftsmen  of  Nev 
York,  a  club  composed  of  ex 
ecutives  of  mechanical  divisions 
of  newspapers  in  the  New  York 
area. 

Other  officers  are;  Vicepresi 
dents — William  Mitchell,  IVorM- 
Telegram  and  Sun  engraving 
Joseph  Curley,  Newaday  com 
posing  room;  James  J.  Connally, 
World- Telegram  stereotyping 
Harry  Jones,  Morning  Tele 
graph  stereotyping;  Herman  J 
Lankin,  Herald  Tribune  fore¬ 
man;  and  John  Haimett,  Jemn 
Journal  mechanical  superinten 
dent. 

Schroeder  Named 

Intertype  Company  has  an 
I  nounced  the  appointment  of 
'  Virgil  P.  Schroeder  as  assistant 
to  the  manager  of  the  Mid 
j  western  District  Office  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr,  Schroeder,  who  conwi 
from  a  printing  family,  i*  * 
practical  printer  of  many  yearf 
experience.  He  joined  Intertyp* 
in  1953. 

• 

Flatbed  Service 

Chicago 

Frank  Baker,  manager  of  the 
Goss  Flatbed  Service  Depart¬ 
ment,  announces  the  assignment 
of  Stanley  Hansen  as  serviw 
representative  covering  Ohio, 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Western 
New  York  and  Southern  On¬ 
tario, 
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A  NEW  ERA  OF  COLOR  is  assured  for  the  great 
Chicago  metropolitan  area  by  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times... ''v/hcrc  great  things  arc  happening!" 
Among  these  are  its  new  and  modern  home,  and 
the  installation  of  30  Goss  Headliner  press  units  and 
four  folders.  Goss  Reels-Tcnsions-Pasters  assure  the 
highest  possible  net  production. 

Great  Things  are  Happening 
at  the  Chicago  Sun -Times 

Each  new  folder  is  capable  of  producing  52,000 
128-pagc  newspapers  an  hour  and  the  press  is 
equipped  with  color  cylinders  and  half  color  decks 
to  provide  full  ROP  Gosscolor  llexibility  with  un¬ 
limited  page  positions  for  advertisements  and  edi¬ 
torial  features.  Also,  special  fudge  arrangements 
permit  printing  edition  iinarkcrs  in  color. 

This  complete  flexibility  provides  for  printing  the 
Magazine  Section  as  part  of  the  regular  Sunday 
edition.  Thus,  with  its  new  building,  facilities,  and 
Headliners,  the  New  Sun-Times  becomes  one  of  the 
world's  most  cflicient  newspaper  plants. 


!!■■■■■■ 
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Proposed  Tax 
Bills  May  Alter 
Salvage  Claims 

Newspaper  publishers  are 
some  of  the  taxpayers  who 
would  be  affected  by  several 
bills  drafted  for  introduction  in 
Congress  this  year. 

Any  one  of  the  bills  would 
withhold  the  use  of  the  capital 
gain  provisions  upon  the  sale  of 
depreciable  property  where  there 
has  been  an  improper  use  of  the 
salvage  value  rule  to  fix  the 
annual  deduction  allowable  for 
depreciation. 

The  improper  use  results  in  a 
taxpayer  offsetting  dollar  for 
dollar  most  or  all  of  the  cost  of 
a  depreciable  property  against 
taxable  income  and  paying  a 
capital  gains  tax  of  not  more 
than  25  cents  on  each  dollar  of 
gain  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
the  depreciated  property  when 
its  useful  life  comes  to  an  end. 

The  bills  are  prompted  by  the 
failure  of  taxpayers  generally 
to  estimate  a  proper  salvage 
value  for  depreciable  property. 


It  is  also  prompted  by  what  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  the  improper  use  of 
capital  gains  treatment  upon  the 
sale  of  depreciable  property  at 
the  end  of  its  useful  life. 

To  understand  the  current 
practices,  consider  two  methods 
of  determining  the  annual  de¬ 
preciation  deduction  employed 
by  taxpayers: 

Example  1.  A  newspaper 
maintains  its  own  delivery 
trucks.  Its  policy  is  to  estimate 
at  the  time  of  purchase  the  sal¬ 
vage  value  of  such  equipment  at 
10%  of  the  cost.  The  useful  life 
of  the  trucks  is  three  years.  If 
it  pays  $3,000  for  a  truck,  it  de¬ 
ducts  $900  depreciation  for  each 
of  the  three  years.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  the  newspaper 
sells  the  truck  for  $900.  Since 
its  adjusted  basis  is  $300  ($3,000 
minus  $2,700),  a  capital  gain  of 
$600  is  realized  which  cannot 
be  taxed  at  more  than  $150 
(25%  of  $600).  The  newspaper 
paid  $1,254  less  taxes  during 
the  three-year  period  due  to  the 
depreciation  deduction.  The  tax 
on  the  deductible  depreciation  of 
$2,700  ($900  X  3)  at  the  52% 
corporate  rate  is  $1,404.  The 
latter  must  be  reduced  by  the 
maximum  tax  to  be  paid  as  a 
capital  gains  tax  or  $150. 

Example  2.  The  facts  are  the 
same  as  those  in  Example  1,  ex- 


A  Rhino-sized  press  -  or  an  entire  plant 
-  is  just  our  meat.  If  it  has  to  be  moved, 
dismantled,  erected,  installed  or  stored, 

C.N.I.  is  the  one  to  lead  your  safari. 

Have  our  field  engineer  give  you  a  free  estimate. 
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cept  that  the  percentage  of  esti¬ 
mated  salvage  value  used  by  an¬ 
other  newspaper  is  30%.  This 
newspaper  deducts  $700  depre¬ 
ciation  for  each  of  the  three 
years.  Since  the  truck’s  adjusted 
basis  is  $900  ($3,000  minus 

$2,100),  no  capital  gain  or  loss 
is  realized  upon  the  sale  of  the 
truck  at  the  end  of  the  thiid 
year  for  $900.  Thus  the  second 
newspaper  paid  $1,092  less  taxes 
during  the  three  year  period 
(as  against  $1,254  less  by  the 
first  newspaper)  due  to  the 
smaller  depreciation  deduction. 
The  tax  on  the  deductible  depre¬ 
ciation  of  $2,100  ($700  X  3)  at 
the  52%  corporate  rate  is  $1,092. 

The  proposed  legislation,  if 
enacted,  will  have  the  result  as 
shown  in  the  following  example: 

The  facts  are  the  same  as 
those  in  Example  1.  The  $600 
realized  on  the  sale  of  the  truck 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year  will 
be  taxed  at  the  regular  corpo¬ 
rate  rate  of  52%.  The  tax  on 
the  sale  of  the  truck  would  be 
$312  ($600  X  52%).  Therefore, 
its  total  tax  saving  in  recovering 
the  cost  of  the  investment  in  the 
truck  would  be  $1,092,  the  same 
as  the  newspaper  in  Example  2 
which  had  a  more  realistic 
method  of  fixing  its  salvage 
value. 

There  are  some  taxpayers  who 
assign  no  salvage  value  to  their 
depreciable  property.  They  re¬ 
cover  the  full  cost  of  such  prop¬ 
erty  over  the  useful  life.  Upon 
the  sale  of  the  depreciable  prop¬ 
erty  as  second  hand  property  or 
scrap,  a  capital  gain  advantage 
is  employed.  This  results  in  the 
greatest  tax  saving.  It  is  this 
current  favorable  tax  advantage 
which  the  legislature  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  remove. 


POINTING  THE  WAY  to  btttg 
color  printing  through  use  of  Hw 
ANPA  Color  Blending  System  it 
Alvin  Van  Voorst  of  the  Seratofi 
(N.Y.)  Saratogian,  newly  elecfk 
president  of  the  Capital  District 
Mechanical  Conference. 


Local  Apprentices 
Move  Up  Ladder 


Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Two  printers  who  served  their 
apprenticeship  in  the  Plainfitld 
Courier-News  composing  room 
have  received  promotions.  Earl 
H.  Ashworth  was  named  assist¬ 
ant  foreman  and  James  C. 
Manning  was  appointed  head 
makeup. 

Mr.  Ashworth  succeeds 
Thomas  Heron  who  will  retire 
March  31. 


Prints  Magazine 
On  New  Color  Press 


Site  Enlarged 


Milwaukee 
The  Journal  Company  has 
purchased  Lammi’s  Restaurant  papers, 
at  N.  4th  St.  and  W.  Kilboum 
Ave.,  giving  it  ownership  of  the 
entire  block  in  which  the  news¬ 
paper  building  is  situated. 


El  Telegrafo  of  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  is  printing  its  own 
Sunday  supplements  on  a  Hoe 
Printmaster  four-unit  press  in¬ 
stalled  last  year.  J.  Santiago 
Castillo,  El  Telegrafo’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  advised  the  Hoe  company 
that  use  of  color  contributed  to 
the  paper’s  25%  gain  in  circula¬ 
tion  over  a  year  ago.  El  Tele¬ 
grafo,  founded  in  1884,  is  one 
of  Latin  America’s  oldest  news- 


Tubular  Press 
Equipped  for  Color 


i  eaooocnoN  eiooucrs  fo« 
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CmpoHg 


Cape  Cod,  Mass 
The  Cape  Cod  Standard 
Times  has  purchased  a  Goss 
twin  six-unit  Unitube  press, 
equipped  with  three  color  cylin¬ 
ders.  Installation  is  scheduled 
to  be  completed  by  mid-May. 


Ringman  fo  Chicago 


CARlSON  HI.IO  NEWSPAPER  CHASE 
CARISON  SHEll  PIATE  FINISHER 
ROP  COLOR  SEPARATIONS 


SEN  FRANKUN  BUIIDINO 
MINNEAPOLIS  15,  MINNESOTA 


Chicago 

K.  E.  Butler,  vicepresiden’ 
and  sales  manager  of  Sami 
Bingham’s  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  has 
announced  that  Ted  C.  Ringman 
has  been  transferred  to  Chicago 
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eign”  West  Coast  clubs  in  the  cover  a  National  League  “series  Staten  Island  Advance,  Jersey 

sports  sections.  of  the  week.”  Another  writer  Ci'tj/ (N.  J.)  Jersej/ JoumoZ,  and 

Gus  Steiger  and  Ken  Smith,  will  be  assigned  to  cover  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger, 
who  are  following  the  Giants  League  as  a  swing  man.  have  dropped  coverage  of  the 

and  Dodgers  at  spring  training  said  it  would  prob-  Dodgers  and  Giants,  even  to  the 

for  the  Daily  Mirror,  will  re-  _ _ _ _ _  extent  of  ignoring  spring  train- 

.  i  XT  V  1  1.  xi.  ably  keep  someone  on  the  Goast  •  „ 

turn  to  New  York  when  the  ^ 

teams  break  training.  The  cover  the  new  home  teams.  -jjjg  spectre  of  another  sort 

Yankees  will  continue  to  be  World-Telegram  and  Sun  now  haunts  New  York’s  Faith- 

covered  by  Ben  Epstein,  with  intends  to  spread  coverage  over  ful.  Coverage  of  the  nearby 
Steiger  or  Smith  “double-team-  the  entire  League  rather  than  Philadelphia  Phillies  by  New 
ing”  the  Bombers  at  home  any  one  team.  York  newspapers  is  expected  to 

games.  The  Post  will  also  main-  Newsday,  which  never  did  increase  npw  that  plans  have 
tain  normal  spring  training  cov-  cover  the  Giants,  plans  to  fol-  been  made  to  televise  a  number 

V '  --  — ;,  comparatively  clubs^ until  oneni^^dav  Dodgers  through  spring  of  their  home  games  in  New 

'  •  ^he  fortunes  of  the  '  training  and  through  the  first  York.  Growth  of  interest  is  anti- 

dar  departed  Giants  and  ‘Series  of  the  Week’  two  series  in  Los  Angeles.  The  cipated  as  abandoned  NYC  fans 

Dodgers  who  responded  to  the  ..  ^  sports  staff  will  then  fall  back  search  about  for  some  National 

,Call  of  the  West  last  JalL  wl-hnn  regroup  to  determine  if  it’s  League  team  on  whom  they  may 

Asif  to  soften  the  final  blow,  ^  during  the  regular  worth  all  the  trouble.  pour  out  their  unrequited  love, 

irt  snorts Tslfs*£?e^aiSn-  season.  Harold  Rosenthal  will  Newhouse  Newspapers,  com-  The  extent  of  their  new  loyalty 

iM  covCTage  of  the  spring  train-  cover  the  Yankees  full-time  and  prising  the  Long  Island  Press,  will  determine  how  hard  sports 

iflg  camps  “like  the  good  old  writer  will  be  assigned  to  Long  Island  Star-Journal  desks  concentrate  on  the  Phils, 

diys.”  Sports  writers  and 

colunmists  are  filing  their  - 

stories  as  usual,  and  in  most 

esses,  will  do  so  until  the  open-  mb  mUmh 

ing  games  have  been  concluded.  ^  -i-'  ,  ^ 

They  then  will  concentrate  their  ^  '/  •  L 

efforts  on  the  still-loyal-to-New  .M  j  H  \  . 

York  Yankees  (as  this  is  being  H  K  H 

written),  and  on  the  National  t 

League  as  a  whole.  I 

Recheck  in  June  '' 

The  DaiVy  News  will  continue  A  ' 

covering  the  Giants  and  Dodgers  ,  .ilk 

u  though  they  still  are  home 

teams,  with  Jim  McCulley  fol-  ^ 

lowing  the  Giants  and  Dick  :■ 

Young  moving  with  the  Dodgers.  ^  ^ 

Along  about  the 

the  value 
coverage  de- 
whether  reader 
former  home-town  clubs 
strong  to 

the  Los  Angeles  f 

San 

as  the  teams  I ^^^^******^1  * 

town.  Veteran  base- 

Gaven  ^ 

the  Dodgers  Vero 
Fl»-,  and  Barney  Kremenko, 


Giants,  Bums 
Left  on  Base 
In  Coverage 

By  George  Thune 


Barring  widespread  revolt 
among  baseball  fans.  New  York 
City  newspapers  will  de-empha- 
siie,  or  ignore, 
speaking,  l'..~  - 


is  OIK 
news- 


who  covered  Coogan’s  Bluff  for 
almost  a  decade,  is  sending  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Giants’  camp  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Anyone’s  Guess 

What  happens  after  the  teams 
start  the  regular  season  is  any¬ 
one’s  guess,  a  spokesman  for 
the  Joumal-American  said  .  .  . 
which  seems  to  sum  up  New 
York  newspapers’  outlook  of  the 
National  League  baseball  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  Giant  and  Dodger 
*>Meball  fan.  Fans  whose  at- 
^dance  at  the  ball  parks  was 
oonsidered  by  the  two  club 
;  managements  as  unprofitable 


Statistics  arc  never  static  in  this  alive  and  thriving  market. 

Take  population.  Five  years  ago,  there  were  749,300  people  in  the  San  Diego  Metropolitan  County  Area. 
Today,  the  population  is  865,454.  And  by  1960,  Sales  Management  forecasts,  San  Diego  will  show  a  ten- 
year  population  increase  of  879c.  Figures  on  income  and  sales  tell  the  same  story  —  a  story  of  constant 
growth,  stemming  from  a  stable  economy  which  has  prospered  since  California  began. 

To  penetrate  and  sell  San  Diego,  take  advantage  of  the  83%  coverage  offered  by  The  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune. 
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SYNDICATES 

Council  Asks  Comics 
Exchange  with  Russia 


By  James  L.  Collings 

If  a  proposal  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Comics  Council  goes 
through,  we  will  learn  what 
Russian  cartoonists  draw  and 
the  Reds  will  have  a  chance  to 
see  our  comic  strips. 

The  suggestion  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  comics  material  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  was 
contained  in  a  letter  from  the 
Council  to  Mikhail  A.  Menshi¬ 
kov,  Soviet  ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

He  was  asked  if  his  govern¬ 
ment  would  agree  to  such  a 
swap,  under  the  Soviet-Ameri- 
can  cultural  exchange  program. 

This  was  the  proposal: 

“That  we  make  available  to 
you,  for  appropriate  Russian 
publications,  an  American  comic 
strip,  selected  by  a  committee 
from  our  organization,  chosen 
to  represent  the  general  field 
of  delightful  and  amusing  comic 
strips,  read  by  more  than  200,- 
000,000  persons  here  and  else¬ 
where  each  day. 

“You,  in  turn,  vrould  make 
available  to  us  your  new  or 
other  appropriate  comic  strip 
which  we  would  undertake  on 
behalf  of  our  membership  to 
have  as  wide-spread  publication 
as  possible  in  this  country.” 

Mr.  Menshikov  hasn’t  replied 
yet.  “However,”  said  a  Council 


spokesman,  “we  expect  to  hear 
from  him.” 

Earlier,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  called  Nicolai  G.  Bag- 
richev,  first  secretary  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington, 
who  said  the  exchange  might 
well  be  arranged. 

“We  are  tight  with  space,  but 
we  always  can  find  room  for 
good  things,”  Mr.  Bagrichev 
said.  He  added  that  Russian 
newspapers  have  nothing  to 
compare  with  our  comics  pages, 
even  though  the  country  does 
have  nationally  famous  cartoon¬ 
ists,  and  just  recently  a  four- 
panel  comic  strip  appeared  in 
the  semi-weekly  Moscow  News. 

When  the  secretary  was  asked 
what  Russian  cartoonists  draw, 
he  said:  “After  the  exchange, 
you  will  know.” 

The  Council  said  that  after 
the  story  broke  about  the  pro¬ 
posal  many  newspapers  called 
in  asking  how  they  could  help. 
*  *  * 

SAC  Series 

United  Feature  Syndicate  has 
available  for  March  31  release 
a  serialization  of  Richard  G. 
Hubler’s  “SAC:  The  Strategic 
Air  Command.” 

This  12-part  series  is  a  con¬ 
densation  of  the  book  of  the 
same  name,  to  be  published 


For  4  sseasons ! 

Sports  are  never  out  of  season  . . .  center  in  the 
spotlight  around  the  calendar,  capture  sweltering 
or  shivering  fans.  Matching  his  gag  cartoons  to 
the  major  athletic  interests  of  each  month,  Chet 
Adams  has  year-round  headliners  to  hold  the 
eyes  and  enthusiasms  of  millions  in 

All  in  sport 

This  gag  panel  draws  the  daffy,  dizzy,  or  delirious  in  hockey, 
horseracing,  boxing,  bowling,  baseball,  tennis,  track  meets, 
football,  and  fishing... has  lusty  laughs  for  fans... makes 
everybody  affable  aficionados!  In  single  or  double  column  daily, 
this  sports  page  stopper  gets  high  readership  from  small  space!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chicafga  Tribune^JVew  Ynrk\e9vs 

Wmmm  Bulhttna*  Xfit)  York 

^ynaMCate,  mnc»  Tribune  Tou>er,  CkleaQO 


April  1  (Duell,  Sloane  and 
Pearce).  The  syndicate  pointed 
out  that  since  Monday  is  on 
March  31  the  articles  will  ap¬ 
pear  a  day  before  publication  of 
the  book. 

“SAC”  is  a  complete  disclo¬ 
sure  of  one  of  our  most  potent 
striking  forces,  and,  according 
to  the  syndicate,  the  articles 
“are  astounding,  breath-taking. 

.  .  .  Every  American  citizen 
should  know  about  SAC  and  the 
men  in  the  command  and  what 
they  mean  to  him  and  his  coun¬ 
try.” 

Mr.  Huber,  w’ho  came  out  of 
the  war  a  Marine  captain,  was 
once  assistant  national  affairs 
editor  of  Newsweek.  He  has 
written  for  the  top  slicks  and 
radio  and  is  the  author  of  four 
books. 

*  *  * 

Columnist  Riwsevelt 

Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt,  TR’s 
granddaughter,  has  joined 
Spadea  Syndicate  as  associate 
editor  and  columnist,  specializ¬ 
ing  for  the  time  being  on  a 
“Meet  Your  Scientists”  series 
which  will  appear  irregularly. 
A  graduate  of  Barnard  College, 
Miss  Roosevelt  has  been  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  and  a  book  re¬ 
viewer  for  American  Mercury 
and  National  Review. 

*  *  * 

.Angelo  Book 

A  cartoon  book,  “Oh,  Baby!”, 
by  Emidio  Angelo,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  March  15  (John  C.  Win¬ 
ston).  There  is  a  special  re¬ 
print  section  containing  60  car¬ 
toons  with  gummed  backs,  de¬ 
tachable  for  mailing. 

• 

Decency  Citation 


162,552  See 
Mirror  Show 
At  Coliseum 

First  of  an  annual  series  of 
New  York  Outdoor  Expositions 
sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Mirror  closed  Sunday,  March  2, 
after  playing  to  162,552  persons 
in  nine  days. 

The  same  two  floors  at  the 
Coliseum  have  been  leased  for 
repeat  performance  Feb.  21  to 
March  1,  1959. 

A  profit,  just  how  much  is  not 
yet  known,  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  Mirror’s  Youth  Welfare 
Fund,  Inc.,  Charles  B.  McCabe, 
publisher,  said. 

W.  N.  Thomson,  general  man¬ 
ager,  James  Hurley,  outdoors 
editor,  and  Sidney  Panzer,  edi¬ 
torial  promotion  director,  had 
charge  of  putting  on  the  show 
which  attracted  201  exhibitors. 
Serving  as  consultant  ™ 
Charles  D.  Collins,  Milwauku 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  which  has  been 
staging  a  similar  enterprise 
since  1938. 

A  feature  of  the  exposition 
was  a  40-page  section  distrib¬ 
uted  with  the  Sunday  Mirror, 
Feb.  23.  An  additional  100,000 
copies  printed  in  advance  were 
sold  as  a  program  at  10  cents 
a  copy.  Advertising  space  in  it 
was  bought  by  manufacturers 
of  sporting  goods. 

Mr.  Hurley  said  the  exposi¬ 
tion  “far  exceeded  expectations.” 

• 

Cartoonists  Wame<l 


Boston 

The  Pilot,  official  newspaper 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdio¬ 
cese  of  Boston,  nominated  the 
Boston  Globe  for  the  “decency 
award  of  the  year”  for  refusing 
to  accept  advertising  for  a  movie 
entitled  “The  Respectful  Prosti¬ 
tute.” 


use  "TAPECO' 


SEon 

National  police  officials  have 
warned  Korean  newspaper  car¬ 
toonists  they  may  be  punished 
if  they  “over-caricaturize”  po¬ 
litical,  economic  and  sociological 
conditions  in  south  Korea.  The 
officials  said  some  cartoons, 
originated  in  Seoul  dailies,  have 
been  reproduced  in  a  north 
Korean  propaganda  magazine 
and  thus  gave  “aid  and  comfort 
to  the  communists. 
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EDITOR 


Papers  in  Library 

A  list  of  newspapers  that  are 
available  for  reference  in 
braries  of  the  New  York  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  has  been  compile*! 
by  Aaron  L.  Fessler  of  (k)oper 
Union  Library  and  Saro  J.  B'e 
cardi  of  the  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion,  New  York  Public  Library 
Many  editions  of  papers 
lished  in  the  U.S.  and  in  foreign 
countries  are  shown  in  an  al¬ 
phabetical  listing. 
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THEY’RE 
LIVIN’  IT  UP 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


,ci|a 


1957  was  another  banner  year  in  New  England. 
Payrolls  set  a  new  high,  with  production  not  far 
behind.  Electronics  employed  78,000,  sold  better 
than  $l-billion;  plastics  paid  for  30,000  pay- 
checks,  sold  some  $350-miliion ;  shoes  and  leather 
took  care  of  110,000  people — and  shoes  alone 
brought  in  $690-million.  Shipbuilding  employ¬ 
ment  and  contracts  both  continued  their  rise  to¬ 
ward  record  post-war  llevels. 

On  this  healthy  basis,  total  personal  income  rose 
to  about  $21,385,000,000— averaging  out  to 
$2,202  in  the  pocket  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  entire  region.  Just  to  keep  pace,  per 
capita  liquid  savings  climbed  to  $2,094.  But 
these  high-living  Yankees  weren’t  tucking  it  all 
in  their  stocks  .  .  .  most  of  their  money — and  a 
little  more  besides — stayed  in  circulation  to  pay 
for  goods  and  services  that  surged  past  the  $22- 
billion  mark. 

It  ail  adds  up  to  a  living  standard  that  has  a 
place  for  most  anything  you  might  have  to  sell. 
So  why  not  give  it  a  try;  come  on  up  and  sell 
New  England  through  the  New  England  news¬ 
papers. 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  | 
newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE— Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

VERMONT — Barre  Times  (E).  Bennington  Banner  (E).  Burling¬ 
ton  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Glotie  (MAE),  Boston  Globe  (S), 
Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Fall  Rnter  Herald  News  (E), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Haverhill  Gaaette 
(E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (MAE),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M,  EAS). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times 
(E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel  (E)  Bridgeport  Post  (S>, 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MAE),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E).  Meri¬ 
den  Record-Journal  (MAE),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Register  (EAS),  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE),  Torrington 
Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  A  American  (MAE),  Water- 
bury  Republican  (MAS). 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 
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Advice  for  Weekly 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

unknowns  doesn’t  prove  much 
to  you. 

“Membership  in  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  is  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  con¬ 
trol  over  a  publisher’s  circula¬ 
tion  product  and  his  circulation 
sales  practices.” 

Better  Appearance 

Better-looking  papers  were 
the  topic  which  William  Averill, 
Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric, 
discussed,  as  follows: 

“So  many  non-metropolitan 
newspapers  are  as  stale,  as  un¬ 
imaginative,  as  unattractive  and 
as  unappealing  as  the  menu  at 
the  roadside  hamburger  stand. 

“We  must  consider  the  typo¬ 
graphy  of  news  and  other  fea¬ 
tures,  headlines  and  advertising. 
We  must  consider  page  makeup, 
especially  of  inside  pages  and 
we  must  evaluate  the  lavout  of 
advertising  messages. 

“A  poor  newspaper  package 
incorporates  these  three  weak¬ 
nesses: 

“First,  it  causes  strain  and 
further  impairment  of  the 
readers’  eyes.  Vision  experts  and 
their  associates  have  discovered 
that  75  per  cent  of  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  vision  defects  of  some 
kind.  We  must  remember,  too, 
that  people  are  living  longer 
today  than  a  decade  ago.  That 
means  the  proportion  of  older 
readers  is  increasing  each  year. 

“Second,  we  force  readers  to 
spend  more  time  than  necessary 
in  going  through  our  product. 
There  is  an  intense  competition 
for  use  of  people’s  free  time. 
Part  of  this  free  time  is  for 
reading  or  TV  watching  or 
radio  listening.  Therefore,  we 
must  be  certain  that  the  time 
they  spend  on  newspapers  is 
fruitful. 

“Third,  we  offend  the  inherent 
sense  of  balance  and  harmony 
which  every  newspaper  reader 
possesses.  You  don’t  have  to  be 
an  artist  to  feel  that  the  thing 
you  are  looking  at  doesn’t  seem 
to  fit.” 

Use  of  New  Income 

When  you  raise  your  price 
and  get  increased  income  what 
do  you  do  with  it?  Ken  Walker, 
Colfax  (La.)  Chronicle,  put 
this  question  to  his  fellow  pub¬ 
lishers,  saying: 

“A  weekly  newspaper  derives 
about  20  per  cent  of  its  income 
from  circulation.  Such  income 
enables  a  publisher  to  put  out  a 
better  product  and  so  make  even 
more  money. 

“Let’s  consider  for  a  moment 
a  publisher  with  a  $3  rate  con¬ 


sidering  an  inci’ease  to  $4.  He 
thinks  about  losing  circulation. 
But  would  he?  Assume  he  has 
2,000  circulation,  a  $6,000  an¬ 
nual  subscription  income.  You 
say  that  the  dollar  increase 
wouldn’t  be  $2,000  because  sub¬ 
scriptions  would  fall  off. 

“Well,  at  this  point,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  product  enters  in.  If 
a  county  seat  exclusive  weekly 
has  circulation  of  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  census  popula¬ 
tion,  that  publisher  better  take 
a  long  look  at  his  product  before 
he  does  anything  else. 

“Let’s  assume  a  decent  prod¬ 
uct.  It  may  lose  a  few  customers, 
at  first.  But  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  that  extra  $2,000? 
Be  a  pig  and  try  to  bank  it? 

“That  $2,000  is  $38.46  more 
income  per  week.  Suppose  a  good 
fairy  appeared  at  your  desk  and 
said,  ‘I  am  going  to  give  you 
$38.46  every  single  week.  This 
money  can  only  be  spent  to  im¬ 
prove  your  newspaper.  Make  the 
customers  like  it  better,  be  more 
willing  to  buy  it.’ 

For  •  Better  Paper 

“What  would  you  do?  Would 
you  buy  a  camera?  Give  some 
local  lad  $10  a  week  to  take 
pictures?  Use  the  money  for 
more,  larger  engravings?  add 
comics,  a  couple  of  features? 
Add  a  handful  of  correspond¬ 
ents?  Put  on  a  stringer  at  the 
high  school?  Get  live  coverage 
of  school  athletic  events? 

“Certainly,  you  can  think  of 
some  way  in  which  to  spend 
some  $30  or  $40  a  week  to  make 
a  better  paper,  a  paper  that 
will,  in  turn,  get  you  more  and 
more  subscribers.  If  you  can’t 
you  are  in  the  wrong  business. 

“Supposing  you  insist  you  are 
doing  all  of  these  things  now 
as  well  as  you  can  or  want  to. 
Then,  use  that  $38.46  a  week  as 
bait.  Get  you  a  circulation  man, 
stand  back  and  watch  the  press 
run  increase. 

“Properly  utilized,  an  increase 
in  prices  results  in  an  increase 
in  circulation. 

“The  thinking  in  Louisiana 
today  is  that  these  circulation 
prices  are  minimum:  One  year, 
mail,  trade  territory — $4.  One 
year,  mail,  out  territory — $5. 
Single  copy — 10  cents.  Commis¬ 
sion  on  single  copy — 3  cents 
maximum. 

“No  weekly  publisher,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  ever  raised 
prices  and  then  backed  down.  If 
the  product  is  sound,  the  rate 
increase  results  in  greater  pro¬ 
fits  and,  equally  important,  a 
better  product  and,  equally  im¬ 
portant,  the  wherewithal  to  go 
out  and  sell  subscriptions.” 

Setting  Ad  Rates 

W.  L.  Simpson,  Holden  (Mo.) 


Progress,  dealt  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  advertising  rates,  as 
follows: 

“I’d  be  willing  to  wage  at 
least  a  thin  dime  if  I  asked  20 
weekly  publishers  their  local  ad 
rate  structure  as  many  as  18 
would  have  widely  different  rate 
schedules.  Many  weekly  news¬ 
papers  have  no  frequency  or 
volume  discounts  and  charge  the 
same  local  rate  to  everyone. 

“Certainly  an  advertiser  using 
twice  as  much  linage  a  year 
should  receive  a  lower  rate. 
Many  supermarkets  use  a  page 
a  week  in  hundreds  of  weeklies. 
Our  grocery  accounts  are  half 
of  our  advertising  and  receive 
our  lowest  ad  rate. 

“Discounts  on  frequency  are 
common  and  are  okay  if  en¬ 
forced.  I  have  found  it  takes  a 
lot  of  diplomacy  as  well  as  cour¬ 
age  to  keep  an  account  on  the 
ball  in  a  small  town  and  to  see 
he  follows  through  on  his  agree¬ 
ment.  Some  advertisers  feel  of¬ 
fended  if  a  competitor  gets  a 
better  deal  even  though  you  tell 
him  said  competitor  is  using 
more  advertising. 

“Under  the  counter  deals 
should  be  discouraged  although 
some  publishers  do  give  prefer¬ 
ence  because  of  friendship  or 
fear  of  losing  a  big  account. 

One  Rate  System 

“In  Missouri  we  advocate  the 
one  rate  system.  The  local  rate 
is  the  same  as  the  so-called 
foreign  rate. 

“In  that  way,  when  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  asks  you  your  rate  you 
can  tell  him  in  all  fairness  your 
rate  is  63  cents  an  inch  or  what¬ 
ever  your  highest  rate.  I  find  it 
helps  to  tell  a  big  advertiser  he 
is  getting  his  advertising  23 
cents  an  inch  cheaper  because 
he  used  60  inches  or  more  every 
week. 

“The  occasional  advertiser 
pays  the  top  rates.  Small  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  run  in  every  is¬ 
sue  pay  45  cents  an  inch  and 
advertisers  who  average  100 
inches  a  month  get  the  45  cent 
rate.  That’s  our  system.  Busi¬ 
ness-wise,  contracts  for  at  least 
a  year  are  highly  desirable.  But 
contracts  didn’t  work  in  my 
town.  Most  advertisers  felt  they 
could  not  afford  to  sign  a  long 
term  contract  and  preferred 
going  along  on  a  set  rate. 

“I  know  my  rate  is  too  low 
and  has  been  for  several  years. 
Fear  of  handbills  has  kept  me 
from  rocking  the  boat  in  spite 
of  our  low  rate  several  mer¬ 
chants  are  using  direct  mail 
even  though  the  cost  is  much 
higher  than  running  a  page  ad 
in  my  newspaper. 

“All  of  us  sho\ild  keep  a  wary 
eye  on  our  local  ad  rate  and  if 
at  all  posible  edge  it  up  when- 


APPRECIATION  certiCcaft,  |W 
U.S.  Army's  public  service  awit^ 
is  presented  to  Frank  G.  Mitcksl, 
left,  by  Col.  Roger  W.  GoldimitlL 
Mr.  Mitchell,  publisher  of  tie 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Unici- 
Bulletin,  was  cited  for  "vigorou 
promotion  of  understanding  isd 
goodwill  between  the  military  and 
civilian  populace. 


ever  the  opportunity  presents 
itself. 


Photographic  Hints 


Billy  McMillan,  photographic 


and  advertising  manager  of  the 


Kosciusko  (Miss.)  Star  Herald, 


spoke  on  his  special  field  of 


interest — photography : 


It’s  common  practice  to  run 


across  photographs  of  violence 


some  reflecting  stark  tragedy  or 


grief  that  is  perhaps  too  inti 
mate.  I  can  only  say  that  we 
can’t  get  away  with  this  type 
of  picture  in  a  small-town  paper 
We  weekly  newspaper  people  are 
usually  too  close  to  the  families 
of  these  people  that  these  things 
happen  to.  We  must  respect  their 
privacy  more.  We  can’t  be  im 
personal  about  it. 

My  greatest  problem  with 
my  photographs  is  getting  them 
to  vary  group  posing.  As  yon 
know,  about  90  per  cent  of  all 
small  town  pictures  are  group 
s 


Another  thing  I  emphasize  is 
extreme  close-ups,  cropping 
away  everything  not  pertinent 
especially  in  pictures  of  people. 
Readers  look  mostly  at  faces 
and  eyes,  so  why  not  crop  off 
those  arms  and  shoulders,  legs 
and  feet? 


We  are  using  photoriak 


shooting  some  unlovely  pictures 


of  things  needing  cleaning  up 
and  run  them  on  the  editorial 


page.  We  think  if  the  pictures 
are  taken  properly  they  will  td 
a  story  more  effectively  than 


many  lengthy  editorials. 


Clurman  to  Time 


Richard  M.  Clurman,  who  has 
ining  a  page  ad  been  editorial  director  of 

day  at  Garden  City  is  rejoining 
)uld  keep  a  wary  Time,  Inc.  as  deputy  chief  of  ■ 
,1  ad  rate  and  if  U.  S.  and  Canadian  correspond- , 
dge  it  up  when-  ents. 
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promotion 

Ad  Rate  Increase 
Trails  Circulation 


Riverside,  Calif,  circulation  was  24,043,  and  .0397 
An  advertising  rate  boost  be-  on  a  47,350  circulation  today, 
ame  a  glowing  report  of  news-  The  December,  1955,  cost  “per 
paper  progress  in  a  promotional  inch  per  M”  was  .0430  against 
taken  by  the  Riverside  .0455  in  February,  1954. 
Fms-Enterprise.  The  new  boost  brought  the 

For  studies  showed  an  18  per  local  retail  rate  to  $1.88  per 
cent  circulation  increase  since  column  inch.  Simultaneously, 
the  last  linage  rate  boost,  made  classified  rates  advanced.  Com- 
December,  1955.  In  contrast,  mercial  accounts  were  upped  two 
‘  '  *  cents  per  line.  The  increase  was 

a  cent  per  line  for  30-time  classi¬ 
fied  rate-holder  contracts. 


the  rate  raise  effected  as  of 
March  1  was  9.3  per  cent,  the 
P-E  stressed. 

In  startling  contrast,  produc¬ 
tion  costs  of  the  morning,  eve-  Special  Messages 

ning  and  Sunday  newspapers  These  special  messages  to  in- 
poblished  here  have  risen  36  dividual  advertisers  supplement  reports  on  advertising  benefits.  Adman  C 
per  cent  over  the  two-year  a  four  -  pronged  promotional  The  in-paper  promotion  to- 
period  since  December,  1955.  campaign  in  the  newspapers’  tailed  2,000  inches  in  the  first  . 

“We  have  maintained  our  columns.  This  regular  in-paper  two  months  of  this  year.  One  of  ,  . 

pdicy  of  providing  a  declining  promotion  covers  circulation,  in-  the  color  pages  used  dramatizM 

idrertising  rate  per  column  creased  newspaper  size,  fea-  the  100  per  cent  growth  in  cir-  rid  ' 

inch,  per  thousand  circulation,”  tures  and  advertising  services.  culation  in  seven  years  —  from  ^v^in  o  * 

R.  C.  Marcus,  advertising  and  The  service  phase  of  the  pro-  22,693  to  more  than  46,000  daily,  vice 

promotional  manager,  advised  motion  alone  covers  individual  This  exceeded  both  the  50  Barton,  Di 
retail  advertisers.  salesmen  as  well  as  departments,  per  cent  population  growth  of  advertising 

Figures  he  presented  showed  copy  and  campaign  service  pro-  the  city  and  the  62  per  cent  Called  “I 

that  cost  per  inch  per  thousand  visions,  testimonials  by  both  population  gain  shown  by  the  column  is 

was  .0482  in  October,  1951,  when  housewives  and  advertisers,  and  county,  the  promotion  stressed,  on  Cape  Ccx 


EXPERT'S  VIEW — John  J.  Shea,  left,  president  of  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation,  escorts  Dr.  Walter  Matuschke  on  a  tour  of 
the  Wood  plant  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.  The  visitor  is  examining  American 
equipment  with  a  view  to  setting  up  a  $25,000,000  printing  plant  for 
the  Axel  Springer  publishing  empire  in  Germany. 


(To  Rprali 

(TJfP  Approarljing  (^atlipring 
of  iCtttQH  of  tTItr  Hralm 
of  all  Jk’ruiapapprJiom  — 


tlTiie  Conbention 


(American  Newtpaper  PuhliMher§*  A$$0ciation) 


at  5kpui  ^ork’a 
I0aliiorf-Aatoria  Rotrl 
April  21  Sljrouglj  April  24,  1958 


The  A.N.P.A.  OWL  U  a  complete  CLASSIFIED 
SECTION  mailed  separately  4  tceeks  BEFORE  the 
Convention  to  every  publisher  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  V.  S.  and  Canada. 

For  complete  information  contact: 

Evelyn  Z.  Kolojay,  Classified  Department 
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What  MEs  Think 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


Alternate  plan : 

Liberal  arts-newspaper  work 
and  law  background. 

Liberal  arts,  major  in  jour¬ 
nalism  with  heavy  doses  of  the 
sciences  and  economics  a  must. 

Liberal  arts  with  minor  in 
jouiTialism  (two). 

Liberal  arts  with  some  basic 
journalism  and  printing,  pref¬ 
erably  in  a  small  college. 

Liberal  arts  degree  with  no 
more  than  a  smattering  of  tech¬ 
nical  journalism,  if  any.  News¬ 
papers  can  teach  the  techniques 
of  the  craft.  A  man  is  better 
off  to  have  learned  some  physics 
and  ancient  history  in  college, 
because  we  cannot  teach  these 
on  the  newspaper. 

Liberal  arts  plus  graduate 
work  in  liberal  arts,  business  or 
law. 


basics  of  the  English,  or  if  you 
will,  American  language. 

Joe  R.  Seacrest,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal:  I  like  the  job 
they  are  doing. 

John  L.  Stallings,  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times: 
Most  j-graduates  have  good 
basic  knowledge  of  mechanics  of 
writing  a  news  story.  They  know 
how  to  talk  to  people.  But,  too 
often  his  interests  are  along  cer¬ 
tain  narrow  lines.  If  he  is  a 
little  suspicious  by  nature,  this 
might  help.  And  above  all  he 
needs  an  abundance  of  common 


Vt’ide  Range  of  Views 


Comment  included  the  follow¬ 


ing: 

Walter  Humphrey,  Fort 
Worth  Press:  Most  valuable 
part  of  journalism  training  for 
all-purpose  newspapermen  is 
adequate  practical  work  on  col¬ 
lege  newspaper,  particularly 
contact  with  backshop  problems 
and  requirements.  More  stress 
needs  to  be  placed  on  how  to 
dig  for  facts. 

Name  withheld  by  request: 
Too  much  emphasis  apparently 
being  placed  on  editing  of  col¬ 
lege  paper  in  conjunction  with 
college  work,  which  to  my  way 
of  thinking  is  woi-se  than  no 
experience  at  all.  Generally 
speaking,  I  think  journalism 
grads  who  stayed  away  from 
the  college  paper  are  better  re¬ 
porters.  Journalism  schools 
should  be  more  selective  in  the 
raw  material  and  then  polish 
that  raw  material  with  more 
work  under  realistic — even  com¬ 
petitive — conditions. 


Native  Curiosity  Best 


E.  P.  Martin,  Casper  (Wyo.) 
Tribune  Herald:  Although  we 
don’t  “insist”  that  an  applicant 
be  a  j-school  graduate,  practic¬ 
ally  every  person  we  hire  either 
is  a  j-graduate  or  has  had  some 
journalism  education. 

Herman  W.  Phelps,  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Herald:  In  general, 
teachers  of  journalism  evidently 
need  more  practical  experience 
in  the  newsrooms  of  the  nation 
before  they  enter  college  teach¬ 
ing.  They  should  bear  down 
more  on  the  fundamentals  and 
less  on  the  frills  of  journalism. 


Problem  With  Papers 


Jack  Hagerty,  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald:  This  may 
sound  as  if  I  am  prejudiced 
against  journalism  schools.  I 
am  not,  having  majored  in  jour¬ 
nalism  myself  in  college  and 
having  hired  far  more  j-school 
graduates  for  jobs  with  UP  and 
the  Herald  than  non-. j-school 
graduates.  However,  my  experi¬ 
ence  indicates  that  native  inter¬ 
est  and  curiosity  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  formal  college 
training,  helpful  as  the  latter 
may  be.  I  also  find  that  there 
is  too  little  attention  paid  to 
teaching  journalism  majors  the 


Difference  In  Teachers 


journalism  education  and  I  Oi  Jj  j.  cp  ii 
think  the  University  of  North  0.011  tS  1  0ll 

Carolina  has  worked  out  one  of 
the  best  curricula  I  know. 

Purser  Hewitt,  Jackson  L  11011  V  10  WS 

(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger:  Only 

candidates  of  some  substantial  T _ VX/m’L' 

potential  as  working  journal-  V^ll  J  VV  vJl  Jv 
ists  should  be  allowed  to  remain 

long  in  j -courses.  Di 

L.  P.  Patterson,  Montgomery  P”®  thing  today  s  e 


long  in  j -courses.  Dentb  principle 

L.  P.  Patterson,  Montgomery  P”®  thing  today  s  editors  ates  sho 
(Ala.)  Advertiser:  Need  more  definitely  aren  t  looking  for  in  rfthepa, 
on-the-job  training.  Students  a  journalism  school  graduated  Romany 
should  be  rotated  to  weekly  and  ‘^®  cub  who  feels  obliged  to  ing  to  I 

daily  newspapers  at  periodic  in-  mimic  the  bored  ‘I  ve  seen  vhat  he 

tei-vals.  everything  twice”  TV  version  of  sally  pi 

a  newspaperman,  a  publisher  “Joum 

Should  Produce  Paper  told  the  winter  convention  of  offer  yoi 

.  .  e  -iu  Tir  *  the  Colorado  Press  Association,  neness 

Ayton  F.  Smith  TVorcester  garl  Asbury,  publisher  of  the  &ty 
(Mass.)  Gazette:  Each  school  La^  Anlnas  Bent  Comi,  mdeons 


Should  Produce  Paper 
Ayton  F.  Smith,  TVorcester 


Gazette:  Each  school  La^  Animas  Bent  Count, 

should  pi-oduce  a  daily  newspa-  the  remark  at 

per  during  senior  year.  ^ 

,  ■  r  at  which  publishers  and  Uni- 

tna  (S  C.)  S^te:  Journalism  ‘colorado  journalism 

graduates  hired  on  our  staff  ^^^dents  told  what  they 

since  1950  outnumber  non-j-  expect  from  each  other, 
grads  nine  to  three.  We  ook  the  af- 

at  graduates  of  journalism  J 

schools  as  our  main  source  of  , _ ,  , _ „ _ 


worldly  knowledge  “undesirable 


supply,  but  do  not  turn  down  a  ,  ^  _ _ .  _ 

good  prospect  just  because  he  abhorrent  ^ 


has  no  j-degree.  In  the  last  year 
we  had  three  college  journalism 
teachers  (full-time)  on  our  staff 
and  one  college  English  teacher. 


The  publisher  also  decried  a 
tendency  toward  trite  writing 


C.  L.  Bennett,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer:  From  my  limited  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  goes  on  in  most 
journalism  schools,  I  would  say 
that  the  schools  have  come  a 
long  way  from  the  days  when 
journalism  was  taught  as  a 
trade — with  the  idea  that  tech¬ 
niques  were  everything.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  major  problem  in  the 
field  lies  not  with  the  schools 
but  with  newspapers  themselves. 
There  is  too  little  continued 
training  after  the  student  joins 
the  paper  .  .  .  too  little  inculca¬ 
tion  of  the  best  meanings  of  the 
profession  .  .  .  too  little  to  con¬ 
vince  the  new  man  that  here  is 
a  field  that  will  continue  to  de¬ 
mand  and  extract  his  best  for 
all  his  working  years. 

Will  I.  Ray  Jr.,  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal:  For  some  20  years  we  have 
had  an  intern  plan  for  journal¬ 
ism  students  in  their  junior- 
senior  year  From  this  group 
we  have  hired  our  best  report¬ 
ers. 


Three  of  our  newsmen  are  law  among  cub  reporters.  'Tm  many 


graduates. 


tyro  newsmen,  he  said,  write 


R.  A  Brown,  Albuquerque  only  the  obvious. 


(N.  M.)  Journal:  College  train-  In  commenting  on  today*! 
ing  is  only  one  of  the  factors —  crop  of  cubs,  Mort  Stern  of  the 
and  hardly  ever  the  deciding  Denver  Post  observed  that  too 
one — I  use  in  hiring  an  indi-  many  journalism  graduates 
vidual.  want  to  launch  their  careen 


Other  Participants 


many  journalism  graduates 
want  to  launch  their  careen 
with  jobs  on  metropolitan 
dailies. 

Most  j-school  graduates,  Mr. 


Managing  editors,  other  than  Most  j-school  graduates,  m 
those  previously  mentioned,  who  Stem  said,  would  be  doing 
answered  the  questionnaire  themselves  a  real  favor  to  begin 
were:  Lowell  Dick,  Times-News,  with  jobs  on  weeklies  and  small 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho;  Victor  Jones,  dailies  “where  they  get  better 
Boston  Globe;  E.  A.  Graham,  assignments  and  a  real  oppor- 
city  editor,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  tunity  at  the  whole  scope  o 
patch;  George  L.  Rosenberg,  newspapering.” 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  Citizen;  Paul  R.  The  panel  discussion  was 


Paul  Swenson,  Minneapolis 
Star:  There  are  many  dedicated 
persons  teaching  journalism; 
there  also  are  too  many  j-teach- 
ers  who  are  incapable  of  doing 
a  good  job  in  the  newsroom. 
Contact  with  the  former  is 
priceless  for  the  student;  con¬ 
tact  with  the  latter  is  wasteful. 

Sam  Ragan,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer:  All  college 
graduates  these  days  appear  to 
be  too  conservative.  I  believe  in 


Tucson,  Ariz.,  Citizen;  Paul  R.  The  panel  discussion  was 
Allerup,  INS;  Willis  Forbes,  prompted  by  the  concern  of 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal;  CPA  President  Maurice  Leck- 
Wendell  Webb,  Salem  (Oregon)  enby,  publisher  of  the  Stean- 
Statesman;  Joseph  R.  Jackson,  boat  Spnngs  Pilot,  over  the  en- 
Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette;  Richard  rollment  drop  in  journalism 
Blalock,  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  courses. 

Herald;  Frank  H.  Kelly,  Spring-  Don  Hardy,  publisher  of  the 
field  (Mass.)  News;  Vincent  Canon  City  Record,  said  small 
Dwyer,  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  dailies  are  feeling  the  competi- 
Mt.  News;  Dean  H.  Perry,  tion  of  what  j-school  graduate 
Barre  (Vt.)  Times;  Charles  H.  can  command  salarywise,  m 
Hamilton,  Richmond  (Va.)  such  allied  fields  as  public  w- 
News  Leader;  J.  E.  Murray,  lations,  radio  and  television. 
Los  Angeles  Mirror-News;  Too  many  youngsters,  Mr. 
George  Beebe,  Miami  (Fla.)  Hardy  said,  consider  salary 


Herald;  Gordon  Hanna,  Mem-  alone,  and  give  little  thought  I  the  a 


phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap-  to  all  aspects  of  a  job  oppor 
peal;  Charles  A.  Hazen,  Shreve-  tunity. 
port  (La.)  Times;  E.  S.  Pul-  t.  i  u 

liam,  Indianapolis  News;  Frank  Consider  the  Job 

Angelo,  Detroit  Free  Press;  H.  That’s  not  so,  in  the  opini<M 


Angelo,  Detroit  Free  Press;  H.  That’s  not  so,  in  the  opini<»  j 
C.  Cleavenger,  Spofcane  (Wash.)  of  Byron  “Bus”  Tarbox,  senior  j 
Spokesman-Review,  and  Vint  news-editorial  major  in  Color-  i 
Jennings,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  ado  University’s  school  of  jou^  ■  ®*t-' 
Mail.  nalism.  “For  example,  I  ^  I 
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«cently  offered  a  guarantee  of 
(100  per  week  to  sell  life  in- 
Lrance,  but  I’m  willing  to  take 
^5  a  week  for  a  promising 
newspaper  job  when  I  graduate, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  others 
like  me,”  Mr,  Tarbox  corn- 

rented 

The  senior  said  he  agrees  in 
arineiple  that  journalism  grad¬ 
ates  should  start  at  the  bottom 
rf  the  pay  scale,  but  opined  that 
too  many  publishers  are  unwill- 
jg  to  pay  a  recent  graduate 
rhat  he’s  worth  after  he  has 
Kslly  proved  his  mettle. 
“Journalism  school  graduates 
offer  youth,  fresh  ideas,  will- 
r.gness  to  learn,  enthusiasm, 
rariosity,  ambition  for  success, 
uid  considerably  more  practical 
aperience  than  most  publishers 
u«  willing  to  give  us  credit 
ior,”  Mr.  'Tarbox  said. 

Miss  Jane  Snodgrass,  senior 
idvertising  major  in  CU’s  jour- 
lalism  school,  said  today’s  grad¬ 
ates  want  to  tackle  the  tough 
obs  at  the  outset.  “We  want 
•esponsibility  and  opportunity, 
ffe  want  to  share  the  problems 
uid  the  headaches,  and  if  we  do 
i  good  job  of  it,  we  have  a  right 
•jt)  expect  reward,”  she  said. 
J-school  graduates  offer  not 
mly  professional  ability  but 
all-important  perspective,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  CU  school  of 
journalism  faculty  members 
Floyd  K.  Baskette  and  Chris  J. 
^Bums.  “Only  one-fifth  of  all 
ilassroom  hours  are  occupied 
nth  professional  journalism 
.'tudy,”  they  said,  “because  we’re 
fully  aware  that  intelligent 
oewspapering  demands  a  broad, 
veil-rounded  background.” 

Prof.  Baskette  emphasized 
■-hat  instead  of  a  journalism  de¬ 
gree,  University  of  Colorado  j- 
Khool  graduates  receive  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a 
Mjor  in  journalism. 

In  the  weekly  panel  section, 
E»rl  Asbury  of  the  Las  Animas 
Bent  County  Democrat,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  increasing  amount 
of  handout  material  reaching 
editors’  desks.  He  urged  giving 
bailable  space  for  free  pub¬ 
licity  “only  to  those  persons  or 
^groups  who  are  supporting  the 
®aller  papers  with  their  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue.” 
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Glen  Edmonds,  editor  and 
Publisher  of  the  Pagosa  Springs 
was  elected  president  of 
association. 

The  Cortez  Sentinel  and  Col- 
*’vodo  Springs  Free  Press  won 
weepstakes  awards  for  general 
®*ellence  among  weeklies  and 
jl^ilies,  respectively.  Others  cited 
®  this  category  were  the  Center 
Oft-Dispatch  and  Durango 

‘^trald-News. 

Editor  at  publisher 


The  Editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  been  gracious  enough 
to  invite  me  to  renew  my  pro¬ 
posals  for  raising  the  standards 
of  journalism  education  in  light 
of  the  discussion  which  followed 
my  speech  in  Boston  Aug.  27 
(E&P,  Aug.  31,  page  11;  Sept. 
7,  page  65;  Sept.  28,  page  7; 
Nov.  30,  page  13;  Dec.  7,  page 
6;  December  28,  page  7;  Jan. 
4,  page  24;  Jan.  11,  page  66; 
Jan.  18,  page  7). 

I  have  no  desire  to  prolong 
a  controversy  which  some  jour¬ 
nalism  educators  believe  does 
harm  to  the  cause  of  profes¬ 
sional  education  for  journalism 
but,  having  been  invited,  I  shall 
briefly  restate  my  stand  and  re¬ 
view  some  of  the  comments  on, 
interpretations  of,  and  infer¬ 
ences  drawn  from  my  presi¬ 
dential  remarks  made  before 
members  of  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism. 


Bone  of  Contention 


to  my  words  which  were  not 
intended. 


Size  Is  No  Criterion 


I  did  not  criticize  and  have 
never  criticized  small  schools  of 
journalism.  Size  is  no  criterion 
upon  which  to  judge  perform¬ 
ance.  The  Accrediting  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism  dur¬ 
ing  my  tenure  as  chairman  rec¬ 
ommended  for  accreditation 
schools  which  had  only  one  or 
two  full-time  staff  members  and 
an  enrollment  of  fewer  than 
20  students.  The  school  I  head 
has  an  undergraduate  enroll¬ 
ment  of  54  students  this  Spring 
in  a  total  university  enrollment 
of  6,722. 


The  following  paragraph  ap¬ 
parently  is  the  center  of  con¬ 
troversy,  the  bone  of  contention, 
among  certain  of  my  colleagues 
on  college  campuses  and  in 
newspaper  offices : 

“Forty  or  fifty  truly  profes¬ 
sional  schools  of  journalism,  lo¬ 
cated  at  institutions  with  out¬ 
standing  libraries,  with  nation¬ 
ally  recognized  departments  in 
the  humanities  and  the  social 
sciences,  with  rigid  requirements 
for  the  first  two  years’  work 
in  the  liberal  arts,  with  adequate 
budgets  for  the  journalism  units, 
with  staff  members  interested 
and  actively  engaged  in  research 
as  well  as  in  teaching  and  serv¬ 
ice,  will  serve  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  and  the  other  media  of 
mass  communication  far  better 
than  one  hundred  fifty  to  one 
hundred  seventy-five  schools 
many  of  which  are  inadequately 
staffed  and  supported.” 

Six  months  after  making  the 
statement,  I  would  not  change 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have 
reiterated  it  in  slightly  varying 
forms  in  articles  written  on  in¬ 
vitation  for  The  American  Edi¬ 
tor,  IPI  Report,  and  Gazette, 
I  should  like  to  clarify  certain 
points,  particularly  those  where 
my  critics  have,  erroneously  in 
my  opinion,  ascribed  meaningrs 


I  am  interested  in  quality, 
not  in  size.  I  am  interested  in 
journalism  work  on  a  profes¬ 
sional  level.  I  do  not  believe 
that  joumalism  instruction  can 
be  or  can  claim  to  be  truly  pro¬ 
fessional  if  joumalism  teachers 
are  interested  only  in  classroom 
instruction  and  not  in  research. 
One  complements  and  enriches 
the  other.  The  good  teacher  is 
interested  in  extending  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  through 
research. 


One  of  the  critics  wrote :  “Re¬ 
search?  Fine  .  .  .  for  research 
institutions,  or  for  programs 
conducted  at  the  graduate  level. 
The  great  majority  of  joumal¬ 
ism  programs  are  not.”  (E&P, 
Jan.  4,  page  26).  That,  I  sub¬ 
mit,  is  why  “the  great  majority 
of  journalism  programs”  are  not 
professional  programs.  The 
statement  is  educationally  in¬ 
defensible  and  demonstrates  a 
total  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  function  of  a  university. 
Joumalism  programs  based  on 
such  a  premise  are  not  profes¬ 
sional  in  any  sense  nor  do  they 
deserve  a  place  in  the  curricula 
of  a  university.  If  one  brushes 
research  aside  with  the  casual 
comment  that  most  joumalism 
programs  are  not  interested  in 
it,  he  shuts  the  door  to  profes¬ 
sional  status. 


Junior  Approarh 

One  can  go  one  step  further, 
as  some  have,  and  assert  that 
joumalism  can  be  taught  on 
the  junior  college  level.  It  can 
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be  and  is.  But  junior  college 
journalism  is  concerned  with 
techniques  and  not  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  aspects  of  journalism. 
I  fear  that  in  too  many  four- 
year  colleges  the  junior  college 
approach  to  joumalism  teaching 
guides  those  in  charge  of  in¬ 
struction.  Research  production 
and  publication  and  the  capa¬ 
city  and  desire  to  pursue  re¬ 
search  are  accepted  criteria  for 
choosing  st^ff  members  in  every 
teaching  discipline  with  which 
I  am  familiar  on  university 
campuses.  There  is  no  valid 
reason  why  joumalism  schools 
and  departments  should  not  use 
the  same  criteria  plus  the  addi¬ 
tional  requirement  of  media  ex¬ 
perience. 

Realistic  Figure 

Some  critics  have  attempted 
to  relate  the  number  of  schools 
of  joumalism  to  the  number 
of  newspapers,  going  so  far  as 
to  say  that  following  my  line 
of  reasoning  40  or  50  newspa¬ 
pers  would  serve  the  country 
better  than  the  more  than  10,- 
000  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  now  published.  The  com¬ 
ment  is  irrelevant. 

The  “40  or  50”  which  seems 
to  have  aroused  the  ire  of  a 
few  colleagues  is  not  a  sacro¬ 
sanct  figure.  It  is  merely  a 
realistic  one,  arrived  at  after 
viewing  dispassionately  the 
number  of  universities  which 
have  necessary  resources  and 
eliminating  those  which  by 
choice  show  no  interest  in  pro¬ 
fessional  joumalism  instruc¬ 
tion. 


Regional  ScliooL 

With  modem  means  of  trans¬ 
portation,  with  students  attend¬ 
ing  institutions  in  regions  far 
from  their  homes,  and  with  the 
high  instructional  costs  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  I  see  no  logical  reason 
why  the  number  of  schools 
should  exceed  40  or  50.  Regional 
schools  may  be  the  answer.  New 
England,  for  example,  can  be 
served  adequately  by  one  school. 
Harvard  chose  the  Nieman  plan. 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  and  Rhode  Island  show 
little  if  any  interest  in  journal¬ 
ism  courses. 

There  is  an  apparent  tendency 
to  raise  a  question  as  to  the  need 
for  a  library  of  distinction.  The 
number  of  books  in  the  under¬ 
graduate  Lamont  Library  at 
Harvard  was  cited  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  that  100,000  titles  are 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  liberal 
arts  student.  (E&P,  Jan.  4,  page 
24).  That  number  may  meet  the 
needs  of  undergraduate  arts 
students,  but  it  is  far  from  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  professional  stu- 

(Continued  on  page  86) 
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for  higher  standards  in  profes-  1  dz-kl-  T  1 

LdUXOn  Rebuttal  Sional  schools  of  journalism  into  J/  UIIQ  OGt  U 

two  categories: 

(Continued  from  page  61)  One:  Those  who  reject  and  Qr»iCknr»Ck 

- -  in  some  instances  ridicule  my  J/  Ol  00101100 

dent  in  any  field,  including  jour-  thesis  that  distinctive  library 

nalism.  In  short,  the  analogy  is  resources,  interest  in  and  quali-  |^1  o  t»cVi  l-nc 

imperfect  and  the  point  is  not  fications  for  research  on  the  OOllUlcll  ollllJk 
germane.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  part  of  faculty  members,  broad 

attempting  to  teach  law  or  medi-  background  in  the  humanities  Lynn,  1 

cine  without  a  special  library,  and  social  sciences  for  students,  A  General  Electric  Com 
The  same  requirement  holds  in  and  adequate  budgets  for  staff  engineer’s  belief  that  sc 


Fund  Set  Up  IPI  Repeats 
For  Science  Fellowship 


Scholarships  Opportunity 


Lynn,  Mass.  The  second  year  of  a  program 
A  General  Electric  Company  to  increase  understanding 
engineer’s  belief  that  science  among  newspapermen  in  thij 


the  professional  program  in  salaries  and  laboratory  equip-  and  mathematics  students  de-  country,  Great  Britain  and  the 


journalism. 

Other  statements  made  in 
criticizing  certain  criteria  I 
proposed  for  the  professional 


ment  are  essential  components  seiwe  equal  recognition  with  the  Commonwealth  countries,  by  an 
of  a  professional  program  in  members  of  an  unbeaten  foot-  exchange  of  personnel  for  three- 
journalism  education,  and  ball  team  has  resulted  in  the  month  periods  has  been  an- 


Two:  Those  who  agree  with  creation  of  the  Lynn /tem-Crab-  nounced  by  the  International 


school  of  journalism  are  based  Portions  of  my  platform  but  tree  Science  Scholarship  Fund.  Press  Institute. 


blandly  (and  probably 


One  example:  “Dean  Luxon  blindly)  state  that  these  require- 
specifies  ‘rigid  requirements  for  fronts  now  obtain  when  as  a 


The  program  is  open  to  all 


on  hopes  rather  than  on  facts,  "’oo  blandly  (and  probably  Proceeds  will  be  used  to  send  The  program  is  open  to  all 
One  example:  “Dean  Luxon  blindly)  state  that  these  require-  outstanding  science  students  at  American  newspapennen,  ir- 

specifies  ‘rigid  requirements  for  ^^onts  now'  obtain  when  as  a  Swampscot  High  School  to  Cape  respective  of  whether  they  are 

the  first  two  years  in  the  liberal  matter  of  record  they  have  not  Canaveral,  Fla.,  and  other  cen-  members  of  the  IPI,  said  Paul 

arts.’  This  is  probably  the  one  obtained  and  do  not  obtain  in  ters  w'here  rocket  and  missile  Block  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Toledo 

universally  recoeiiized  and  ac-  many  institutions.  work  and  other  scientific  activi-  Blade  and  chairman  of  the 


universally  recognized  and  ac¬ 
cepted  requirement  throughout 
all  journalism  schools  and  de¬ 


work  and  other  scientific  activi-  Blade  and  chairman  of  the 


The  number  of  professional  ties  are  centered  and  to  help  American  National  Committee 


schools  of  journalism  does  not  deseiwing  students  financially  if  of  IPI. 


partments.”  (E&P,  Jan.  4,  page  me.  The  quality  of  the  they  want  to  continue  their 

20  \  schools  does.  If  it  were  possible  science  studies  in  college.  aljjg  jjj  to  American  news- 

It  may  be  “universally  recog-  have  competent  staff,  ade-  Heni-y  A.  Crabtree,  manager  men  to  visit  Great  Britain,  and 
nized  and  accepted”  but  it  is  far  financial  support,  and  es-  of  engineering  administration  four  fellowships  are  available 

from  universally  observed  I  re-  equipment  for  teaching  ^t  the  GE  Works,  wrote  to  the  for  visits  to  British  Common- 
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Missile  Test 
News  Rules 
Out  in  Open 

Washington 
Formalizing  the  working 
jpwment  which  has  been  in 
effect  at  Cape  Canaveral,  Mur¬ 
ray  Synder,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  has  issued  a  set  of 
regulations  governing  media  and 
oicial  news  sources. 

Nothing  in  the  rules  attempts 
to  control  use  of  information  ob- 
ained  outside  the  missile  test 
xnter,  activity  that  can  be  seen 
;rom  outside  the  center,  or  which 
j  obtained  from  Members  of 
longress  or  other  sources  out- 
lide  the  center. 

The  memorandum  states  that 
Mmbers  of  the  press  covering 
he  missile  test  center  will  be 
Mtified  by  the  commanding  gen¬ 
ial  sufficiently  in  advance,  for 
planning  purposes  only,  of  pro¬ 
posed  firings  which  will  be  open 
to  press  coverage  from  special 
facilities. 

An  observation  site  equipped 
with  adequate  communications 
will  be  provided  within  the  test 
center  from  which  the  press  may 
observe  these  firings.  Members 
of  the  press  corps  covering  the 
center  will  be  brought  to  this 
observation  site  at  least  one 
hour  before  proposed  firing  time. 
On  non-military  shoots,  such  as 
‘he  IGY  satellite  vehicles,  tech¬ 
nical  information  concerning 
preparation  for  the  shoot  will 
be  made  available  to  the  press  at 
the  site  on  a  hold-for-release 
basis.  The  hold-for-release  will 
be  automatically  terminated  at 
the  time  the  missile  is  actually 
fired  or  the  firing  preparations 
are  postponed. 

Firings,  as  determined  by  the 
commanding  general  of  the  mis¬ 
sile  test  center,  which  would 
reveal  classified  information, 
*bll  not  be  open  to  press  cover- 
and  advance  notification 
wnceming  these  shoots  will  not 
be  made. 

I  Ground  rules  put  into  effect 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Donald  Yates  at 
tb#  missile  center  contain  a  re- 
imrement  that  newsmen  wait 
minutes  after  a  blastoff 
before  telephoning  their  stories. 
• 

french  on  11  Picas 

Montreal 
Canadian  Press  has  be- 
PJJT  to  transmit  French-lan- 
copy  on  a  TTS  circuit  in 
fl'Pica  measure.  The  keyboard 
.  ,  ^'®des  all  necessary  accents, 
nd-tn  I  bleven  French-language  news- 
^  Quebec,  New  Bruns- 
ince  Wick  and  Ontario  receive  the 
penseil  service. 


SMASH  HIT  FOR  CRITIC  .  .  .  Justin  Brooks  Atkinson,  New  York  Times  drama  critic  since  1922,  is  toasted  by 
Mary  Martin,  left,  and  serenaded  by  Helen  Hayes  at  surprise  party  in  his  honor  at  Sardi's.  A  silver  tray  auto¬ 
graphed  by  130  theatrical  people  was  presented  to  him,  and  the  guests  praised  his  high  standards  and  "wise 
guidance"  during  his  35  years  of  play  reviewing.  Mr  Atkinson  replied:  "I  have  tried  to  be  on  the  level." 

Photo  by  John  Orris,  New  York  Times. 


WardMayborn 
Publisher, 
Dies  in  Texas 


Sherman,  Tex. 

Wai’d  C.  Mayborn,  78,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sherman  Democrat, 
died  March  1  after  having  been 
ill  more  than  a  year.  Mr.  May- 
bom  helped  establish  and  direct 
the  operations  of  more  than  a 
dozen  nevrspapers  throughout 
the  nation. 

He  began  work  at  the  age  of 
18  on  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press  and  vras  for  30  years 
with  the  E.  W.  Scripps  news¬ 
papers,  now  Scripps-Howard. 
He  later  was  with  the  Hearst 
organization.  He  sei-ved  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Democrat  and  then 
helped  found  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Press.  He  served  suc¬ 
cessively  as  business  manager 
of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Post, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Express  and 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press  and 
manager  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press  and  Dallas  (Tex.)  Dis¬ 
patch.  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press  and 
the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald 
Post.  He  had  served  as  business 
manager  of  the  Omaha  (Nebr.) 
Bee-News. 

Mr.  Mayborn  and  his  sons 
purchased  the  Temple  (Tex.) 
Daily  Telegram  in  1929.  He  was 
also  a  former  publisher  of  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Ameri- 
can  and  general  manager  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean. 

His  three  sons  survive.  They 


are  Frank  Mayborn,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Temple  Tele¬ 
gram  and  president  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Democrat;  Ted  Mayborn, 
editor  and  publisher  of  Drilling 
magazine,  Dallas;  and  Don  May¬ 
born  of  Baltimore. 

The  publisher  had  a  lifelong 
enthusiasm  for  introducing 
youngsters  to  the  newspaper 
business.  He  was  one  of  the 
strongest  backers  of  a  plan  by 
which  journalism  students  “in¬ 
terne”  in  Texas  newspaper  city 
rooms  during  Sumn.er  vacations. 
Six  Texas  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  gave  him  a  plaque  for 
this  work. 

“This  is  the  best  time  in 
history  to  become  a  news  re¬ 
porter,”  Mr.  Mayborn  said  in 
an  interview  in  1956.  “News- 
papering  is  more  than  a  busi¬ 
ness — it’s  a  way  of  life.  It’s  a 
wonderful  responsibility  —  to 
print  the  truth  without  fear  or 
without  regard  for  personal 
profit.  I  never  felt  the  need  of 
vacations — the  work  itself  is  too 
much  fun.” 

• 

Gore’s  New  Daily 
Venture  Suspends 

Sheffield,  Ala. 

The  Muscle  Shoals  Morning 
Sun,  established  here  last  Octo¬ 
ber  by  LeRoy  Gore,  susxiended 
publication  March  1.  Lack  of 
advertising  support  and  failure 
of  some  persons  to  fulfill  stock 
pledges  were  given  as  reasons 
for  the  new  paper’s  financial 
troubles. 

Mr.  Gore  won  notoriety  in 
1954  when  his  weekly  Prairie 
Star  at  Sauk  City,  Wis.  cam¬ 
paigned  against  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy. 


Combined  Sun 
Edition  Issued 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  first  Sunday  edition  of 
the  consolidated  Charleston  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Daily  Mail  (Gazette- 
Mail)  was  published  March  2 
with  some  anticipated  hitches, 
chiefly  delivery  to  subscribers. 

Normally  the  Gazette  has  a 
Sunday  circulation  of  86,000, 
and  the  Mail  has  61,000. 

Dallas  Higbee,  executive  news 
editor  of  the  Gazette,  said  the 
first  run  of  the  combined  Sun¬ 
day  paper  with  144  pages  was 
130,000. 

Comics  from  both  papers  and 
additional  ones  now  total  16 
pages  on  Sunday.  Parade  maga¬ 
zine,  formerly  part  of  the  Mail’s 
Sunday  edition,  and  the  Ga¬ 
zette’s  locally-produced  maga¬ 
zine  have  been  retained. 

The  Gazette  staff  is  handling 
the  Sunday  edition.  The  editorial 
page  is  non-partisan.  (The  Ga¬ 
zette  has  a  Democratic  policy, 
and  the  Mail  is  Independent  Re¬ 
publican). 

Price  of  the  Sunday  paper 
was  raised  from  15c  to  20c  on 
newsstands. 

‘First  Eclitiou’  on  Air 

Chicago 

A  news  and  sports  program 
direct  from  the  city  room  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  has  been 
introduced  on  WGN-TV  as  a 
Monday  through  Friday  series, 
titled  “First  Edition.”  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  presented  at  5:30  p.m., 
right  after  the  first  edition  of 
the  Tribune  goes  to  press. 
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Mayer  Book 
Solid  Report 
On  Ad  Biz 


“Madison  Avenue,  U.S.A.”  — 
truly  a  reporter’s  report  of  the 
advertising  business  —  is  the 
talk  of  the  grey-flanneled  town 
today. 

The  book-length  “treatment” 
of  a  subject  which  fiction  writ¬ 
ers  have  presented  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  gory  prose  is  by  Martin 
Mayer,  New  York-born  econom¬ 
ics  major,  whose  previous  best 
effort  was  “Wall  Street:  Men 
and  Money.”  Harper  &  Brothers 
is  the  publisher;  the  price  is 
$4.95. 

By  the  simple  device  of  ask¬ 
ing  questions  and  recording  an- 
swrers  on  a  note  pad  Mr.  Mayer 
brings  into  literary  focus  the 
whole  realm  of  advertising,  as 
a  business,  not  as  a  cocktails- 
and-mistress  affair. 

‘Great  Men’  Quoted 

This  book,  as  factual  as  the 
author  could  make  it  with  the 
quotations  he  garnered  from  the 
“great  men”  of  the  soft-sell  or 
hard-sell  pitch  world,  does  a 
well-rounded  job  of  the  very 
thing  that  the  time-tested  trade 
magazines  have  been  doing  for 
many,  many  years. 

But  even  the  so-called  trade 
writers  will  be  fascinated  by 
the  stories  of  account  switches 
and  the  opinions  expressed  be¬ 
hind-the-scenes  in  the  agency 
business,  as  Mr.  Mayer  reports 
them. 

Put  into  print  at  this  moment 
in  advertising  history  when  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  has  snatched  the 
Buick  plum,  Mr.  Mayer’s  bald 
statement  that  “constant  raids 
on  other  agencies’  clients  and 
personnel  have  made  McCann 
immensely  unpopular”  will 
shock  certain  sensitivities.  He 
backs  up  his  assertion  with  a 
brutal  jibe. 

John  Orr  Young,  co-founder 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  now  a 
retired  elder  statesman,  is  in¬ 
terviewed  by  Mr.  Mayer  on  the 
general  topic  of  McCann-Erick- 
son’s  meteoric  rise  under  Marion 
Harper  Jr.  He  quotes  Mr. 
Young: 

“I  think  Marion  will  make 
his  agency  the  biggest  in  the 
world  —  (after  suitable  pause) 
—  for  about  10  minutes.” 

Nothing  But  Clients 

All  the  evidence  in  hand  would 
make  that  sound  like  a  nasty 
crack.  It  makes  Milton  Biow’s 
comment  more  charitable:  “They 
don’t  have  anything  at  all  over 


there  (at  McCann)  except 
clients.” 

Mr.  Mayer  was  able  to  get 
considerable  detail  from  the 
principals  on  the  assignment  of 
the  Edsel  car  account  to  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  reporting  in  the 
book. 

Teachers  of  advertising  se¬ 
quences  should  find  “Madison 
Avenue,  U.S.A.”  a  valuable  text 
book,  especially  for  its  chapters 
that  describe  faithfully  the 
functions  and  work  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  publication  repre¬ 
sentative  firms. 

Personal  Views 

Mr.  Mayer  —  thirtyish  and 
Harvard  —  cautiously  waits  for 
his  final  chapter  before  express¬ 
ing  his  personal  views  of  the 
character  and  efficacy  of  adver¬ 
tising.  It’s  here  he  wades  into 
charged  waters  and  may  find 
himself  over  his  inexpert  ears  if 
a  real  controversy  develops. 

His  general  premise  is  that 
advertising  is  quite  effective 
when  it  blows  with  the  tide,  but 
is  rather  futile  when  it  blows 
against  the  tide.  That  is  to 
say  that  advertising  is  good  for 
business  when  business  is  good 
but  it  won’t  help  much  to  haul 
business  out  of  a  recession. 

Linage  statistics  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  indicate  that  too  many 
advertisers  read  Mr.  Mayer’s 
manuscript  before  it  hit  the  book 
stalls  this  week. 

Guild  Voles  Strike 
On  St.  Louis  P-D 

St.  Louis 

Contract  negotiations  between 
the  Newspaper  Guild  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  reached  a  critical  phase 
March  5  when  Guild  members 
voted,  258  to  52,  to  strike  unless 
agreement  is  reached  soon. 
Talks  began  last  November. 

The  principal  points  at  issue, 
a  Guild  spokesman  said,  involve 
union  shop  security,  grievances 
over  job  transfers  and  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  work  that  tradition¬ 
ally  belongs  to  the  Guild.  Em¬ 
ployment  of  “outsiders”  as  col¬ 
umnists  was  mentioned. 

The  P-D  Guild  unit  embraces 
employees  of  the  newspaper  and 
KSD  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions. 

• 

Post  for  Cavendish 

Anthony  J.  Cavendish  has 
been  named  in  charge  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean  office  of  the  Commercial 
Photography  Division  of  United 
Press,  with  headquarters  in  Lon¬ 
don.  He  was  in  British  Intelli¬ 
gence  during  World  War  II  and 
has  since  worked  throughout 
Europe  for  UP. 


Plaque  Tells 
Hearst  Early  V) 
Resolution  * 


San  Francisco 
The  bronze  imprint  of  g 
young  man’s  firm  resolution  that 
created  a  newspaper  empire  now 
stands  on  the  wall  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

The  plaque  was  received  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Hearst 
RETIRING— Walter  Henkes,  left.  Newspapers,  from  Sigma  Ddta 
national  advertising  manager  of  Chi  at  ceremonies  last  week, 
the  Illinois  State  Journal  4  Regis-  The  plaque  contains  the  words 
ter.  Springfield,  the  last  48  years,  yggjj  ijjy  t;he  Examiner  in  an- 
receives  a  gift  from  the  staff  pre-  the  start  of  William 

sented  by  his  successor.  Thomas  r»  j  i  u  xi  vi-  u- 

'  Randolph  Hearst  s  publishing 

_ ’  career  on  March  4,  1887.  These 

were  i 

Guild  Stalemate  “The  Examiner  with  this  issue 

has  become  the  exclusive  prop- 
in  William  R.  Hearst,  the 

nUiUb  in  r  CUl  id  former  proprietor.  It 

.  Til  will  be  conducted  in  the  future 
Peoria,  Ill.  ,.  j,-- 

Agreements  have  .been  reached  ^me  lines  and  policies 

with  two  striking  unions  -  characterized  its  car«r 

.  .  j  1  u  under  the  control  of  Senator 

stereotypers  and  mailers  —  “y  f »» 

the  Peoria  Journal  Star.  The  ,  •i.j  l 

.  .  ,  ,  _  J  The  plaque  was  unveiled  by 

printers  al»  have  agreed  upon  Caragnaro,  AssociMrf 

a  new  contract.  In  each  case  * ,  ^  ^  ^ 

the  agreement  calls  for  a  $4  n  la  nv  j  v.,  iv, 

a  week  increase 

•M  a-  a-  ’  -ai,  ai,  Mozley,  KCBS,  president  of  the 

Negotiations  with  the  press-  frateim  ty’s  Northern  California 
men  for  a  new  contract  were  in  ,  . 

progress  this  week.  ^  . .  u  a  #  «  i<so,i" 

The  Journal  Star  and  the  ,  k 

Guild  are  still  stalemated  on  the  remarl^^  he  fell  bwk  m 


ItlV/lI  J.V/A  C»  ilWVT  W/AthrACVVb  nn  1.  ^  Alt  V  i 

progress  this  week.  ^  . .  u 

The  Journal  Star  and  the  ,  k  11 

Guild  are  still  stalemated  on  the  J?  remarl^  he  fell  bwUn 

issue  of  sick  leave  pay  beginning  ^  ^earTiid  ^ 
the  first  day,  the  issue  which 

brought  about  the  strike  and  /  ^ou  will  probably  foi^ 

Jan.  3.  It  has  been  L  estab-  you  will  never  forget  what  hap 
lished  policy  of  the  Journal  Star 

to  grant  26  weeks  of  sick  pay,  paraphrased, 

after  the  first  week  of  illless  “Pop  was  many  things,  bu  ^ 
or  disability  for  union  em-  was  a  newspaperman  first,  W 
nlnvpoa  always.  Thank  you  for  turn- 

Journal  Star  management  ing  out.  I  know  he  would  have 
called  a  closed  meeting  Feb.  28  UPI”’®®*®’  ^  u., 

with  a  group  of  civic  leaders  Ma^r  George  Christophe 
to  present  the  strike  issues  and  Preceded  Mr.  Hearst  with 
to  seek  their  advice.  There  was  message  that  “We  are  payi^ 
no  finality  as  to  what  course  ^orange  today  not  on^  to  th 
of  action  should  be  taken  by  Hearst  newspapers,  to 
the  newspaper,  according  to  ?reat  Amencaii  who  faithfully 
Carl  P.  Slane,  chairman  of  the  people, 

board  of  the  Jouimal  Star  Com-  Head  table  guests  includ 
pany.  He  said  there  were  differ-  Joseph  R.  Knowland 
ences  of  opinion  expressed,  but  lisher,  Oakland  Tribune;  E.  • 
no  definite  course  of  action  was  Scripps  II,  Scripps  -  Hows 
advised.  Newspapers;  Lee  Ettelson,  pu> 

•  lisher,  San  Francisco  Call-Bnl- 

J  „  letin,  and  Charles  Mayer,  Ex- 

second  rotosetter  aminer  publisher. 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-  Also,  Edmond  D.  Coblentx, 


Sentinel  has  expanded  its  cold  editorial  adviser,  Hearst 
type  operations  with  the  instal-  papers;  Charles  Schneider,  edi- 
lation  of  a  second  Intertype  tor,  San  Francisco  News;  Tan- 
Fotosetter.  The  News-Sentinel  pleton  Peck,  editorial  page 
began  using  Fotosetter  tech-  tor,  San  Francisco  Chronielt, 
niques  in  1955  for  difficult  ad  and  Ed  Montgomery,  Examiner, 
displays.  past  club  president.  j 
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Doctor-and-Reporter 
Relationship  Probed 


By  Roy  E.  Carter  Jr. 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Dr.  George  Gallup’s  study  of 
the  American  press  suggests 
that  the  field  of  health  and  medi¬ 
cine  should  receive  increasing 
attention  in  the  daily  newspa¬ 


per. 


Newspaper  editors  know  that 
health  information  is  high  on 
the  interest  list  of  their  readers, 
but  they  also  know  that  there 
are  some  real  barriers  to  medi¬ 
cal  news  coverage. 

In  North  Carolina,  press- 
medical  relations  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  two  years  of  scrutiny 
through  a  research  program 
which  has  included  a  series  of 
questionnaire  studies,  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  content 
studies,  and  detailed  interviews 
with  newsmen,  medical  news 
sources  and  hospital  administra¬ 
tors.  Results  of  this  work  are 
presented  in  a  155-page  report 
just  issued  by  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Institute  for  Re¬ 
search  in  Social  Science  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 


2,000  Items  Studied 

Supported  by  a  grant  from 
the  state  medical  society,  the 
project  has  included  analysis  of 
the  opinions  of  more  than  450 
newsmen  and  physicians  and  the 
study  of  nearly  2,000  medical 
news  items  in  North  Carolina 
papers.  The  interest  of  medical 
»nd  press  people  in  the  project 
is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
I  was  able  —  in  the  case  of  mail 
questionnaires  —  to  obtain  re- 
xponse  rates  ranging  from  70 
to  88  percent. 

The  purpose  of  the  project 
wss  to  lay  a  foundation  of  fac- 
tnal  data  about  the  experiences 
*nd  attitudes  of  physicians  and 
newsmen  in  the  field  of  medical 
news.  Medical  society  officers 
»ho  helped  negotiate  the  study 
it  as  a  groundbreaking  op¬ 
eration  preparatory  to  further 
press-medical  conferences  and 
endes  of  cooperation. 


1958 


Shooting  at  Magazines 
It  became  apparent  during 
the  study  that  much  so-called 
press-medical  friction  did  not 
fflvolve  physicians  or  newspa¬ 
pers  as  the  alleged  culprits.  Doc¬ 
tor  in  lambasting  the  “press,” 
9nite  often  were  directing  their 
eyrticism  at  digest-type  niaga- 
and  women’s  magazines, 
^■s  was  particularly  true  of 
“srges  of  “sensationalism”  and 
premature  items.”  And  news- 

BDITOR  8c  publisher 


(Roy  E.  Carter  Jr.,  is  profes¬ 
sor  of  Journalism  and  research 
professor  in  the  Institute  for 
Research  in  Social  Science  at 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  He  is  a  former  Idaho,  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Minnesota  newspaper¬ 
man.) 


men,  aroused  over  the  idea  that 
“doctors”  are  difficult  to  work 
with,  frequently  were  irked  by 
hospital  people  or  by  other  news 
sources  who  were  not  physicians. 

Physicians’  criticisms  of  mag¬ 
azine  content  jibed  neatly  with 
the  way  medical  men  ranked 
the  mass  media  in  terms  of  their 
adequacy  of  performance  in  the 
medical  news  field.  Television 
and  radio  came  first,  followed 
by  the  daily  newspaper,  wom¬ 
en’s  magazines,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments,  and  digest-type  maga¬ 
zines. 


Leaning  Toward  Broadcasts 


North  Carolina  physicians’ 
preference  for  the  electronic 
media  seems  to  be  the  result 
of  relative  freedom  from  time 
pressure  and  of  the  fact  that 
doctors  themselves,  through 
their  official  organizations  and 
agencies,  have  a  major  say-so 
in  what  is  said  and  how  it  is 
said. 

All  in  all,  press-medical  rela¬ 
tions  in  North  Carolina  are 
amicable.  Most  editors  believe 
physicians  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  cooperative  as  news 
sources,  and  most  medical  men 
who  have  furnished  information 
to  the  press  feel  that  they  were 
treated  fairly  and  that  the  news 
as  printed  was  accurate. 


Some  Sore  Points 


On  the  other  hand,  the  study 
also  uncovered  some  complaints, 
some  sore  points,  and  some  ap¬ 
parent  defects  in  the  machinery 
set  up  to  keep  the  two  groups 
working  together. 

For  example,  county  medical 
society  public  relations  commit¬ 
tees  seemed  to  be  low  in  “visi¬ 
bility”  as  far  as  North  Carolina 
newspaper  editors  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Only  half  the  daily  pa¬ 
per  editors  and  one-fourth  of 
the  non-daily  editors  in  counties 
having  such  committees  knew 
about  them.  Yet  editors’  most 
frequent  proposal  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  medical-press  relations 
at  the  community  level  was  the 
establishment  of  medical  infor¬ 
mation  committees. 
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Or  again,  the  practice  where¬ 
by  a  reporter  goes  over  his 
notes  with  a  news  source  to 
make  sure  he  has  his  facts 
straight  was  apparently  an  un¬ 
usual  experience  insofar  as 
medical  news  sources  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Furthermore,  only  a 
bare  majority  of  the  editors  ap¬ 
proved  the  practice  as  a  reg^u- 
lar  procedure.  Yet  the  practice 
was  a  fairly  accurate  predictor 
of  physicians’  attitudes  toward 
the  press. 

In  Favor  of  Ciodes 

Editors  who  had  taken  part 
in  press-medical  meetings  at  the 
local  level  endorsed  such  ses¬ 
sions,  and  a  majority  of  all  edi¬ 
tors  expressed  interest.  North 
Carolina  medical  men  supported 
the  idea  of  establishing  medi¬ 
cal  information  committees  and 
press-medical  codes  of  coopera¬ 
tion.  Similarly,  editors  strongly 
endorsed  a  series  of  provisions 
drawn  from  such  codes. 

Physicians  pointed  out  they 
may  be  questioned  on  “scientifip” 
grounds  if  what  is  attributed  to 
them  is  popularized  or  abridged 
by  the  reporter.  The  North 
Carolina  interview  results  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  major  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  of  doctors  with  medical 
news,  once  it  was  in  print,  had 
to  do  with  completeness  of  tech¬ 
nical  detail. 

The  medical  code  of  ethics 
forbids  advertising  and  sets  up 
clearance  procedures  providing 
professional  control  over  the 
physician’s  function  as  a  source 
of  news.  Interviewed  physicians 
expressed  great  concern  over 
their  colleagues’  responses  to 
what  appeared  in  print,  and  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  made  fre¬ 
quent  references  to  medical 
men’s  “fears  of  what  other  doc¬ 
tors  will  say  or  think.” 

One  medical  man  in  North 
Carolina,  the  president  of  a  local 
hobby  club,  became  so  concerned 
over  the  press  attention  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  that  role  that  he 
sought  an  official  ruling  from 
the  AMA  on  the  question,  was  it 


all  right  —  ethically  —  for  him 
to  receive  such  publicity?  After 
some  delay  he  was  told  that  it 
was. 

Physicians  who  had  served  as 
news  sources  had  more  favor¬ 
able  attitudes  toward  the  press 
than  their  colleagues  who  had 
never  furnished  information  to 
newspapers.  Moreover,  physi¬ 
cians’  willingness  to  be  quoted 
increased  with  frequency  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  press. 

Analysis  of  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings,  as  well  as  a  question 
about  the  “last  item”  physi¬ 
cians  gave  out  to  the  press, 
indicated  that  most  North  Caro¬ 
lina  physicians  who  serve  as 
news  sources  are  willing  to  let 
reporters  mention  them  by  name 
in  their  stories. 

North  Carolina  editors  believe 
their  goals  and  value  in  han¬ 
dling  medical  news  are  similar 
to  those  of  physicians,  but  medi¬ 
cal  men  feel  that  there  are  real 
differences  —  that  the  editor, 
for  example,  places  promptness 
of  publication  ahead  of  accu¬ 
racy.  Editors  correctly  predicted 
the  views  of  physicians  on  this 
score. 

Doctors  perceived  editors  as 
persons  much  like  themselves, 
whereas  reporters  were  seen  as 
less  good,  less  valuable,  less  fair, 
and  so  on.  Yet  it  is  with  report¬ 
ers,  generally,  that  the  physi- 
sian  must  deal. 

News  stories  which  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  medical  news  sources 
as  “misleading”  or  as  having 
resulted  from  “irritating”  in¬ 
terviews  generally  were  items 
in  which  the  news  contacts  were 
made  by  newsmen  rather  than 
by  doctors.  Medical  news  sources 
who  initiated  press  contacts  usu¬ 
ally  did  so  by  personal  visit. 
Physicians  indicated  they  did 
not  like  telephone  interviews. 

In  general,  younger  editors 
had  more  favorable  impressions 
of  medical  news  sources  than 
their  elders,  whereas  among 
physicians,  favorable  attitudes 
toward  the  press  occurred  more 
frequently  in  the  older  group. 
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lAPA  Plans 
For  ’59  Start 


San  Francisco 
Preliminary  planning  for  the  I 
Inter-American  Press  Associa-  ' 
tion  convention  here  in  October, 
1959,  began  at  a  luncheon  here 
this  week. 

William  H.  Cowles,  president, 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Chronicle,  second 
vicepresident  of  lAPA,  esti¬ 
mated  the  sessions  would  draw 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


NEGOTIATION  services  on  all  news¬ 
papers  includes  special  attention  to 
saving  both  ways  and  aid  in  setting 
up  successful  operations  for  purchaser. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
601  Georgia  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 


SALES  AND  PURCHASE  negotiations 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
500  persons  representing  300  !  Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


newspapers. 

Justus  Craemer,  San  Rafael 
Independent-Journal,  tvas  named 
chairman  of  the  host  committee. 
Joseph  L.  Cauthorn,  president, 
San  Francisco  News,  heads  the 
publishers’  committee  and  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Scripps  heads  the  ladies’ 
entertainment  committee. 


★  ★  WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Stypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  California. 


THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
66  Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich.  WO  3-3926. 


Stations  Oppose 
‘Stringer’  Change 


Washington 

Broadcasters  have  joined  pub¬ 
lishers  in  asking  the  Wage- 
Hour  Administrator  to  rule  that 
part-time  correspondents  or 
“stringers”  are  independent 
contractors,  not  employees  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  the  law  pre¬ 
scribing  minimum  pay  and 
maximum  working  hours. 

If  “stringers”  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  regular  payrollers,  ra- 
dio-TV  broadcast  stations  prob¬ 
ably  will  discontinue  using 
them,  the  Administrator  was 
told  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  in  a  state¬ 
ment  w’hich  advised:  “News  at 
best  is  not  a  major  producer 
of  revenue.  Often  it  is  carried 
at  a  loss.  The  stringer  system 
is  a  modest  supplement  to  the 
usual  news  operation.  It  is  used 
to  cover  communities  that 
othenvise  would  not  be  served. 
The  chief  losers  will  be  the 
stringers,  who  are  losing  a 
source  of  income,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic,  which  will  be  deprived  of 
community  news  coverage.” 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  new^iaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 


Publications  For  Sale 


WEEKLIES-D  AI  LIES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  o 
Western  weeklies  and 
DAILIES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WHOLE  UNITED  STA’TEB. 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a 
newspaper  why  not  use  our 
personalized  service? 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIA’TEIS 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Cal. 


Publications  fPanted 


EXPERIENCED  EDITORIAL  MAN. 
40,  interested  in  buying  partnership  in 
large  weekly.  Looking  for  publisher 
planning  gradually  give  up  reins.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Area  7.  Box  944,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPI  IR*; 


Composing  Room 


REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotype 
Intertype  with  new  clutch  wheel  3125 
Make  a  drive  to  go  above  and  a  driii 
to  hang  below.  Reid  Magazine  Racb 
31  stock  sizes  or  make  up  to  suit  your 
needs.  Like  to  have  your  order.  An* 
Reid,  WILLIAM  REID  CO..  2271  ^ 
bourn,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 


S’TEEL  COLUMN  RULE  for  new^ 
papers — one  point  body — send  for  fr« 
survey  card — LEX)  W.  HAUSMAN,  107 
So.  S3  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IN  SAVANNAH.  GEX>RGIA 


NINE  Production  Linotypes  for  ule: 


7  MODER.  8’s  #31800.  40058,  40040 
40279,  40024,  40067,  40210 


1  MODEL  14  #28071 


1  MODEL  26  #39503 


O’THEIR  equipment  including  ad  fnaw, 
3  and  6  page  make  up  stones,  typi 
banks,  8  col.  chases  with  22)^  cuM, 
turtles,  etc. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPE21S 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66, 
Calif.  Day  or  Nlte  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 


CONFIDEINTIAL  INFORMA’nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif. 


WE  specialize  in  sound  newspapers  in 
the  solid  midwest.  Herman  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Elstablished  1914.  Newspatiers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEnVSPAPEai  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  140  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Eixperienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSE3Sr 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publications  For  Sale 


TWO  GAUFORNIA  EXCLUSIVEIS. 
One  plant,  grossing  $50,000.  Price  $50,- 
000  including  receivables.  $20,000  down. 
Would  also  consider  ad  man  partner. 
Nice  cool  climate,  rural  location.  You’ll 
like  this  one.  HURRY !  Another  Snyder 
Exclusive!  J.  A.  Snyder,  12163  W. 
Washington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  66,  Cal. 


CENTO  A  L  WISCONSIN  exceptional 
semiweekly  grossing  $65,000  in  stable 
community  of  5,000.  A  rare  t^por- 
tunity  for  aggressive  publisher.  The 
Libby  Agency.  35  E.  Kellogg  Boule¬ 
vard.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 


Newspapers  Sue 
To  See  Indictments 


Louisville 

The  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times  have  filed  suit 
in  Circuit  Court  to  force  the 
clerk  to  let  the  press  see  three 
indictments  returned  by  the 
Grand  Jury. 

The  clerk,  Homer  McKinley, 
has  asserted  that  he  would  not 
make  public  the  indictments  un¬ 
til  the  persons  charged  in  them 
were  arrested. 

The  indictments  involve 
charges  of  assault  and  battery, 
arson  and  child  desertion. 


DAILY-WEEHCLY  COMBINATTON  in 
southwest  county  seat  city.  Owner  has 
monopoly  publishing  operation  in  trad¬ 
ing  area  of  16,000  population.  Good 
net  return  on  gross  of  $80,000.  Priced 
reasonable.  Write  in  detail.  Broker  Box 
1033,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  One  of  the  best  County 
Seat  new.spapers  in  Arkansas.  Well 
equipped  shop.  Beautiful  town.  Good 
business. 

The  Len  Feighner  Agency 
Box  192,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


KANSAS:  A.STHMA  FORCES  SALE 
of  weekly  netting  $12,000,  big  plant, 
price  only  $35,000,  below  gross,  with 
only  $10,000  down  in  cash.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kan. 


PIONEIER  REGIONAL  WEEKLY 
A  $50,000  down  payment  will  secure 
modern  successor  of  Southwest  state’s 
first  newspaper — now  offset  prize  win¬ 
ner — in  beautiful,  healthful  com 
nity. 

Gabbert  &  Hancock  Associates 
3709  Arlington  Ave. 
Riverside,  California 


WEEKLIES  in  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina  and  Virjpnia.  $15,000  cash 
will  handle  any  one.  Fine  Chart  Area 
3  partnership  opportunity  $40,000.  Pub¬ 
lishers  Service,  P.O.  Box  3132,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Correspondents 


BOSTON  and  New  Ehigiand  Stringer 
trade  news  reports-photos.  G.  Living¬ 
ston-Little  Bldg. — B^ton  16.  Maas. 


MAGAZINES,  Newspapers:  your  own 
correspondent  in  Britain.  Special  arti¬ 
cles,  individual  news  assignments.  Gold¬ 
ring,  6  Ravenscourt  Place,  London, 
W.6.,  England.  _ 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  REPRESEINT- 
ATTVE  for  papers  that  do  not  want  a 
salaried  correspondent  but  do  want, 
on  occasion,  news  that  is  personalized 
to  their  readers.  15  years  experience. 
Write  fo~  references.  ETt-ANKLIN  E. 
JORDAN,  White  Flint  Dr.,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Maryland. 


AV.AILABLE  by  May  31.  May  b*  Ma 
operating  in  our  plant.  Contact. 


Mechanical  Superintendent 
NEWS  AND  PRESS 
Savannah,  Georgia 


Press  Room 


8  PAGE  FLATBED  PRESSES 


GOSS  COMET 

Available  now — located  Pa. 


DUPLEX  MODEL  AB 

Available  now — located  Calif. 


DUPLEX  MODEL  E 

Available  90  days — located  Po. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TOUCKING 
Expert  Service — EWorld  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

BArcIav  7-9775 


UPECO.  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Comp<}sing  Room 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  Oxford  7-4590 


MODEL  A  DUPLEX  flatbed,  seriil 
987  will  be  released  in  October  on  • 
where  is,  as  is,  subject  to  prior  ak 
basis.  Includes  all  existing  rollen, 
blankets,  10  horse  power  G.  E.  nwtor 
and  controls,  17  chases,  1  double  tnek 
chase,  existing  quoins,  clamps  tsd 
keys.  $10,000.  Write  Box  822,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25.  40, 
60,  60,  76,  100,  160  H.P.  A.  C.  Georp 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


LINOTYPES 

Models  8-14-21-26-30 

14  machines  to  choose  from  and  all 

warranted  to  be  good 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 
REID  LINOMETER  $15.00  for  Uno- 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 


type  and  Intertype.  Counts  turns  of 
the  machine,  mounted  on  end  of  cam 
shaft  by  drill  and  tap  2  holes  8-32  or 
use  bracket  and  clan4>  on  spoke  of  1st 
elev.  cam.  Counts  to  99,999  and  start 
at  zero  again.  We  also  make  matrix 
ear  file  tool — star  wheel  btxjoch — 4  mag 
repair  tools — mat  between  ear  gage — 
4  blade  pot  well  scraper — ^mat  com 
tooth  gage — 1st  elev.  jaw  gage — mat 
toe  swage  tool — bunsen  burner — mouth¬ 
piece  vent  tool — mag  frame  rei>air  lugs 
— stereotype  chase  screws — ^Reid  V  belt 
motor  drive — Magazine  Racks — like  to 
have  your  order.  Arch  Reid — WILLIAM 
REID  CO.,  2271  Clyboum — Chicago  14. 
Illinois. 


WANTED  FOR  REBUILDING 
’TELETYPISErTER  EQUIPMENT 
ALL  models  of  perforators  and  op¬ 
erating  units  with  or  without  adapter 
keyboandi.  Linec.i.sting  machines  equip¬ 
ped  with  Teletypesetter  are  also  de¬ 
sired. 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


Line  Rote*  Each  Censeeaflve 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  nitt 
order)  4  times  ®  50c  per  line  w 
insertion;  3  times  @  55c;  2  9  Ss\ 
1  @  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Semet 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  lupph 
of  printed  employment  application  (orK 
by  sending  self-addressed  6c  staapa 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  DepL 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATION: 
4  times  @  95c  per  line  each  insertm: 
3  times  @  SlOO;  2  times  9 
1  @  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday.  2  P« 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbrevntM 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  ■■ 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  cee 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  EdiW  * 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  M 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  34.  N.  T< 
Pheoe  BRyoirt  9-3052 
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MAfUlNERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Hrest  Room 


available  immediately 

and  Priced  for  Quick 

liquidation 

16/32  pg  Qoss  Straightline 

Sajle  width,  Complete  Stereo 


3  UNIT  SCOTT 


J  UMI  I  ■  ■ 

»ith  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor 
Fed  Preser— 23  9/16— -AC  _ 

I^estion:  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

3  UNIT  HOE 

ESD  FED,  22%"  Cut-off.  A.C.  Steel 
Winders— Roller  Bearinga-Spray  Foun- 
aini.  Location:  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

34  and  5  Unit  Hoe  Presses 

Former  Boston  Post 

's  UNIT  SCOTT 

Udti-iype — 22%"  cut-off.  Leads  for 
sPOT  COLOR.  3-Arm  Reels  &  Ten- 
iou.  Complete  Stereo. 

4estioo:  Detroit.  Michigan. 

6or7  UNIT  GOSS 

lECH  TYPE  units  —  White  Metal 
Barinss,  Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten- 
iioDS.  Twkage  end  Turntable. 

Location:  Detroit. 

FOR  PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE. 
DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE  .  .  . 


CONTACT: 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
WE.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 
Oxford  7-4590 


li  PAGE  GOSS  press  with  stereotype 
(qnipment.  Turns  out  good  product. 
Snnomical  to  operate.  Ideal  for  news¬ 
paper  ready  to  jump  from  Flat  Bed 
operation.  See  at  Stillwater  (Olda- 
boma)  Daily  News-Press. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  i 
_ Press  Room _ ' 

8  UNIT 
GOSS  PRESS 

Available  Around  Sept.  I.  1958.  and 
can  now  be  seen  in  daily  operation. 

THIS  PRESS  has  been  kept  in  first- 
class  condition.  P\ill  complement  of 
parts,  rubber  rollers,  Cutler-Hammer 
newspaper  conveyors,  and  stereotype 
equipment  available  for  this  press. 


ROP  Color 

THE  PRESS  has  adequate  color  facili¬ 
ties  to  place  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  in 
9th  position  in  RO'P  color,  daily  and 
Sunday,  for  the  year  1957.  The  Deseret 
News,  printed  on  this  same  equipment, 
is  14th  in  ROP  color  linage  in  the 
evening  field. 

2,283.781  lines  of  ROP  color  pro¬ 
duced  in  1957 1 


PRINTING  QUALITY 

THIS  EQUIPMENT  has  brought  print¬ 
ing  awards  to  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
in  both  the  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Inland 
Press  printing  contests. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

8  UNITS 

2  DOUBLE  Folders.  Cline  Reels  with 
Cline  electric  floating  roller  ten.sions. 

62"  NEWSPRINT  roll  now  being 
u.sed.  Can  be  reduced  to  60"  width. 

21%"  CUTOFF. 

2  125  h.p.  MOTORS,  220  volt,  3 
phase,  60  cycle  AC. 

Two  lO-HORSEPOWER  starting  mo¬ 
tors.  Electric  brakes. 

1  COLOR  deck  (with  2  color  cylin¬ 
ders). 

3  COLOR  cylinders  (some  units  re¬ 
versible)  . 

BALLOON  formers. 
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'  DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULARS 

14-PAGE.  2  to  1  model.  No.  226,  22%" 
cot-off,  30  H.P.  GE  drive,  1  portable 
ilk  fountain,  metal  imt  and  pump, 
cuting  box.  plate  finisher,  chipping 
block,  curved  router,  electric  paper  roll 
boiit  and  rewinder. 


J4-PAGE.  2  to  1  model.  No.  254,  22% " 
cot-off,  50  H.P.  GB  drive  balloon  for¬ 
mer,  2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal 
pot  and  pump,  vacuum  casting  box. 
plate  finisher,  chipping  block,  curved 
tontCT,  electric  paper  roll  hoist  and 
tewinder. 

IDCATED  in  POMONA,  CALIF. 

AVAILABLE  early  1958.  Will  dis- 
Mntle,  truck  with  our  own  equipment 
•ad  erect  in  your  plant.  Service  Na- 
'■oa  Wide. 

loyal  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
11164  Satiooy  St. 

Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

POplar  6-0610 


SCOTT  PRESS.  24  page,  23  9/16  cut- 
{•  k*t>  plates  wide,  double  color  hump, 
“If  and  quarter  folder,  stereo  equip- 
jat,  In  operation.  Press,  21  N.  Main, 
W  St.  Louis,  Illinois. _ 

SOSS  4-Unit  Press.  22%"  cut- 
i  off.  Color  cylinder  three  color 
ond  black.  AC  drive.  End  roll 
ieed.  Available. 

duplex  4-Unit.  Two  color  cyl¬ 
inders.  Three  color  and  black. 
AC  drive.  Roll  arms  under 
.  press.  Available. 

I  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
I  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


A  REAL  VALUE  THAT  DE¬ 
SERVES  A  VISIT  TO  OUR 
PLANT  TO  APPRECIATE 

CONTACT:  Anton  F.  Peterson 
— Business  Manager 
Newspa  per  Agency  Corporation 
143  South  Main  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

GOSS  PRESS — 4  or  6  Units — End  fed 
— 62  inch  roll — 23  9/16  <3ut  off — Two 
76  hp  motors  and  electrical  equipment. 
4  Portable  color  ink  fountains  and 
other  spare  parts.  Very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Contact  Mr.  Edw.  Hintenach, 
ERIE  TIMES.  Erie.  Pa. _ 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS:: 


16  PAGE — 1  to  1.  and  %  folder. 
Located  Pa. — ^Available  Now. 


16  PAGE— 1  to  1  Model. 

Located  Neb. — Available  6  Mos. 


20  PAGE— 2  to  1.  Vj  and  %  fold. 
Located  Ill. — Available  Now. 


24  PAGE— 2  to  1  (1948). 

Located  Texas — Available  6  months. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17.  OXford  7-4590 
WALTER  S(X)TT  AND  COM¬ 
PANY.  23  9/16"  cutoff.  Two 
W  D  15  3  deck  sextuple,  4 
plate,  semi-cylindrical  presses. 

One  W  S  D-15  combination 
unit  deck  tyt)e  sextuple  semi- 
cylindrical  press.  Contact  J. 

J.  McGann,  Oldfield  3-1000, 
Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City, 

New  Jersey. _ 

GOSS— 24  PAGE,  S  UNITS 

Single  width.  22% "  cutoff,  %  folder, 
stereo  included,  A.C.  drive,  excellent 
condition.  Location  St.  Paul,  Blinn. 

SACRIFICE— $17,500 

HUDSON  MACnnNERY  CO. 

8  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  i 

Press  Room 

10  GOSS. 

DOUBLE  WIDTH. 
SEMI-CYLINDRICAL. 
ROLLER  BEARING  UNITS 

3  Double  Delivery  Folders 
Being  Replaced  by 
Headliner  Units 

Angle  Bars  Over  Each  Unit 

4  Color  Cylinders 

3  Upper  Formers 

Cline  Drives,  Reels  and 
Automatic  Tensions 

Geared  Speed  42,000  P.P.H. 
23-9/16"  Cutoff 

Can  Be  Seen  In  Operation 
at 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

A  Division  of  Miehla-Goss-Dexter,  Inc. 

5601  West  31st  Street  j 

Chicago  50,  Illinois 

GOSS  3  unit  press  with  double  folder 
22% "  cutoff.  End  roll  feed  24-48  page 
standard  new8pai>ers.  AC  motor  drive 
full  automatic. 

DUPLEX  Model  E  Flatbed  press. 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC.,  415 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Stereotype 

FOR  SALE:  Six  column  Hammond 
EK  6  Caster  equipped  with  gas  burner 
and  melting  imt,  $250,  also  eight  col¬ 
umn  flat  caster  $100.  Write  Daily 

Banner,  Cambridge,  Maryland. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  0>mplete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

GOSS  or  DUPLEX  flatbed.  Ludlows, 
Linos,  Plants.  Tompkins  Equipment  0>. 
712  S.  Clark,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 

LUDLOWS,  Linos,  Intertypes,  mats. 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  .MART  Inc. 

633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6,  III. 

WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
fiat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  end  when 
available.  Northern  Machine  works, 
323  N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa. 

TTS  ADAPTER  KEYBOARD  for 
standard  operating  unit.  Good  one  only. 
Write  HX7RLEY  CO.,  1322  National 
BuildinR,  Dallas  1,  Texas. 

MULTILITH  1250  or  1275  Perfector, 
others.  Also  Speedaumat  2600.  Globa! 
Sales.  70  E.  45  St.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 

GENI31AL  MANAGER-ADVEatTlSING 
SALES  to  head  civic-association  owned 
weekly  6,000  circulation.  Right  man 
can  make  good  salary  plus  eventual 
share  business.  Bright  future  for  ca¬ 
pable  energetic  man.  Needed  at  once. 
Box  1390,  THE  NEWS,  Clarksburg, 
West  Virginia. 

NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTANT  —  Fa¬ 
miliar  with  oi>erations,  departments, 
forms,  procedures.  Give  full  informa¬ 
tion,  education,  experience,  references, 
age,  health,  capacities.  Blxcellent  oi>- 
portunity  with  security  with  respected 
daily  in  growing  city  of  32,00(),  100 
miles  from  Chicago.  Write  R.  W. 
Bliss,  Janesville  (Wisconsin)  Gazette. 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

THE  MAN  we  seek  is  probably  today 
a  department  head  on  a  small  daily, 
with  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of 
all  phases  of  newspapering — newsroom, 
circulation,  back  Aop,  advertising.  If 
he  is  looking  for  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity,  he  is  looking  for  us,  for  ths 
man  we  choose  must  be  qualified  to 
assume  general  managership  of  a 
small  daily.  Chart  Area  Six,  within 
six  months.  Give  complete  r6sum6 — 
age,  experience,  salary,  etc.  Write  box 

825,  Editor  6k  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  M.ANAGER  and  editor  for 
small  group  of  county  newspapers  east¬ 
ern  _U.  S.  Attractive  salary  and  in¬ 
centives.  Substantial  responsibility  and 
authority.  Write  Box  1029,  Editor  & 

Publishe--. _ 

WE  WANT  a  competent  manager  for 
small  town  daily.  Chart  Area  6.  Must 
have  business,  editorial  and  mechani¬ 
cal  knowledge.  A  challenging  situa¬ 
tion  with  ample  reward  for  a  success¬ 
ful  operation.  Box  1025,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  suc¬ 
cessful  morning-evening  and  Sunday 
in  medium-sized  city.  This  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  thoroughly  experience 
man  with  record  of  accomplishments 
at  executive  level.  Replies  confidential 
and  let  us  have  all  decisive  details  in 
first  letter.  Pay  commensurate  with 
the  skill  and  experience  we  seek.  Box 
834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Caimble  of  full  .*esponsibility  for  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  delivery,  collection, 
and  sales.  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Car 
necessary.  Chart  Area  2.  In  reply,  state 
earliest  date  available.  Box  916,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MAN  WITH  some  experience  needed. 
May  or  June,  to  aid  circulation  di¬ 
rector  on  University  daily.  May  also 
carry  some  course  work.  Daily  Iowan, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

I  Eivening  newspaper  In  city  of  60,000 

j  pomilation  has  opening  for  man  or 

I  woman  experience  in  all  phases  of 
Classified  Advertising.  Givs  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  age.  Box  726,  Editor  * 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
AGEIR  40-50,000  class  evening  daily  in 
east.  It  you  can  sell,  direct  staff,  this 
is  your  big  OK>ortunity.  Full  particu¬ 
lars,  record,  etc.  in  first  letter.  Box 
907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPhlKIEN CED  man  or  woman  for 
classified  selling  both  outside  and  over 
telephone.  Assistant  to  manager  in  de¬ 
partment  of  four.  $100.00  week.  In- 
creases  based  upon  performance.  New 
Jersey  daily.  Write  background  in  de- 
tail  to  Box  936,  Editor  A  iSibli^er. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 


We  are  looking  for  a  young  man  who 
feels  he  has  sufficient  experience  in  a 
classified  department  and  ambitious 
enough  to  want  to  become  a  manapfer. 
Opening  available  soon.  Chart  Area 
1.  Box  1014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Correspondents _ 

ELECTRONICS  industry  in  your  town  ? 
Top  space  rates  for  non-technical,  semi- 
technical  news-features.  Non -New 
Yorkers  write  for  data.  Box  1031.  BMi- 
tor  dk  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

A  MANAGEMENT  position  now  avail¬ 
able  for  aggressive  man  36  to  45  to 
take  complete  control  of  all  phases  of 
ad  department.  Must  be  strong  on  pro¬ 
motion.  Daily  paper  25  to  SO  thou¬ 
sand  circulation.  Located  Chai^  Ares 
12  near  San  FVancisco.  Send  complete 
r6sum6.  All  replies  confidential.  Box 
812,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
OPPORTUNITY  BECKONS!  Advertis¬ 
ing  Salesmen — display  and  classified — 
sought  by  Pennsylvania  newspapers. 
If  interested,  write  PNPA,  2717  N. 
Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


OPENING  May  first  for  local  display 
advertising  salesman.  Permanent. 
Preferably  under  35.  10,000  circula¬ 

tion  Minnesota  daily,  town  25,000  popu¬ 
lation.  Life  Insurance,  Hospital  and 
medical  up  to  $10,000.  Modem  plant, 
pleasant  surroundings,  present  stall 
all  under  35  years  of  age.  Give  expe¬ 
rience  and  references.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  829.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARE  YOU 
THIS  MAN? 

CHART  AREA  6  daily,  circulation 
5,000,  city  12,000,  offers  once  in  iife- 
time  opportunity  to  capable,  hard¬ 
working  Advertising  Manager  who  will 
advance  to  Bn-iness  Manager  on  jiroof 
of  ability. 

PREFERENCE  to  man  (under  35) 
able  to  use  B.A.,  and  N.A.E.A.  aids. 
Must  be  strong  on  Sales,  Layout. 
Lineage  Building  ideas,  able  to  direct 
staff. 

Details  .  .  .  references  ...  to 

Box  837.  Editor  &  Publisher 
EXCELLENT  SALARY  and  exception- 
al  opiiortunity  for  experienced  sales¬ 
man.  Energy  and  ideas  essential.  Out¬ 
line  previous  exirerience,  age,  etc. 
Chart  .\rea  2.  Write  Box  1C06,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

RETAIL  STAFraR  WITH  MINIMUM 
TWO  YEARS  EXPERIENCE.  ABLE 
TO  SELL  NEW  ACCOUNTS  AND 
SERVICE  ADVERTISERS.  SALARY 
AND  BONUS  PLAN.  OUR  MEN  ARE 
EARNING  $5000  to  $7000  annually. 
Write  to:  Retail  Advertising  Manager, 
Ledger-EnQuirer.  Columbus.  Georgia. 
TOP  FLORIDA  WEEKLY  needs  good 
advertising  manager.  Prefer  family 
man,  experienced  in  sales,  layout.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and/or  commission,  other 
benefits.  Pleasant,  growing  city.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  10 10,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED 

TWO  ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALES 
MEN.  .  .  . 

MEN  WHO  ARE  NOW,  OR  HAVE 
THE  POTENTIAL  OF  GOOD  SALES¬ 
MEN,  WILL  HAVE  AN  UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY. 

SHOULD  HAVE  THE  ABILITY  TO 
SELL  SPACE  FOR  A  NEW  PUBLI¬ 
CATION  AND  EXISTING  JOURNALS 
OF  ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  AND 
MOST  REISPECTED  PUBLISHERS. 

SHOULD  HAVE  THE  ABILITY  TO 
TALK  TO  ALL  MANAGEMEINT 
LEVELS. 

PLEASE  GIVE  FULL  DETAILS. 
BOX  1004,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


Editorial 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  one 
of  Iowa’s  leading  p.m.  dailies.  Elxcel- 
lent  opportunity  for  young  man  with 
some  experience  who  desires  advance¬ 
ment.  Good  working  conditions  on  fast 
growing  newspaper.  Position  open  in 
early  spring.  Write  Editor,  Fort 

Dodge,  Iowa,  Messenger. _ 

STATE  EDITOR  to  handle  copy  in 
office  and  work  in  field  to  find  new 
stringers  and  develop  stories  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Car  necessary.  Afternoon  paper. 
Chart  Area  9.  Progressive  paper  and 
city.  Good  employe  benefits.  Box  831, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  list  of  avail¬ 
able  jobs  and  nationwide  employment 
conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel. 
59  E.  Madison,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

EDITOR 

For  Company  Publications 

Immediate  opening  with  biggest 
farm  cooperative 

Edit  weekly  and  monthly  papers,  han¬ 
dle  publicity,  produce  occasional  com¬ 
pany  booklets,  brochures.  Need  some 
agricultural  background.  Start  $3SC0- 
16000,  depending  on  qualifications. 
Contact  Selection  Supervisor,  Coopera¬ 
tive  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Terrace 
Hill,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial  I 


REPORTER  for  important  suburban 
beat  on  large  New  England  daily.  Car 
required.  Box  923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SOCIETY  EDITOR  needed  for  six-day 
daily.  Also  features,  general  news  by 

May  1.  News,  Neosho,  Missouri. _  | 

TALENTED,  hard-working  deskman,  1 
needed.  Makeup  experience  preferred. 
50,000  morning-evening  combination.  I 
Good  salary,  working  conditions.  Box  i 

904,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  REPORTER-PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  lor  assignment  to  state  desk. 
Some  desk  work.  ApplicaUons  from 
either  experienced  combination  men  or 
men  seeking  training  on  the  job  are 
!  acceptable.  Send  brief  personal  and 
educational  resume  to :  Editor,  Tele- 
graph  Herald.  Dubuque,  Iowa. _ 

EDITOR  FOR  FAST  GROWING  county 
seat  weekly.  We  are  looking  for  a 
real  weekly  newspaper  man  with  at 
least  two  years  exiierience  on  good 
paid  circulation  paiier.  Must  be  able 
to  take  full  charge  of  news.  Good 
chance  for  man  who  is  now  doing 
a  good  job  but  cannot  advance  be¬ 
cause  others  have  seniority,  ^ill  pay 
$H)U  weekly  with  advancement.  Lo¬ 
cated  Middle  Atlantic  area,  70  miles 
from  coast,  40  miles  from  large  city. 
Semi  resort,  farm  and  industrial.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  25  to  35.  Write  the  Kind  of 
letter  you  think  will  get  you  the  job 
to  Box  1012,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPENING  FOR  Copy  reader  on  Sports 
Desk.  Write  fully  to  Managing  Eiditor, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Chicago  6,  III. 

PART-TIME  or  full-time  writing-re- 
jxrrter,  heavy  daily  or  agency  experi¬ 
ence,  wanted  by  New  York  electronics 
news  magazine  to  cover  assignments, 
develop  beat  contacts  on  his  own.  Col¬ 
lege:  but  science  degree,  electronics 
knowledge  unnecessary.  Hours  flexible. 
Top-scale  pay  for  real  digger  with 
nose  for  news.  Box  1030,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER  for  16,000  afternoon  Chart 
Area  2  paper.  Must  be  fully  experi¬ 
enced,  able  to  meet  high  standards. 
$108  for  5-day,  37*/i-hour  week.  Lib¬ 
eral  fringes.  Send  full  details,  refer- 
ences.  Box  1000,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  from  New  England  for  re¬ 
write,  general  assignment,  occasional 
help  on  desks  on  afternoon  daily,  25,- 
(100,  pleasantly  located  on  Long  Is¬ 
land  Sound.  Good  education  plus  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  or  couple  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Write  George  Clapp, 
New  London,  Conn.,  Day. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Ag¬ 
gressive,  experienced  man  wanted  for 
progressive  daily.  Good  starting  sal¬ 
ary,  health,  vacation  and  pension  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  complete  background  to  Jay 
Gallagher,  Managing  Mitor,  Keene 
(New  Hampshire)  Evening  Sentinel. 

WANTED — Experienced  reporter  for 
police,  court  house,  general,  13,000 
circulation.  Fine  community,  good  sal¬ 
ary.  benefits.  Permanent,  no  floaters. 
Write  complete  history,  C.  V.  Rowland. 
The  Sentinel,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania. 

_ Instructors _ 

UNIVERSI’TY  in  Chart  Area  2  seeking 
young  _  Agricultural-Journalism  profes¬ 
sor  with  publications  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pay  and  future  for  right  man. 
Box  1003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Mechanical _ 

STERTOTYPB  SUPERVISOR  —  Op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  to  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  Experience  a-s  super¬ 
visor  preferred  but  not  mandatory. 
Send  r4sum5  of  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  Box  714,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

COMBINA’nON  MAN.  Fine  newspa-  I 
per.  Good  equipment.  Moving  into  new  | 
building.  Excellent  income.  Must  be  ! 
union  or  eligible.  Write  Dixon  Eve-  | 
ning  Telegraph.  Amos  Sharp,  Fore- 
man,  Dixon,  Illinois. _  I 

EINGRAVER,  daily  newspaper.  Chart  ' 
Area  4.  Modern  equipment,  open  shop.  ! 
Should  know  color  separation,  mask-  ' 
ing,  fluro-graphic  process.  Box  939,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher. _  ' 

'  EXPANDED,  established  weeklies  in 
Chart  Area  12  require  several  sober 
printers.  Open  shop.  Must  have  refer¬ 
ences  investigated.  Pay  open.  State 
age.  family  status,  describe  ability. 
Box  910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Salesmen 


WANTED  .... 
SIDELINE 
SALESMAN 

Now  Contacting  Newspapers 
To  Represent 

Rubber  Banid  Manufacturer. 
Attractive  Commission 
Arrangement, 

•  •  •  • 

Write  Box  520 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Giving 

Territory  Covered,  Etc. 


_ INSTRUCTION _ 

_ Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS 
TELL  US  .  .  . 

The  20  lesson  Howard  Parish  Cor¬ 
respondence  Course  in  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  does  for  them  the  complete  train¬ 
ing,  and  retraining,  job  they  want 
done  .  .  .  but  which  few  have  the  time 
and  material  available  to  do. 

Increasing  numbers  of  CAMs  are 
enrolling  themselves  .  .  .  and  their 
staff  members.  (293  newspapers  have 
now  enrolled  people  from  their  Classi¬ 
fied  Departments.)  And  many  Ad  Di¬ 
rectors  and  Business  Managers  have 
taken  the  course  to  broaden  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Classified. 

’The  cost  is  $66.  payable  as  little  as 
$15  upon  enrollment  and  $2.55  a  week 
for  20  weeks.  To  enroll  .  .  ,  just  send 
the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  take 
the  course,  end  the  address  to  which 
you  wish  the  lessons  mai.  i. 

Descriptive  b.ochure  on  request. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
a  division  of 

Howard  Parish  Associates,  Inc. 
Classified  Advertising 
Development  Services 
2900  N.  W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


INSTRUCTION 


I  Classified  Advertising 


DO  IT  YOURSELF 

WE  mean  TEL-U-WARE  a  proven  pin. 
motion  that  really  produces— PLUS 
BUSINESS  and  has  b^n  sold,  by  ol 
in  over  200  papers  both  daily  ml 
I  weekly. 

I  BASED  on  this  experience  we  htn 
prepared  a  TEL-U-WARE  SALS 
{  MANUAL  which  covers  every  phm 
'  of  the  promotion.  This  MANUAL  will 
be  sent  on  request,  for  your  examine, 
tion,  if  you  like  it  the  entire  cost  a 
just  $200.00,  if  not  return  it  anil 
there  will  be  no  charge. 

TEL-U-WARE  pages,  sold  by  us,  ban 
resulted  in  gross  revenue  of  from 
$7,800  to  $50,000  for  52  pages. 

WRITE  us  today. 

WILLIAM  F.  McLaughlin  co..  inc. 
691  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Arlington,  Massachusetts 

_ Linotype  School _ 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 

SITUATIONS  W.WTED 

Administrative 

MANAGint  SEEKS  general  manager¬ 
ship  or  publisher’s  assistantship,  me 
dium  size  daily.  Trained  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  including  adve^ 
tising,  promotion,  cost  control,  busi¬ 
ness  management,  editorial,  mechani- 
eal.  Age  40,  No  small  dallies.  Inter 
ested  in  Chart  Areas  3,  4,  9,  12.  Box 
701,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSPAPERMAN  will 
manage  any  or  all  departments.  Strong 
on  advertising  sales,  layout,  copy,  pro¬ 
motion;  writing,  editing,  makeup.  Fait 
accurate.  Up  producer.  A-1  references. 
Box  905,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

AD  DIRECTOR,  19  years  top  notch 
experience  every  phase,  seeks  position 
on  small  daily  10,000-20,000  class.  Age 
37,  family.  Interested  only  in  per¬ 
manent  ixrsition  with  future.  Box 
1013,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 
I  College  trained  in  labor  relations  anl 
business  management.  6  years  experi- 
I  once  administrative,  management  ind 
executive  functions,  both  daily  sni 
1  weekly  field.  Seek  position  in  Chart 
area  10-12,  non-metropolitan.  $3-10,000 
minimum.  Box  1016,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OUTSTANDING 

YOUNG  priz-’-winning  editor-publi^r 
seeks  position  with  quality  publicatMB- 
Strong  all-around  exiierience.  msnig- 
erial  ability.  Box  1019,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  shovrinR 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


EDITOR  ec  PUBLISHER  for  March  8,  1958 


/4rtutg  •  Cartoonists 


1 1  CARTOONIST  will  accept  any- 
liL  anywhere.  HI  #-3719  New  York.  ! 
cr  Box  717>  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

Circulation _  1 

circulation  manager  desires  to  j 
tiocate.  Age  30,  single.  Do  not  drink  ; 
a  nnoke.  Over  10  years  circulation 
aperience.  Prefer  city  up  to  15,000  I 
npoistion  in  6,000  to  10,000  eircu-  ; 
jtioa  bracket.  Write  Box  730,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

20  YEARS  EXPERIENCE,  as  District 
Rsnsger,  Country  Supervisor,  and  Cir- 
culstion  Manager.  12  Years  same  News- 
ptper.  Would  like  iiosition  as  Super- 
liior  or  Circulation  Manager  in  Chart 
Areas  10-11-12  Only.  Age  37,  Box 
2]4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  aggres¬ 
sive,  competent.  Home  delivery  special¬ 
ist  with  record  of  increased  circulation 
Slid  revenue.  EIxperienced  papers  45,000 
to  IvO.OOU  morning,  evening.  Sunday. 
.Ill  phases.  Intensely  interested  and 
aperienced  in  circulation  problems  and 
t.‘«ir  solution.  Interested  in  a  chal- 
enging  situation  where  my  e.xiierience 
ini  ability  can  produce  results  for  a 
publisher  looking  to  the  future.  Box 
til,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


It  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  as  District 
Yinager,  Country  Supervisor.  Also 
know  promotion.  Would  like  position 
u  supervisor,  or  assistant.  Age  39. 
Box  937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  e.Mieri- 
ated  in  city  and  country  mantigement 
oe  Midwest,  Southwestern  and  South¬ 
ern  dailies;  skilled  in  the  designing 
aid  execution  of  circulation  promotive 
utivities  and  departmental  organiza¬ 
tion,  seeks  a  real  challenge  with  or- 
pjniiation  wantin-r  experienced  man 
vHh  circulation  know-how.  Box  902, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOTOR  ROUTE  MANAGER  wants 
sew  location.  Five  years  training.  Now 
iviiltble.  Box  1015,  Editor  &  Pub- 
iidwr. 


Classified  Advertising 


^tSSIFlED  MANAGER  or  Assistant. 

jesrs  advertising  experience.  Relo- 
ote.  Box  1022.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


U  SALESMAN.  WANT  MONEY, 
strong  on  layout,  copy.  Fast,  accurate, 
•JJ  producer.  A-1  references.  Box  906, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  .  .  . 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE  .  .  . 

WOULD  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  my  qualifications  to: 
MAGAZINE 
INDUSTRY 
TRANSPORTATION 
(Air-Rail-Ship) 

PUBLIC  REUJkilONS 
SUNDAY  SUPPLEMENT 
ADEPT  at  speaking  and  contacting 
level  management. 

BROAD  educational,  fraternal  and 
hwd  background. 

OUR  interview  can  lead  to  mutual 
nine. 

Box  927,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


^  MANAGERSHIP  desired  by  Sales 
*J^r.  Prefer  20,000-50,000  daily. 
^  experience,  including  competitive 
dxlj.  Strong  in  sales,  promotion,  serv- 
je  College  graduate,  age  32.  married. 
Werences.  Box  1026,  Editor  &  Pub- 
'Wer. 


PRKENTLY  employed  Retail  Ad- 
!"tiung  Manager  on  Midwest  30.000 
*0.  desires  a  change.  17  years  ex- 
Jenence  in  National  and  Retail  Ad- 
Age  43,  married,  depend- 
™e-  Can  furnish  excellent  references 
Working  background  from  em- 
Box  1021,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

-  _ Editorial _ 

'’J-^STANT  CITY  EDirOR  of  maW 
_  36.  values  challenge,  opnortunttv. 

^  looping  1957  pav  of  18900.  Box 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

„  COPY  READEiR 
Box  741,  Editor  A  PubUsher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


CALIFORNIA 

Imaginative,  reeponsible  editor-pub-  I 
lisher,  30,  wants  permanent,  challeng-  i 
ing  ixisition.  Elxperience  includes  writ-  i 
ing,  editing  and  producing  newspapers, 
magazines  and  house  organs.  Special¬ 
ties:  layout,  picture-handling.  Box  722, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COMBINATION  feature,  editorial  re¬ 
porter,  deskman,  37,  family;  nine  years 
major  Midwest  daily,  former  wire  serv¬ 
ice.  seeks  change.  Box  B2T,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

PICTURE  EDITOR? 

10  years  planning,  production,  evalua¬ 
tion  and  layout.  Desire  picture-minded 
daily  in  need  of  an  idea  man,  eye¬ 
catching  material.  Personable,  ambi¬ 
tious,  34.  Top  references.  Box  803, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  feature  writer  six  years. 
All  beats,  daily,  also  camera.  Age  33. 
References.  Chart  Area  2,  6,  8,  10  or 
12.  Box  816,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

^♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency). 
6  E.  46  St..  New  York.  Oxford  7-6728. 


SPORTS — 3Vi  years  metro  Pulitzer 
winner.  Seek  desk,  writing  or  editor's 
job  city  from  30,000  to  200,000.  Not  a 
drifter.  Box  816,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTER,  four  years  experience, 
desk,  makeup,  wire,  photography,  all 
beats.  Marri^,  28,  car.  Now  on  State- 
house.  Seek  writing  or  desk  spot  on 
50,000  or  above  daily  in  Chart  Areas 
1,  2  and  3.  Box  807,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SEATTLE  AREA  ONLY-EDITOR- 
Reporter-Adman-Photog.  seeks  edito¬ 
rial/trade  joumalist/publie  relations. 
{125  week.  Age  35.  Box  817,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


20- YEAR  NEWSMAN:  worked  all  de¬ 
partments.  Seeks  permanency  Califor¬ 
nia  coastal  daily,  weekly.  38.  healthy. 
Best  references.  Now  well  employevi. 
just  love  California.  Consider  any  of¬ 
fer.  Box  810,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CHICAGO  AREA.  Working  Editor, 
now  stymied  in  putting  out  a  trade 
publication  you’ve  read  and  respected, 
seeks  job  without  limit  on  future  or 
salary  12  years  experience  dailies,  AP. 
Married.  2  kids.  Box  921,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD,  2  years  USAF. 
seeks  entering  reporting  job  (may  in¬ 
clude  photography)  with  N.Y.C.  area 
paper  where  emphasis  is  on  quality 
writing.  Box  943,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DHISK  man  telegraph  editor.  Ckfmpe- 
fent  sober  steady.  Chart  Areas  2,  3,  4. 
Box  949,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  28.  J- 
Grad.  Vet,  Married,  Skilled  in  beat, 
feature,  sports,  general  reporting. 
Chart  Area  7.  10,  U,  12.  Box  932, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 


NEED  A  CTTY  EDITOR  7  WIRE  editor, 
good  reporter?  copy  reader  7  13  years 
experience  all  four  on  medium-size 
dailies.  All  inquiries  answered  prompt¬ 
ly.  Box  935,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  All  beats,  sports,  good 
feature  writer,  31,  journalism  degree, 
ma~ried.  Top  references.  Box  940,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 1%  years  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  Time.  Inc.  writing,  chart  areas 
1  and  2.  Box  947,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


VET,  26,  married,  J-schooI  grad,  two 
years’  newspaper-magazine  reporting 
experience.  Seeks  writing-editorial  po¬ 
sition.  Box  917,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DEDICATED  NEWSPAPERMAN,  in¬ 
terested  in  all  facets  of  the  publishing 
business,  seeks  a  career  association  of 
responsibility  and  potential  with  a 
leading  organization.  The  applicant — 
29.  B.A.,  family  man — is  a  facile  writer 
and  articulate  speaker  possessing  the 
following  qualifications; 

•  SEVEN  years  exi>eriencc  as  reporter, 
editor  and  editorial  writer  for  quality 
suburban  weekly  chain. 

•  ONE  year  vrith  reputable  public  re¬ 
lations  firm  heading  trade  association 
account  deeply  involved  in  public  af¬ 
fairs. 

•WRITE  Box  1032.  Editor  A  Publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


BEGINNER  SEEKS  reporting  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Some  desk  and  camera  experi¬ 
ence.  College  grad  and  have  car,  Mid- 
vVest  area.  Box  102u,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 
Professional  standards. 

Box  941,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
COPY  RHIADER  —  experienced  desk 
man  for  West  Coast.  7  years  rim,  slot, 
makeup.  Young,  ambitious.  Box  I0I8, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR— FEATURE  WRITER,  edito¬ 
rial  specialist,  general  news,  society 
background,  32,  single,  female  wants 
California  daily  editorship.  Box  1091, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCTU)  FEATURE  WRITHE, 
15  years  experience :  news,  news  fea¬ 
tures  :  editing  and  make-up  know-how. 
Use  Speed  Graphic.  Preter  south  or 
southwest.  Mrs.  Shelburne,  4212  Lomu 
Alto.  Dallas.  Texas. 

HARRY  B.  NASON  (see  Who’s  Who 
in  America  for  background)  is 
available  to  go  anywhere  to  do 
excellent  editorial  and/or 
executive  newspaper  job.  Dozens 
of  references  about  ability, 
health,  energy,  reliability, 
personality  and  appearance  can 
be  provided  if  desired.  This 
is  my  final  move  to  remain  in 
profession  to  which  I  and  my 
father  before  me  successfully 
devoted  our  lives.  It  is  NOT 
an  appeal  tr-  any  publisher  or 
editor  who  might  know  me  to  I 

“make  a  job  for  Nason”.  If 
NEEDED  somewhere.  I'm  ready, 
with  minimum  of  five  hard¬ 
working  years  ahead  of  me. 

Address:  5123  Akron  street. 
Philadelphia,  Pn.  Phone:  Pi¬ 
oneer  4-029.1.  Philadelphia. 


HEAD  LIBRARIAN  —  Desire  to  relo¬ 
cate  ill  New  England.  34.  10  years  e.\- 
perience  two  metropolitan  dailies.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Write  Box  1009, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MILLIONS  unemployed !  Do  your 
readers  a  favor.  Appoint  a  job  and 
school  editor  for  civil  service  and  in¬ 
dustry  opportunities.  Author  vocational 
guidance  book.  MA  Education.  Box 
1034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  more  staff  in  summer?  Grad 
student  seeks  job  as  photographer,  re¬ 
porter.  Experienced.  Box  1035,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


POLITICAL  WRITER  with  d^k  ex¬ 
perience,  several  years’  reporting  on 
court,  governmental  beats,  holding  AB 
in  Journalism,  MA  in  Political  Sci¬ 
ence,  wants  to  make  change.  Prefer 
medium-sized  daily  in  Chart  Area  6. 
will  consider  other  offers.  Box  1027, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  Deep  South  daily 
circulation  20,000,  five  years  experi¬ 
ence.  photographer  seeks  better  con¬ 
ditions.  Single,  .30,  draft-free.  Con¬ 
sider  any  reasonable  offer.  Box  1008, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-NEWSMAN.  29. 
presently  one-man  sports  staff  on  7500 
circulation  daily,  seeks  larger  sjxit. 
up-to-date  salary;  do  column,  makeup, 
wire;  heavy  on  local ;  also  cover 
straight  news,  would  make  capable 
news  editor:  J.^rad,  SDX,  family  man. 
Box  1002,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TRAVEL  WRITER 
Newspaper,  trade,  consumer  magazine 
articles;  ad  copy,  brochures.  Good  pho¬ 
tographer.  Exiierienced  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Sales  promotion,  market  research. 
Want  on-the-pro  position.  Box  1038. 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


VERSA’HLE  NEWSMAN,  31,  5  years 
weekly  editor,  5  years  on  dailies.  U.se 
camera,  own  car.  J-Grad.  Family  man. 
Interested  Chart  Area  2.  Box  1017, 
EMitor  A  Publisher. _ 

WIRE  SERVICE  Reporter  in  leading 
midwest  city  seeks  similar  position  with 
daily  on  east  or  west  coast.  Young, 
single,  draft  exempt.  J-School  grad. 
Box  1007,  Elditor  A  Publisher. _ 

WRITEni  for  national  magazines,  early 
I  .'VOs,  needs  new  climate,  seeks  job 
,  California.  Arizona.  Over  20  years  met- 
I  ropolitan  papers,  all  phases.  Can  do 
1  features,  humor,  sports,  entertainment, 
i  columns.  Box  1011.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


YOUNG,  aggressive  reporter  wants  job, 
San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Year’s  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter-photographer  for  small 
daily.  J-Grad.  Married.  Car.  Box  1024, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 

_ Instructors _ 

JOURNALISM  instruction,  college 
public  relations — Now  with  major  A.M. 
Broad  background,  training,  ail  phases  ; 
A.B.  degree.  Available  in  Fail.  Box 
908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Mechanical _ 

COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT  — 
Handled  160  people  in  a  37-machins 
plant  with  ZS-Z9  million  lines  per  year. 
(%st  conscious.  Ebccellent  labor  rela- 
tions.  Box  713,  ETdltor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPra  PRESSMAN  desires 
change.  Thirty  years  same  company, 
color  and  Goss  Headliner  exparianca. 
References.  Box  707,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TEI,E!TYPESE7ITER.  nine  years  expe¬ 
rience,  union,  desires  day  situation. 
Will  consider  anywhere.  Box  802,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST— Wishes  to 
settle  in  California.  Married.  Box  938, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  well-trained 
and  equipped  news  photographer  look¬ 
ing  for  opportunity  on  newspaper  with 
aggressive  news  policy.  Cbmpetent 
darkroom  and  Scan-a-graver.  No 
writing.  Age  26,  single.  More  inter¬ 
ested  in  opportunity  than  immediate 
earnings.  Will  consider  any  size  news¬ 
paper  anywhere.  Box  809,  EMitor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPEHIIENCEff)  ENGRAVED  and  Pho¬ 
tographer  would  like  to  secure  em¬ 
ployment  with  a  rural  weekly  or  daily 
newspaper. 

ENGRAVING  Background  :- 

r nmera.  Stripping,  Etching,  etc. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  Background  :- 

Includes  Freelance,  Industrial,  Can¬ 
did  Studio  work. 

WANT  to  be  associated  with  small 
but  aggressive  and  growing  organiza¬ 
tion. 

ETTRTHER  Information  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  upon  request.  Will  consider 
moving. 

Reply  to  Box  929,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


Need  a  Photographer? 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
Rvaiiahle.  Still-TV,  Film-News  reel. 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — 
Write,  wire  or  telephone — 

Gerald  A.  CTarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue.  Hammond.  Indiana 
Telephone  WEi«tmore  1-2906 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PROMO’nON  PROBLEMS?  Check 
ideas  of  ex-weekly  editor-publisher.  35. 
Daily,  radio  experience.  2  top  J-school 
degrees,  success  story  backorround.  Un¬ 
usually  wide  range  of  editorial,  pro¬ 
duction.  business  skills.  Box  914,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELA’nONS.  publicity  or 
promotional  position  wantH  by  young, 
aggressive.  Boston  University  Public 
Relations  Grad.  Single,  23,  veteran, 
has  newspaper  experience,  creative 
ability  and  drive.  Will  relocate.  Writs 
^x  924.  Eklitor  A  F^bli^er, 


Looking  ■for  Miss  Write? 

Top  advertising  copywriter,  diversified 
writing  background  including  top  de¬ 
partment  stores,  advertising  agency : 
published  verse,  other  type  material  in 
major  magazines.  TV.  What  have  vou 
that’s  INTERESTING?  Box  102.3.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR  at 
dead  end  wants  job  with  ETJTTrRE. 
Single,  26.  car.  vet.  BS  in  Journalism, 
photographer,  SDX.  Box  1005.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Trent 


By  Robert  U.  Bro^n 


There  is  an  opportunity  for 
newspapers  to  increase  “the  ap¬ 
petite  of  the  American  consumer 
for  the  printed  word.”  And  who 
has  more  to  gain? 

“Wake  Up  and  Read”  is  the 
theme  of  National  Library 
Week,  March  16-22.  It  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Book 
Committee  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion.  Although  the  former  was 
organized  to  promote  the  wider 
use  of  books,  the  “Week”  is  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  the  personal 
and  social  benefits  of  reading 
of  all  kinds. 

John  S.  Robling,  director  of 
the  “Week”  program,  says  “we 
will  emphasize  the  part  that  all 
libraries,  including  home  li¬ 
braries,  play  as  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  and  education.  The 
value  of  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  reading  for  keeping  in¬ 
formed  will  be  widely  publicized. 
We  will  focus  on  the  rewards 
of  reading  as  a  leisure  time 
activity  and  the  contribution  of 
reading  to  career  advance¬ 
ment.” 

4:  4c 

There  was  a  time  not  so  long 
ago  when  reading  w'as  a  major 
leisure-time  activity.  It  is  still 
important  but  it  suffers  from 
some  stiff  competition,  and  may 
suffer  more  if  steps  are  not 
taken. 

We  must  remember  that  in 
the  last  10  years  youngsters, 
who  once  would  have  been  di¬ 
rected  to  reading  for  relaxation, 
have  been  given  a  big  wad  of 
chewing  gum  for  the  eyes.  Par¬ 
ents  have  used  TV  as  baby 
sitter,  pacifier,  and  disciplinary 
weapon  to  the  extent  that  a 
large  part  of  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion  hasn’t  been  exposed  to  read¬ 
ing.  And  it  might  happen  to 
future  generations.  It  is  much 
easier  to  watch  the  magic  lan¬ 
tern  than  it  is  to  read. 

An  editorial  in  the  Feb.  28 
issue  of  the  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Beacon  tells  what  we  mean.  It 
reported  on  a  detailed  study  of 
the  reading,  listening  and  watch¬ 
ing  habits  of  children  in  inter¬ 
mediate  and  high  school  grades 
made  by  Superintendent  H.  H. 
Robinson  of  the  Augusta 
(Kans.)  Public  Schools,  a  near¬ 
by  city.  His  survey  shows: 

1.  ^hool  children  to  read 
newspapers;  78%  of  all  chil¬ 
dren  read  the  Augusta  Daily 


Gazette;  generally  the  amount 
of  newspaper  reading  increases 
rapidly  as  the  students  advance 
through  school ;  one  home  in 
15  does  not  receive  any  news¬ 
paper. 

2.  There  is  almost  no  read¬ 
ing  in  any  grade  of  some  of 
the  best  magazines  such  as  the 
National  Geographic.  There  is 
some  reading  of  popular  maga¬ 
zines  but  news  magazines  in¬ 
terest  only  a  few. 

3.  For  a  number  of  young¬ 
sters,  comic  book  reading  is  a 
major  time  consumer  and  their 
only  reading  diet.  Average  read¬ 
ing  ranges  from  6%  comic  books 
per  week  in  the  eighth  grade  to 
IVz  per  week  in  the  senior  year. 

4.  The  reading  of  books  must 
be  at  an  all-time  low.  In  the 
seventh  grade  the  average  is 
five  a  year.  In  the  four  high 
school  years  book  reading  av¬ 
erages  2,  6,  3%,  and  4  in  suc¬ 
cessive  grades. 

5.  Finally,  according  to  the 
Beacon’s  editorial,  “most  shock¬ 
ing  of  all  was  the  summary  of 
radio  and  television  listening 
and  viewing.  Adding  to  this  two 
or  three  hours  at  the  movies 
and  a  couple  of  hours  listening 
to  records  each  week,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  many  pupils  spend 
more  time  at  such  than  they  do 
in  school.” 

The  breakdown  by  grades  for 
listening  and  viewing  follows: 

Seventh  grade,  3614  hours 
per  week. 

Eighth  grade,  3014  hours. 

Freshmen,  34%. 

Sophomores,  27%. 

Juniors,  30. 

Seniors,  24. 

m  *  m 

The  Beacon  put  a  different 
interpretation  on  the  figures 
than  we  will  here.  The  newspa¬ 
per  referred  to  “the  70-hour  sit- 
week  in  Augusta”  and  concluded 
“that  young  people  today  spend 
most  of  their  waking  hours  in 
physically  passive  activities.” 
They  do  very  little  else  but  sit 
during  most  of  their  waking 
hours.  The  Beacon  pointed  out 
the  dangers  in  this  passiveness 
and  the  consequences  of  physi¬ 
cal  softness.  All  of  which  may 
give  other  editorial  writers  an¬ 
other  topic. 

Recognizing  the  essential 
truth  of  what  the  Beacon  said, 
we  think  another  interpretation 
can  be  put  on  the  figures  with- 


"Such  frife,  verbose,  ungrammatical  hog-wash!" 


out  contradicting  the  first.  If  •  tt  AM"  • 

children  go  to  school  approxi-  URVIS  U.  JVlCrwill 
mately  35  hours  a  week,  almost 

an  equal  amount  of  time  is  spent  ]\0W  DuticS 

in  unproductive  viewing  and 

listening.  A  relatively  small  per-  Bloomington,  IIL 

centoge  of  time  is  spent  in  pro-  Davis  U.  Menvin  was  given  a 
ductive  reading.  What  it  means  executive  assignment  with 

IS  that  many  of  our  youngsters  Daily  Pantagraph  on  March 
are  wasting  most  of  their  time  following  the  retirement  of 
being  entertained  —  they  have  Bunting  as  general  man 

even  lost  the  art  of  entertain- 

ing  themselves.  ,  _  Mr.  Menvin,  a  son  of  Davis 

We  think  National  Library  Menvin  Sr.,  who  was  publisher 
Week  offers  a  good  opportunity  f^om  1924  to  1935,  has  served 
for  all  newspapers  to  cooperate  every  department  of  the  pa¬ 
in  their  local  communities.  In  pgj.,  lately  as  personnel  direc 
the  words  of  the  committee:  tor.  He  has  been  named  busi 
We  live  in  a  complicated  and  j^ggg  manager  and  will  assume 
difficult  time,  when  we  must  gome  of  Mr.  Bunting’s  duties 
be  well  informed  if  we  are  to  as  well  as  some  of  the  work 
survive.  As  a  democratic  nation  done  by  Emmet  V.  Gunn,  who 
we  depend  on  knowledge  as  we  served  as  business  advisor  until 
n6V6T  j1&v6  before.  We  cRiinof  his  retirement  next  Dec  1. 
afford  a  country  of  lazy  minds.  Mr.  Merwin  also  becoikes  sec 
We  cannot  afford  a  nation  of  retary-treasurer  of  the  Panta 

/»rKrv»r\Qr\^f  inOP  Mf 


diioiQ  d.  country  oi  lazy  minas.  Merwin  also  becomes  sec 

We  cannot  afford  a  nation  of  retary-treasurer  of  the  PanU 

•  graph  company,  succeeding  Mr 

Reading  is  not  only  essential  Bunting, 
to  a  free  society  but  it  enriches  por  45  years,  from  proof 
the  individual.  It  is  the  reader  reader  to  classified  advertising 
who  has  the  successful  career;  manager,  to  circulation  man- 
business  and  industry  have  ager,  to  general  manager  and 
never  b^n  able  to  find  as  many  acting  publisher,  Mr.  Bunting 
educated  and  intelligent  people  jjad  a  hand  in  the  growth  of  the 
as  they  need.  And  it  is  the  paper, 

reader  who  lives  in  the  fullest  • 

sense,  because  he  makes  the  *  •  •  • 

experiences  of  all  mankind  his  Anniversary  Project 
own,  through  the  magic  of  Newark,  N.  J- 

print.”  The  Newark  News  has  started 

Handbooks  and  clip  sheets  editorial  work  for  a  special  sec- 
have  already  been  distributed  tion  in  September  to  mark  the 
to  newspapers  for  their  use.  If  paper’s  75th  anniversary.  City 
editors  can’t  dream  up  their  Editor  Henry  Coit  has  issued 

own  tie-ins  they  can  get  ideas  writing  assignments  with  plans 

from  the  committee  headquar-  to  have  much  of  the  type  srf 
ters  at  24  West  40th  St.,  New  in  the  Spring.  The  News  be- 
York.  gan  publication  Sept.  1,  1S83- 
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NEW,  SMOOTH  SPEED... PLUS  FOUR  MAGAZINE 
VERSATILITY,  IN  THE  NEWLY  ENGINEERED  MODEL  31 

LINOTYPE!  A  variety  of  types— in  sizes  up  to  condensed  30  point— right 
from  the  keyboard.  The  Model  31  cruises  at  ten  lines  a  minute,  under  manual 
or  tape  operation  . . .  gives  you  new  smooth,  quiet  operation.  Ask  your  Linotype 
Production  Engineer  to  show  you  how  the  newly  engineered  Model  31  will 
make  your  composing  room  more  eflicient.  Or  write  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York.  ~  X 

^  ^  ^  ^  (  •  LINOTYPE  •  ) 


Frinted  in  U.S..4. 


Now. . .  it’s  easier  than  ever  to  get  real  penetration 

in  the  Fabulous  Southwest. 

We’ve  mdde  our  1st  100  GRAND 

and  we’re 
started 

// 2nd!  ,  f1 .  h; 


ecauiie 


El  Paso  Herald -Post 

A  Scripps-Howord  Newspaper 
EVENING 


Cover  more  than  100  “grand”  prospects— in  one  of 
the  nation’s  fastest-growing  markets— “put  it  in 
El  Paso!”  Capital  city  of  the  Fabulous  Southwest 
.  .  .  heart  of  an  area  long-famous  for  its  Cattle, 
Copper,  Cotton,  Clothing  and  Climate  . . .  now  one 
of  the  nation’s  greatest  centers  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Development .  .  .  home  of  the  Rocket  Bomb, 
Guided  Missile . . .  and  the  new  astronautic  sciences. 


An  Independent  Newspaper 
MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


Combined  net  paid  daily 
circulation  totals,  avera^re 
for  the  4th  Quarter  of  1957. 
(Interim  report  to  ABC) 


The  highest  circulation  in  history  for  the 
same  old  rate— 33^  a  line  BUYS  BOTH! 


NEW  YOtK.  WorU  r(<«sroffl  i  Th*  Sun 

aEVELAND . Prtti 

PITTSBURGH . Prnii 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tiiiwt 


COLUMBUS . Citiim 

CINCINNATI . Poll 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covinglon  edition.  Cincinnali  Poll 
KNOXVILLE  ....  Nowt-Sonlinol 


General  Advertidng  Deportment,  3B0  Bark  Avemie,  New  Yerk  City 


DENVER  .  .  .  PocLr  Mountain  Nowi 
BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poil-Horold 

MEMPHIS . Prois-Scimilor 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorcial  Appoot 
WASHINGTON . Nowi 

Chkege  Sen  Franciue  Detroit 


EVANSVILLE . '^'•u 

HOUSTON . P'tu 

FORT  WORTH . P-rM 

ALBUQUERQUE . Triluno 

EL  PASO . Horald  '  od 

CIncinnaH  PMIodolpMa  De'la* 


